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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Any careful student of the twisting and turning of German 
diplomacy could have foretold the probability of some such 
episode at the present moment as Lord Haldane’s * 
The Haldane-; . . 4, 
Hiatt mission” to Berlin, which was designed by its 
Mission authors to make this country an object of ridicule 
and suspicion in other capitals, and to revive the 
legend of Perfide Albion, upon whom no one can rely. A period 
of German intimidation, especially when that intimidation has 
egregiously failed, is invariably foilowed by a period of Potsdam 
cajolery. In order to achieve her objective—the suzerainty of 
Europe—it is vital for Germany to destroy the Triple Entente, 
consisting of Russia, France and Great Britain, whose close and 
cordial co-operation, of which we had a wonderful object-lesson 
last year, is the single solid guarantee of the peace of Europe, 
which is threatened by Prussian Junkerdom and by Prussian 
Junkerdom alone. A Power which would add naval supremacy 
to military supremacy and is feverishly building armaments 
by loan, though surrounded by pacific neighbours who obviously 
stand to lose infinitely more than they could possibly hope to gain 
by picking a quarrel with so formidable a nation as the German 
Empire, is clearly on the war path. Peace may be on the lips 


* Lord Haldane, according to the newspapers, was accompanied by Sir Ernest 
Cassel, which would prompt a judge to inquire: “ Who is Sir Ernest Cassel ?” 
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of her spokesmen but war is in the heart of the ruling minority, 
though we doubt whether it is in the heart of the helpless majority, 
who have recently exhibited unexpected resistance to the incen- 


diary efforts of their Kaiser’s Government. War is openly advo-. 


cated by influential Berlin organs, and has been, moreover, a 
normal incident in the evolution of Prussia from a petty State to 
a powerful Empire. The doctrine is expounded in the “ Recol- 
lections ” of Bismarck, who avowedly brought on war as a British 
Minister brings in a Bill. It is coolly and deliberately planned 
and ruthlessly executed at the appointed hour, after the victim 
has been cleverly lulled into a false sense of security, completely 
isolated, and the wells of public opinion craftily poisoned to 
the point of making the attacked appear in the eyes of the world 
as the aggressor. Denmark, Austria-Hungary, and France, all 
fell into the various traps cleverly baited by the Prussian Machia- 
velli, and neutral Powers abounded at the outset, at any rate, of 
these conflicts with sympathy for “poor, dear Prussia,’ who 
typified the injured innocent and was merely defending herself 
against wicked or impossible neighbours, just as to-day British 
simpletons are discussing “ poor dear Germany—how can we help 
her to her rightful place in the sun?’’ Denmark was success- 
fully despoiled in order that the Kiel Canal might be constructed 
so as to double Prussian sea-power whenever Prussian ambition 
turned seawards. Then Austria was cast into outer darkness in 
order that Germany might be governed from Berlin instead of 
from Vienna and the German Empire consolidated under Prus- 
sian auspices. Finally France was fallen upon in 1870 and 
dismembered amid the general effacement of Europe, which has 
paid dearly for its criminal ineptitude, and will pay still more 
dearly in the future. 


THE German Empire was created by blood and iron, and embarked, 
with the assistance of the French milliards, on a long spell of 
The Wil- prodigious prosperity, safeguarded by the double 


helmstrasse 8U@tantee of a nation in arms and the extraordinary 

diplomacy of Bismarck, the grand Agent-Provoca- 
teur of Europe, who, like all great men, worked on a very simple 
plan, namely, to separate Powers with common interests whose 
combination might conceivably thwart German aims, and thus 
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secure for Germany the diplomatic hegemony of Europe as she 
had gained military supremacy on “ the stricken field.” It must 
be acknowledged that the “honest broker” of Berlin received 
invaluable assistance in his complicated operations from the 
artlessness of foreign statesmen who, decade after decade, 
allowed the Wilhelmstrasse to remain a sort of international 
clearing-house, where cognisance was taken of practically all 
important transactions between European Powers and commis- 
sion duly exacted. The system worked wonderfully from the 
German standpoint, but, simple as it was, it demanded genius, 
and the moment Bismarck received his congé it began to 
break down, though the momentum he had imparted to the 
machine of his own invention kept it going for some years longer. 
By war, or rumours of war, and poisonous falsehoods, Russia and 
France, whose alliance was equally urgent in the larger interests 
of Europe, as it was for their own safety, must be kept asunder, 
and so long as Bismarck controlled German policy the dreaded 
combination was prevented. Equally necessary, according to 
the Bismarckian conception of international interests, was the 
estrangement of Great Britain and France, who were accordingly 
encouraged to harass one another in Africa while Germany 
fortified her European position. Then Russia and Great 
Britain (‘‘ the elephant and the whale”) must, at all costs, be 
kept at loggerheads, and with the aid of the Crimean War and a 
Jewish Prime Minister with a racial prejudice against Russia, 
Bismarck’s task was comparatively easy, and repeatedly the two 
Powers found themselves without quite knowing why on the 
eve of a war from which Germany alone stood to gain. As an 
illustration, sceptics may be referred to the Penjdeh incident 
in 1885, as described in the unprejudiced pages of the Life of 
Lord Granville, by Lord Fitzmaurice, not long ago a member 
of the present Pacifist Government, with a presumable penchant 
towards Potsdam. The Russians were habitually represented 
by the Germans to the British as Asiatic barbarians, with whom 
no civilised community should have any dealings and whose 
career it was the duty of Western Europe to curb. At the same 
time, Germany herself cultivated the most intimate relations 
with Russia, to whom we were represented as the enemies of 
Order—on account of our liberalising tendencies, which made 
any, association with us perilous to Absolutism. 
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Mucu may be learnt of the astounding intrigues which for a 
generation made Germany the master of Europe, from the 
pages of Bismarck, Busch, and the Life of Lord 


ranville, all of which exhibit an unbelievable 
to Bilow ‘Simplicity among the wise men of other countries. 


But we must bear in mind that foreign statesmen 
were severely handicapped, while Bismarck’s schemes were 
materially promoted by the intimate personal relations of the 
Emperor William I. with various dynasties, notably those of Russia 
and England, which enabled the Iron Chancellor to get his view 
of any situation represented in the highest quarters abroad 
through the unsuspecting pen of his confiding Sovereign. 
Wilhelm II. followed in the footsteps of Bismarck and 
maintained the system after he had discharged its creator, 
but he was less fortunate than his grandfather in his 
servants, who were either too honest for such policies as 
“Reinsurance,” like Count Caprivi, or too clever by half, like 
Prince Biilow, the personification of the faux bonhomme, who 
instinctively aroused distrust in every one with whom he came in 
contact. But peace be with him. He served his purpose, as 
the transparency of his tricks unwittingly helped to open the eyes 
of our purblind politicians to the true character of German diplo- 
macy and the objects of German policy. Prince Biilow’s atti- 
tude towards any foreign diplomat or journalist with whom he 
chanced to converse might be thus described: “I am about 
to make a fool of you,” but so anxious are some of our public men 
to be fooled that Prince Biilow’s methods would have been less of 
a fiasco but for the candid utterances of the German Emperor, 
who had so profound a contempt for the intelligence of the 
British—which is not to be wondered at considering how 
he was flattered and fawned upon by those he met—as 
never for a moment to conceal the fact that he lived with 
one object, viz., to do by the British Navy what his grand- 
father had done by the French army. Indeed, the objective 
of his efforts—and this is a point studiously ignored by our 
Potsdam Press—was obligingly set forth in the preamble of an 
Act of Parliament, namely, the Navy Act of 1900, and though 
preambles may be at a discount in this country, this particular 
preamble has been the lodestar of the whole German naval 
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propaganda. We need not recall the flamboyant and picturesque 
speeches in which the German Emperor proclaimed his intention 
of grasping Neptune’s trident. His Imperial Majesty has not 
for a single second abandoned what we regard as his obsession 
but which he regards as a certainty. 


GERMANY, for the moment, deems it advisable to pretend to 
take a fresh tack, partly with the object of lulling Great Britain 
Terti into that false sense of security in which Englishmen 
ertius 

Outen revel—which is the inevitable prelude of German 

attack—and partly in order to excite suspicions of 
British good faith in the minds of the two great nations with 
whom we have lately found ourselves in cordial and successful 
co-operation in preserving the peace of Europe. The Kaiser is 
understood to have hinted to Herr Ballin, a German shipping mag- 
nate, to hint to Sir Ernest Cassel, a financial magnate, to hint that 
Lord Haldane should make a pilgrimage to Potsdam, and the 
latter tumbled headlong into the trap through his childish vanity 
and love of intrigue. Toappreciate the episode we must glance at 
the other side of the account. The breakdown of Bismarckianism, 
and the exposure of the whole apparatus of the Wilhelmstrasse in 
the biographies of Bismarck, and the clumsy devices of Bismarck’s 
successors to pursue a policy beyond their capacity, together with 
the inept execution of thoughtless projects and resounding oratory, 
ultimately awakened other European Powerstothetruth. They 
learnt that for many years they had been so many puppets 
dancing to the piping of Potsdam. The Fashoda incident, which 
brought France and this country to the brink of war, illuminated 
many dark places. Both Powers were exhorted by Germany not 
to surrender to the intolerable pretensions of the other, and each 
was assured of German moral support—if not something more— 
should diplomacy prove unfortunately unable to cope with the 
crisis. There were a dozen similar episodes in which the ¢ertius 
gaudens invariably adopted the same attitude—‘‘ Go it, you 
cripples.” The South African War completed our education, 
because hitherto British statesmen had insisted on treating 
Germany as a peculiarly friendly Power and had paid heavy 
pourboires, from Heligoland to Samoa, on the assumption that 
this friendship was mutual. But directly we were in serious 
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difficulties with the Boers Germany threw off her hypocritical 
mask, while the Kaiser “‘ stumped the country ” as an Anglophobe, 
knowing that he could only hope to float the great fleet of his 
dreams on a vast ocean of Anglophobia. Even the ordinary 
amenities were forgotten, and no attempt was made to stop the 
vilification of his British relatives in the German Press, including 
Queen Victoria, as every demonstration of hatred of England 
brought marks to the Imperial Exchequer. Englishmen took 
the hostility of France and Russia as a matter of course. We had 
been, thanks in a large measure to Germany, on the worst possible 
terms—short of actual war—with both Powers. Moreover, their 
attitude was infinitely less offensive, because it was not deliberately 
organised from the top with a specific political object, as was the 
case in Germany. It made no permanent impression here and 
was forgotten directly the war wasover. Moreover, the conduct 
of the Russian Emperor was irreproachable. He was actually 
attacked by the German semi-official Press for declining to take 
advantage of our preoccupation in South Africa; while the 
French President (Monsieur Loubet), at a very critical moment 
substantially observed : “‘ This experience teaches me the need of 
a strong England to the peace of Europe.” 


However much theF rench disliked or even detested us at that time 
they were not prepared to join a hostile combination which would 
make Germany autocrat of Europe. Sensible people 


Aagio- in various capitals drew their own conclusions from 
Agreement e pregnant experiences 0 e pou rican 


War, and the moment it was over they set to work 
to review their respective policies. Among the first to compare 
notes over a long period of estrangement were Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, who tardily discovered the chief source of their 
constant misunderstandings and occasional crises, and resolved 
once and for all to eliminate the possibility of quarrelling for the 
benefit of third parties by clearing up all outstanding differences. — 
The process did not take long. It began in 1903, after a British 
Government had once more burnt their fingers by Anglo-Ger- 
manising in South America and Asia Minor, and ended in April 
1904 with the signature of the Anglo-French Agreement. Our 
readers are probably aware that this development caused 
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stupefaction in Berlin and Potsdam, owing to the usual misin- 
formation of German ambassadors, who reported that the nego- 
tiations were foredoomed to failure, as France and Great Britain 
could not compose their differences. Nor would they but for the 
excessive zeal of Germany to keep them apart. Though negow' 
tiated in Paris and London and signed by the responsible Ministers 
of the high contracting parties, this beneficent instrument was 
really ‘‘ made in Germany,” who forthwith hated her own handi- 
work because it was a powerful bulwark cf peace, and Pan- 
Germanism can only materialise via. war. At the moment 
Prince Biilow pronounced a perfunctory blessing, but the Kaiser 
resolved to rip it up at the earliest opportunity, which appeared 
to be provided by the Russo-Japanese War, in which the historian 
will record that Germany played her usual réle of agent provoca- 
teur. The efforts to bully France into abandoning the Entente 
Cordiale scored a passing though sensational success in 1905,‘when 
she was persuaded to part with the Foreign Minister (M. Delcassé) 
who had perpetrated the enormity of signing the Anglo-French 
Agreement. But Germany’s triumph was short-lived, because 
the British Government realised that the temporary effacement 
of Russia as a European Power had perilously dislocated the 
balance of forces, and as, according to the familiar tag, peace is 
the greatest of British interests, it became our duty to take an 
active part in restoring the equilibrium by closely associating 
ourselves with France, and the Unionist Government loyally stood 
by her side when she was threatened with unprovoked aggression 
in 1905, as the Campbell-Bannerman Government did in the 
beginning of 1906, and the Asquith Government in the autumn 
of 1908 and in the summer of 1911. 


But the international situation remained unsatisfactory, and the 
position of France was fraught with difficulty, so long as her 
Russian ally and her British friend continued to 


oo : pursue an obsolete and mischievous policy founded 
ent mutual misunderstanding and carefully fomented 


suspicion. Radical sentimentalists, who profess to 
worship the memory of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, have for- 
gotten that their idol was faithful to the old Gladstonian belief in 
a cordial understanding between Russia and Great Britain, and 
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though there were many obstacles to be overcome in both countries, 
the British and the Russian Governments, with the sympathetic 
assistance of France, concluded the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
of 1907, which, though far from perfect, was a long step in 
the right direction. Valuable as the Anglo-French and the 
Anglo-Russian Agreements have proved in disposing of acute and 
protracted controversies between the parties, and in preventing 
diplomatic differences from developing into hostilities, they have 
been not less valuable in their general effect on the European 
situation, as a tacit Triple Entente automatically operates when- 
ever peace is seriously threatened by the predominant partner in 
the Triple Alliance. No one reproaches Germany with having 
formed the Triplice in conjunction with the Dual Monarchy and 
Italy. Nor do Austria-Hungary or Italy reproach Russia, 
France or Great Britain on account of the 7'riple Entente, which, 
if the truth may be told, is regarded by responsible persons in 
Vienna and Rome as a useful factor in restraining the speculative 
vagaries of their own ally. It is only Germany who nurses a 
grievance—she lives on trumped-up grievances, which she induces 
simpletons in other countries to exploit, from ex-ambassadors 
down to the callow scribes of the Cocoa Press—her grievance 
arising from the preposterous assumption that she shall not only 
form whatever combinations suit her interests and direct those 
combinations wherever she pleases, but likewise she shall exercise 
a veto on the friendships and, indeed, on the entire foreign policy 
of every other European Power, great and small. The Kaiser’s 
whim must be law in Berlin, Vienna and Rome, likewise 
in Paris, St. Petersburg and London, and if an Englishman 
be seen talking to a Frenchman, a Frenchman to a Russian, or a 
Russian to an Englishman, the German inspired Press rends the 
sky with its cries about some imaginary “ encirclement” of 
Germany. “ Far and high the fools give cry,” and in that Paradise 
of sentimental jackasses, Great Britain, Members of Parliament, 
ex-diplomatists, journalists, merchants, bankers, bishops, &c., 
solemnly put their heads together and discuss what can be done 
for “ poor dear Germany.” In the meantime “ poor dear Ger- 
many” goes about her business in her own way. 
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WE are speaking, of course, of the Wilhelmstrasse when we say that 
what cannot be gained by force or intimidation must be secured by 
‘ chicanery and intrigue. We are not indicting a 
i age nation, but a clique. The German masses are no 
Policy more given to chicanery and intrigue than we are: 
they may be eliminated: they do not count in such 

matters: their part consists in paying the piper and in echoing the 
“grievances” provided for them by a paternal Government. 
As that Government resents the entente between France and Great 
Britain a fortiori it resents the Triple Entente as a formidable barrier 
toPan-German plans. As “shining armour” has failed to frighten 
these three wicked Powers into abandoning their nefarious 
friendships with one another, we are to have a spell of backstairs 
business in which German diplomatists excel, supported as they 
invariably are by numerous gentlemen of Teutonic extraction, 
usually connected with la haute finance, who assiduously “ work 
for the King of Prussia” in the various countries which afford 
them hospitality. That is the key to the Haldane mission, about 
which more rubbish has been written in the Press than upon any 
other topic of the day. The Triple Entente has worked steadily 
and successfully to preserve the peace of Europe, which was 
threatened last year, as we now know beyond all possibility 
of cavil by Germany’s determination to establish herself in 
Southern Morocco, on the pretext that her nationals and interest 
were in danger where neither existed. She was convinced that 
we should take it lying down and that she carried the French 
Prime Minister (M. Caillaux) in her pocket. We cannot recapitu- 
late the whole story (upon which Monsieur André Mévil, an 
exceptionally well-informed man, contributes an instructive 
article), but in the light of the revelations made by the Committee 
of the French Senate we realise more than ever how great was 
the danger to British interests and to the peace of Europe, and how 
admirably—for once—the present Government behaved, though 
we are aware that, owing to the number of cranks in the Radical 
Party, Ministers are only too anxious that the brightest chapter 
in their annals should be buried in oblivion. We now know that 
not only was the Cabinet upholding British interests against a real 
danger, but they were, for the time being, though unknowingly, 
the moral custodians of the interests of France, owing to the 
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conduct of the French Prime Minister who, it is charitable to 
assume, had temporarily taken leave of his senses. Happily, the 
honour of France is unaffected by the disgrace of M. Caillaux, 
whose Ministry collapsed the moment the country realised his 
treachery. Russia was an undemonstrative spectator of the 
Moroccan crisis, which the German Emperor was at one moment 
determined to make a pretext for war, but she was, nevertheless, 
prepared to do her duty by her French ally in the event of the 
unprovoked aggression generally anticipated. 


ON a careful reconsideration of the situation the German Emperor, 
who had personally initiated the forward movement in Morocco 
The Potsdam of which the Panther’ s visit to Agadir was the signal, 
Party decided to relinquish an untenable position, the 

game not being worth the candle, and Herr 
Von Kiderlen-Waechter received instructions to get out of the 
mess as best he could. We cannot imagine how any sincere partisan 
of peace, unless he be hopelessly blinded by prejudice against his 
own country and his own Government, or inspired by an equally 
blind preference for every manifestation of Potsdam policy, can 
do otherwise than applaud the wise, courageous and pacific 
demeanour of the Triple Entente at this grave crisis. And we should 
have imagined that Englishmen, Russians and Frenchmen would 
have resolved more than ever to do what in them lay to con- 
solidate this great defensive pact. But such is the perverseness 
of mankind that at the very moment that British policy has been 
triumphantly vindicated, by some curious kink which marks us 
off from other people, some of us are going about pulling long 
faces and asking each other what can be done for “ poor dear 
Germany.” We try to make allowances for the attitude of 
gentlemen of German extraction, who, for one reason or another, 
are sojourning in our midst, but we strongly object to their posing 
as patriotic Englishmen, when they are actually animated by 
one single purpose, “ What can I do to please the German 
Emperor?” They are mere echoes of every Potsdam cry. 
Although the observation causes extreme annoyance in certain 
quarters, as may be gathered from the vigorous protest published 
in our Correspondence section, we repeat what we have frequently 
said before and shall repeatedly say again, that as the asylum of 
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the world’s aliens, the opulent as well as the paupers, we get a very 
poor return for our generosity and for the docile if not ignominious 
manner in which we allow Press, Society, Finance and Politics 
to be dominated by these wanderers. We could forgive them 
much if they would only come out in their true colours as Germans. 
There is nothing wicked in being a German—the Germans are a 
splendid people. But it is rank hypocrisy to pretend to be an 
Englishman if by race, tradition, instinct and affection you are a 
German working for Germany though living in England. 


THE alien contingent is reinforced by other elements, especially 
the professional alarmist, who would have us believe that “ poor 
om dear Germany ’—who, be it remembered, besideg 
rust the 

Wiknaw * possessing the mightiest Army also owns the 

second fleet in the world—is fearfully aggrieved on 
account of the insults heaped upon her by Sir Edward Grey, who 
has never insulted anybody in his life, and from whose numerous 
speeches no single passage or phrase could be cited calculated to 
give umbrage to a single inhabitant of the German Empire. 
Mr. Lloyd George, as we know, is vile and vicious in his speeches 
on domestic affairs, and there is nothing he will not say of man, 
woman, or God, in order to score a platform point or to catch a 
fleeting vote. But in his solitary speech on external affairs— 
one of the most salutary speeches ever made by a British Minister 
—his language was irreproachable in spirit and perfect in form. 
As the Foreign Minister told the House of Commons: ‘“ What 
he (Mr. Lloyd George) said is on record. He claimed no pre- 
eminence, no predominance for us in international affairs. It 
contained no menace, such as the saying of ‘Hands off!’ to 
any one anywhere. It did not say that there was any particular 
demand or claim on the part of Germany that was inconsistent 
with British interests. Its purport and its point was that where 
British interests were affected we must not be treated as if we 
were of no account.” Amid general cheering, Sir Edward Grey 
added (speaking on November 27): “If the time ever comes 
when this cannot be said by a Minister speaking in the position 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in then, we shall have 
ceased to exist as a great nation.”” Much water has flowed under 
the mill since the Panther’s pounce upon Agadir on July 1, 1911, 
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but everything that has happened has but served to justify the 
conduct of the Cabinet at a fateful moment. Sir Edward 
Grey’s venomous assailants in the Cocoa Press, who are always 
prepared to vilify any British Minister who does his duty, have 
merely contributed to enhance the reputation of the new Knight 
of the Garter, who is to be heartily congratulated at receiving 
such an honour at such a moment. What can be said of pro- 
fessional alarmists, like Sir Frank Lascelles, sometime Minister in 
Berlin, who devotes his leisure to touring the country and trying 
to make the flesh of Chambers of Commerce creep by dire pictures 
of the terrible things which will happen to us unless we appease 
the unquenchable hatred of “‘ poor dear Germany ”—a somewhat 
undignified occupation for an ex-ambassador and hardly calculated 
to raise British prestige which, even in their retirement, diplo- 
matists may fairly be asked to remember. 


Sir Frank LascE.ies can suggest no short cut to German good- 
will, but our amateur diplomatists generally are not backward in 
A pushing their nostrums. Thus Sir Frank Las- 
mateurs 

at Work celles’ colleague on the Committee of the Anglo- 

German gushing society, Lord Lonsdale, who has 
had the honour of entertaining the German Emperor and has been 
entertained by the Emperor, reduces the whole problem to a 
simple formula: “‘ Trust the Kaiser,’ who, we gather, has con- 
vinced his sporting guest that the German Navy is being con- 
structed for one purpose alone, namely, to defend Great Britain in 
the hour of need. If we accepted this formula our course would 
be clear and cheap, namely, to scrap the British Navy and save 
the cost of its maintenance—which is not inconsiderable—seeing 
that we could always command the services of German Dread- 
noughts. That is no doubt the smoking-room talk of every 
Hohenzollern, who sees no reason why any Power—least of all 
Great Britain—should go to the expense of keeping a Navy, except 
Germany, and Englishmen are invariably indoctrinated with the 
idea that Germany is their trusty ally. But there is a striking 
difference in the Kaiser’s conversation with Frenchmen, Russians, 
and especially Americans, and Lord Lonsdale would be surprised if 
he compared notes with other foreigners who have received smoking- 
room confidences of a precisely opposite tenor. They are assured 
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that the German Navy is being built in the interests of the world 
at large for the express purpose of stripping Great Britain of the 
sovereignty of the seas, which she so tyrannously abuses, and 
other nations are strongly urged to throw in their lot with the 
challenger. We should like to ask Lord Lonsdale whether his 
formula “Trust the Kaiser” covers the Kaiser’s eldest son. 
We note, amid the present hubbub, that the Campbell-Bannerman 
policy—the limitation of naval armaments—has been dropped 
like a hot potato, and the Manchester Guardian publishes lengthy 
telegrams from its Berlin correspondent emphasising the unreason- 
ableness of imagining that the German Navy can be limited, 
although for many years the Radical Press has, in season and out 
of season, asseverated that the limitation of naval armaments 
was the key to the Anglo-German problem, and, moreover, 
that a relaxation would begin in this year of grace, 1912, 
under the terms of the German Navy Act. Whereas now these 
same organs are preparing the public for an increase of the 
German Navy and the German Army. Disarmament is con- 
sequently ruled out of Anglo-German “ conversations.” Germany 
is to continue developing her menacing preparations on the same 
unprecedented scale, with the acquiescence and apparent approval 
of our Quaker Press, which, on most days of the week, is more 
German than the Germans. For in Germany, at any rate, there is 
some serious, though helpless, opposition to what many Germans 
regard as a perfectly unnecessary expansion of armaments. 


THE Cocoa case was that all that was required to secure a mitiga- 
tion of naval competition, and the consequent release of funds for 
social reform, was a frank talk between the British 
London or and the German Government, which, ex hypothest, 
—Colney 
Hatch ? was pining to reduce the German navy, and only 
needed the decent pretext of a suggestion from us. 
That was admittedly Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s view, 
though there is reason to believe he realised his mistake before 
he died. The Cocoa case ts that Germany must increase her 
armaments to her heart’s content, that we shall make no adequate 
response, while our microscopic Army remains as itis. Moreover, we 
are to play fast and loose with our continental friendships and to 
become a sort of marplot of Europe. A Cocoa bishop has emitted 
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the sordid suggestion that, as we do a larger trade with Germany, 
we shall throw over our entente with France to embrace our more 
profitable clients. But what decent Power would wish to embrace 
such a prostitute? The Haldane-Cassel mission, at any rate, 
serves to reveal the nakedness of the land and to expose the 
unspeakable fatuity of our Potsdam Party. Journalism has 
become such a frightful hustle under modern conditions that few 
journalists have time to stop and think, hence the egregious 
suggestions in the Press. When you have one organ proposing 
to placate the Cerberus across the North Sea by presenting it with 
the posssessions of our oldest ally, Portugal ; while others, again, 
urge the establishment of “the mailed fist’ at Walfisch Bay for 
the benefit of South Africa ; while a professor comes forward in the 
Spectator to offer Australia to Germany ; we can only ask whether 
this is London or—Colney Hatch? We should have been delighted 
with Lord Haldane’s trip to Berlin on one condition—that he had 
remained there, spending a happy life in talking Schopenhauer in 
congenial company, instead of playing ducks and drakes with the 
British Army, intriguing against British interests, and arousing the 
apprehensions of Britain’s friends. Similarly, we would say to all 
those who are busily giving away what does not belong to them : 
*“* Why not be really generous and give yourselves to ‘ poor dear 
Germany’? South Africa needs South Africa. Portugal is 
under no temptation to hand over her Empire to Germany. 
Australia is useful to the Australians. But as you feel Germany 
to be so forlorn and pathetic, why not offer to go and console 
her?” We could compile a substantial list of persons—including 
many gentlemen of German extraction—whose room would be 
more valuable than their company to England, though we could not 
guarantee them a good reception in Germany. They are so much 
more useful masquerading as Britons. 


Our readers will observe that throughout the propaganda in 
favour of “doing something” for or giving something to 

“poor dear Germany,” there is no suggestion 
nee whatever that Germany should give anything to 
Great Britain. It is the old policy of pourboires. As already 
pointed out, we are categorically warned against mentioning 
the naval question, though one comic pundit—we think in 
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the Manchester Guardian—suggests that we might persuade 
Germany to disperse her navy, and so relax the tension in the 
North Sea? But, ex hypothesi, the German navy never has been, 
is not, and never will be a menace to this country; the whole 
legend of ‘“‘the German peril” being the invention of the 
National Review. Why then should we wish to scatter a friendly 
fleet which is only awaiting the appointed hour, according to 
Lord Lonsdale, to do us a good turn? The whole thing isutterly 
insensate, and the more you look at it the more insensate it 
becomes. It is the policy of neurotics and decadents. What- 
ever Germany gets out of us we are to get nothing out of 
her—and its advocates are persons who exhaust their energies 
in assailing Sir Edward Grey for his inadequate protection of 
British interests! According to these grotesques, whether they call 
themselves Radicals or Unionists, whether they write in the Cocoa 
or the Hebrew Press, or in monthly magazines, the whole duty of 
a British Foreign Minister consists in licking the boots of the 
reigning German Emperor. The latest manceuvre is as plain as a 
pikestaff, and we apologise for emphasising the obvious. Germany, 
or, rather, the German Government, had got into a deplorable 
mess at home and abroad, owing to miscalculations, clumsiness, 
and the mutual loyalty of the members of the Triple Entente, 
which was as steadfast as it was surprising to Berlin. As usual 
we are to be called in to get the German Government out of its 
difficulties at the cost of our interests and our honour. German 
Junkerdom, i.e. the governing classes, who still rule the roost and 
treat the rest of their countrymen as pariahs, have sustained 
several nasty knocks. The Caillaux question is touched upon 
elsewhere, and here we need only observe that the late French 
Prime Minister, like M. Rouvier before him, was “‘ the man for 
Germany’s money.” His humiliation and collapse, followed by 
the formation of a patriotic ministry of all the talents, under the 
guidance of a statesman of the calibre of the new French Premier, 
M. Raymond Poincaré, who, speaking with France behind him, 
has publicly reaffirmed in uncompromising terms the policy of the 
Russian Alliance and the British Entente, is a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the Wilhelmstrasse, which hoped to do further business 
with “ our M. Caillaux.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


THEN, again, as already pointed out, it is an axiom of Prussian 
policy that there must be and can be no serious “ truck” 
: between Russia and Great Britain, whose re- 

The Visit 
on Maan lations are best regulated from Berlin. The 
brilliant success of the recent visit to Russia 
of a distinguished delegation of British public men, who returned 
the visit of the Russian Duma to this country, cauSed as much 
concern in Germany as satisfaction to England. The reception of 
the visitors by every one in Russia, from the Emperor and 
Empress downwards, revealed an amount of spontaneous goodwill 
and cordiality such as has been rarely vouchsafed to foreigners in 
any country. There was no discordant note during the entire 
fortnight, and the most discordant politicians combined to make 
it successful. The counterpart of our own Cocoa contingent alone 
stood aloof. All other sections of Russian society—the Church, 
the Army, the commercial classes, the man in the street—did all 
that in them lay to make their visitors’ stay enjoyable, and every 
one who was privileged to participate in this unique episode 
brought back the liveliest recollections of the evident friendliness 
of the Russian people towards England. To those who have 
fought against Russophobia this visit is one of the most encourag- 
ing events of our time and will contribute to convert the under- 
standing between the two Governments into a solid popular 
compact, such as that which so happily prevails between 
ourselves and France. Owing to the sudden death of Mr. William 
Lowther, the father of the Speaker, the deputation was deprived 
of its natural leader, and Lord Weardale was suddenly called upon 
to discharge the responsible duties of that office, which by common 
consent he fulfilled admirably and was a material factor in the 
success of the visit, the organisation of which, as in the case of the 
Russian Duma’s visit to this country, we owe to the intelligence 
and disinterested enthusiasm of Professor Pares, one of those 
remarkable men with no axe of their own to grind, who occasionally 
crop up when some specially important work has to be carried 
through which doesn’t appear to be the business of any one in 
particular. Professor Pares, who, among other distinctions is 
the most modest of mankind has, by his unselfish and brilliantly 
successful labours, placed two great Empires under deep obligations. 
If the Russians can only control their cranks, and we can control 
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our cranks, all should go well with Anglo-Russian relations. But 
let us not blink the fact that all such Ententes are unwelcome to 
Germany, who is obsessed with the idea that she is entitled to 
regulate all the international friendships of Europe, and prac- 
tically to dictate the foreign policy of every other State. She 
will move heaven and earth—chiefly earth—to make mischief 
between Russia and England, and Englishmen and Russians 
should be perpetually en vedette. She insists on treating an 
exchange of courtesies between any two great European Powers 
as a rebuff to herself. So be it. 


THE German Government has courted another rebuff much 
nearer home, which incidentally supplies a crushing answer to 
the Lascelles and others, who had been trying to 
A Blow to my 
Junkerdom ‘tighten us by describing the German people as in 
a state of uncontrollable fury owing to something 
or another which we said or did last year. Sir Frank Lascelles 
can’t tell us what. If we remember aright, Sir Frank Lascelles 
speaking with the authority of an ex-ambassador, who for many 
years had led the strenuous life in Berlin, declared that never had 
Anglophobia been so rampant in Germany as to-day. Possibly 
he had imbibed the idea from the German Emperor, who is very 
fond of telling his English friends, “I am the only friend of 
England in Germany,” though he abstains from describing how 
he has worked up his subjects against us in order to get his fleet. 
The German elections which were held in January completely 
disprove the assertion of Sir Frank Lascelles, whom in future we 
shall hesitate to regard as an infallible expert on German affairs, 
seeing that he is totally ignorant of the state of German opinion, 
and, consequently, all the interpretations which he has drawn 
from the events of last year—out of which the Cocoa Press makes 
much capital—fall to the ground. Curiously enough, the German 
Emperor made precisely the same mistake, as his Government 
resolved to run an ‘‘ Armaments election” on Anglophobe lines as 
in 1907, and confidently counted on repeating the brilliant success 
of Prince Biilow by painting the British bogey in lurid colours 
and calling upon “a country in danger” to supply “ poor dear 
Germany ” with the national defences of which she stands so woe- 
fully in need. Weshould be the last to exaggerate the effect . the 
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German elections, because the Reichstag is not a parliament as we 
understand it, and the autocracy of the Kaiser remains unshaken. 
Doubtless he will get all the armaments he desires either from the 
new House or from another House after another Dissolution. At the 
same time it would be difficult to exaggerate the results of the 
elections, which constitute the heaviest blow sustained by 
Junkerdom during the forty years that oligarchy has controlled 
the destinies of Germany. The English “scare,” which has 
so scared Sir Frank Lascelles and other Englishmen who ought 
to have known better, happily did not scare the German people, 
and there was a positive holocaust of jingoes of all kinds at 
the polls, and, if the German people had effective control of 
their Government, this vote of no confidence in the present 
régime would be followed by a real change in German policy 
which would add immensely to the general comfort of Europe, 
which is getting heartily sick of the perpetual alarums and 
excursions by which the Wilhelmstrasse deems it necessary to 
keep Germany in the limelight. 


WE have said more than enough to explain the genesis of the 
Haldane-Cassel ‘‘ mission” to Berlin, the value of which from 
the German standpoint is inestimable. It was excel- 
lent business, killing many birds with one stone, all 
the more if it were attributed, as it was in the first instance, to 
British initiative—indeed it is openly declared in the German 
Press for the benefit of St. Petersburg and Paris to be due to 
King George—though as a matter of fact neither the British 
Sovereign nor the British Government was more responsible 
for its origin than we were. The Kaiser deserves the entire 
credit of summoning Herr Ballin to his councils, who, in his 
turn, enlisted the services of Sir Ernest Cassel, who conveyed 
the suggestion to our Government that the presence of a British 
Minister in Berlin would be welcome, and incontinently his 
Majesty’s Ministers walked into a transparent trap. Germans 
doubtless approve the intervention of financiers in international 
affairs and know well how to make use of them in German 
interests, but Englishmen prefer that their Government should 
keep clear of the Cosmopolitans of la haute finance. There is 
an unpleasant smack of Caillauxism about this “ mission,” which 
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has not unnaturally surprised Frenchmen after their recent 
unpleasant experiences of backstairs diplomacy, the benefit of 
which they wisely gave to the world. We need no go-betweens 
between ourselves and any other Power, and Ministers would best 
have consulted national interests by replying that any exchange 
of views desired by Germany would be more conveniently made 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels. What is the use of 
having a Foreign Office or an Embassy if international affairs 
are to be transacted by the Ballins and the Cassels? Lord 
Haldane himself is somewhat suspect. He is a born intriguer 
and has been in Berlin before, where he did not a little mischief. 
The main object of the “ mission,” needless to say, was to demon- 
strate to Russia and France that Perfide Albion was “at it 
again,’ and thus disturb the mutual confidence of the Members 
of the Triple Entente. It also provided convenient cover for the 
impending augmentation, of German armaments, which would 
pass unnoticed in England amid the general “geniality.” 
Junkerdom would naturally be gratified after the “ humiliation ” 
of last year at the spectacle of the British Government sending 
one of its Ministers whining to Berlin, while simultaneously the 
door was closed on even the possibility of discussing the limita- 
tion of theGerman Navy. Then that large portion of the German 
people who, pace our blood-curdling Potsdam friends, prefer peace 
to war, if war can be honourably avoided, would naturally 
be impressed by the spectacle of such a démarche at such a 
moment, demonstrating as it does that the policy of bullying 
Great Britain and France pays because it brings one or other of 
them to heel. Itis never wise for one Great Power to cringe to 
another Great Power. It is peculiarly dangerous for Great Britain 
to cringe toGermany. We have done it repeatedly; we have 
always paid dearly for it, and we shall do so again, as we 
never learn. Happily the mischievous enterprise of Lord 
Haldane and Sir Ernest Cassel has been to a large extent 
discounted by the declarations in the British Parliament that 
the initiative came from Germany, and by the semi-official state- 
ment to the effect that the British Government is acting in the 
closest conjunction with her partners in the Triple Entente. It 
goes without saying that absolutely nothing will come of this 
absurd episode, except the shedding of an enormous mass of 
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ink and the talking of a vast amount of twaddle. Things will 
remain what they are and the consequences will be what they 
will be. At the same time Lord Haldane and Sir Ernest Cassel 
had better have remained at home, and in any case it is 
advisable to enter an early and emphatic protest against any 
symptoms of Caillauxism in British policy. The long and the 
short of the whole business is that the bully of Europe is going to 
increase both Army and Navy. What are we going todo? We 
need among other things a new War Minister. 


THE King and Queen returned from India on February 5, 
after one of the most eventful tours in history, having added a 
splendid chapter to the annals of our Royal House. 
Their success surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions, but unfortunately the language in which 
the doings of Royalty are habitually chronicled 
is so extravagant, that there is no means of emphasising a 
really great achievement. We can only say that one of the 
keenest observers and critics and most measured of men in a 
private letter from India describes the conduct of their Majesties 
as “superb.” Although their return coincided with a “cold 
snap,” they received the warmest of welcomes in Portsmouth and 
London, a great crowd assembling before Buckingham Palace, 
which showed its feelings by singing “Home Sweet Home” and 
the National Anthem. On the following day (February 6) their 
Majesties drove to St. Paul’s amid every manifestation of popular 
enthusiasm, where a solemn Thanksgiving Service was held, 
attended by a great and representative congregation. Special 
prayers were offered up “ for all the people of India” and “ for all 
Indian Princes and Rulers within the Empire.” The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in a moving address, dwelt on the rich 
response vouchsafed to the previous prayers that the Royal journey 
might “tend to the increase of goodwill among the peoples of 
India.” He recalled to contrast the ancient triumphs when 
returning conquerors paraded their captives before the multi- 
tude with the present occasion. “‘Our triumph-song to-day is 
for the conquest not of foemen but of friends, and the bonds 
are woven strands of loyalty and love.” The Viceroy of India 
sent a striking message to the British nation from the Princes and 
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people of India containing “an expression of their cordial good- 
will and fellowship, and also an assurance of their warm attach- 
ment to the world-wide empire of which they formed part, and 
with which their destinies are now indissolubly linked.” This 
message, which was founded on telegrams received from the chief 
ruling princes, and resolutions passed at public meetings through- 
out India, and forwarded to the unofficial members of the Viceroy’s 
Council, gives some faint idea of the indelible impression made on 
the Indian Empire by their Emperor and Empress. 


Arrer a painfully brief respite from the Parliamentary incubus, 
the Legislature was reopened, a day late, on St. Valentine’s Day 
Cine at (February 14), in deference, it is understood, 
Parliament ‘'° the superstition of the Molly Maguires, who 

hold the number 13 in holy horror as pregnant 
with disaster. The King, accompanied by the Queen, drove 
in state from Buckingham Palace to the House of Lords, 
receiving en route, needless to say, a hearty popular ovation. 
The usual ceremonial was strictly followed, and the scene 
in the Lords was as striking as ever, though keen observers 
could not help feeling that something had departed from 
that once illustrious assembly never to return. It lost its 
soul in knuckling down to the Demagogues over the Parliament 
Bill, ostensibly in order to save the Crown, but really in order 
to prevent an influx of peers which from every point of view 
would have been highly desirable, though regarded with uncon- 
querable aversion by the noble army of parvenus mobilised 
behind Lords Lansdowne and Crewe, who were outraged at the 
prospect that other people indistinguishable from themselves 
should pollute the sacred precincts. His Majesty read the Speech 
from the Throne, which, after the usual reference to the friendli- 
ness of Foreign Powers, deplored the war between Italy and 
Turkey, concerning which “ My Government are ready, whenever 
a favourable opportunity may present itself, to associate them- 
selves with other Powers in any mediation that may help to bring 
hostilities to an end.” The situation in Persia continued “ to 
engage the serious attention of my Ministers, who are in constant 
communication with the Russian Government in regard to the 


best means of enabling the Persian Government to re-establish 
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order and tranquillity in the country.” Hope was expressed 
“that the crisis in China may soon be satisfactorily terminated 
by the establishment of a stable form of government in conformity 
with the views of the Chinese people. My Government continue 
to observe an attitude of strict non-intervention, while taking 
all necessary steps to protect British life and property.’ The 
Leaders on both sides in China had shown every desire to safe- 
guard the lives and interests of foreigners resident in the Empire. 
After referring to the Hague Convention regulating the trade 
in opium and kindred drugs, the Royal visit to India was dealt 
with in a paragraph in which the personal note was naturally 
strong. ‘In my Indian Dominions, the Durbar which I held 
with the Queen-Empress, at Delhi, in order to make known in 
person My succession to the Imperial Crown of India, has fur- 
nished Me with overwhelming proof of the devotion of the princes, 
nobles, and peoples of My Indian Empire to Ourselves, and of 
their loyalty to My rule. In the great cities of Calcutta and 
Bombay the spontaneous manifestations of an enthusiastic 
affection and loyalty, with which we were received by all classes 
of citizens, touched Us most deeply. We were not less moved 
by the welcome which has been accorded to Us on Our return 
home, and by the sympathy shown to Us by all My subjects in 
the personal sorrow which has overtaken My family.” 


Upon the great announcement made in India the Speech from 
the Throne spoke thus: “I trust that the transfer of the 
,, seat of the Government of India from Calcutta 

Speech to the ancient capital of Delhi, and the creation, 
in consequence of that transfer, of a Governorship 
for the Presidency of Bengal, of a new Lieutenant-Governorship 
in Council for Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa, and of a Chief 
Commissionership for Assam, may be fruitful in promoting the 
prosperity of My Indian Empire.” A Bill for the constitution 
of the new provinces would be laid before Parliament. The 
“Gentlemen of the House of Commons” were laconically in- 
formed that “the estimates for the expenditure of the coming 
year will in due course be laid before you.” It can hardly be 
said that that part of the Royal speech in“ which Ministers are 
peculiarly interested was particularly illuminating, for there 
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was an unusually severe economy in the information vouchsafed 
upon impending legislation. After a reference to “the grave 
concern” aroused by the relations between employers and 
workmen, and an expression of hope “that a reasonable 
spirit may prevail on both sides and avoid developments 
that would seriously affect the trade of the country” and 
the welfare of the people, came the curt statement which has 
encouraged the idea that Ministers are so completely at logger- 
heads on their Irish policy as to be unable even to concoct a 
decent formula defining their mighty destructive, constructive, 
and reconstructive statesmanship, that “A measure for the 
better government of Ireland will be submitted to you.” Sir 
Edward Carson could not have said less, and the countenances 
of the Molly Maguires were better than a play. The spoliation 
of the Welsh Church, upon which we publish an admirable and 
eloquent article by one of the most brilliant young members of 
the Unionist Party, was thus adumbrated: “A Bill will be laid 
before you to terminate the establishment of the Church in Wales 
and to make provision for its temporalities.” This was a 
masterpiece of euphemism, while the great measure of Manhood 
Suffrage suddenly sprung upon his colleagues and the country 
in the autumn by our unconscionable Premier, and the yet more 
sensational measur; for the Emancipation of Woman, to which 
Mr. Lloyd George, Viscount Haldane, and other Ministers under 
petticoat governmeat are committed, appeared in this jejune 
form in the Royal speech: ‘‘ Proposals will be brought forward 
for the amendment o° the law with respect to the Franchise and 
the registration of dectors.”’ The Adult Suffrage party, the 
Suffragists and the Suffragettes gave a common gasp, and each 
wondered whom the Sovernment intended to betray in this 
ambiguous paragraph, which may mean anything from the en- 
franchisement of all mea, women, and children, to say nothing of 
cats and dogs, down to a ninor amendment of the registration laws. 
After a promise to bring in a Bill to give effect “ to the unanimous 
recommendation of the lasi Imperial Conference for the amendment 
and consolidation of the aw relating to British nationality ”— 
which we may say in pasing was the solitary reference, apart 
from the Indian paragrapas, to the British Empire—Ministers 
covered all vote-catching coatingencies by informing the Legisla- 
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ture : “ You will further be invited to consider proposals for dealing 
by legislation with certain social and industrial reforms.” 


THE Debate on the Address in the two Houses followed the usual 
course with this healthy difference, that the Leader of the Opposi- 
iin oe tion in the House of Commons made it patent 
the Address {tom the outset that the kid-glove methods which 

have so long hampered the Opposition Front 
Bench had been finally discarded, to the immense delight of his 
supporters inside and outside Parliament, who are agreed that 
unless our leaders display infinitely greater pugnacity than 
in former years we shall never get rid of the Government of 
snobbery, jobbery, and robbery. As we have already observed, 
there is nowadays an unreality about the proceedings of the 
House of Lords which deters busy men from ploughing through 
the columns of rhetoric which the Peerage continues to emit 
after their glory has departed, and for which the more generous 
organs of the Press still find the requisite space. Contrary to 
custom, the task of moving the Address, in reply to the speech 
from the Throne, was entrusted to a veteraa, Lord Sheffield, 
owing to the conspicuous lack of junior veers prepared in 
return for the office and salary, which is at the disposal of any 
Lord who will call himself a Radical, to kov-tow to the Dema- 
gogues and to say ditto to Mr. Ure. Lord Sheffield waxed 
eloquent on the blessings of Welsh Disendowment, which would 
provide from a hundred thousand pounds to a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds “ for general Welsh purposes of public utility.” 
At least as much could be said for a measure to expropriate 
wealthy Radical peers without compensation. Upon Home 
Rule the Mover was decidedly unorthodox, and if any one read 
the speeches nowadays delivered in the House of Lords, Lord 
Sheffield’s apologetics would be calculated to cause anxiety 
among Irish Nationalists and Radical salwarts. Such a speech, 
coming from a semi-official spokesman, is all the more note- 
worthy, in the face of the fact that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
have convinced themselves, or at iny rate have repeatedly 
declared, and the statement has re-emoed throughout the Cocoa 
press, that Home Rule was abuncantly discussed and con- 
clusively decided at the last General Election, and that the 
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present Parliament has a Mandate (with a capital M) to dis- 
rupt the United Kingdom, to restore the Heptarchy, or to 
perpetrate any other folly or lunacy which may commend itself 
to Ministers battling desperately for their lives and their pockets. 
According to Lord Sheffield and contrary to the views of the 
Greys, the Haldanes, the Asquiths, the Ures, the Simons, &c. 
&c., Home Rule is very far from being a chose jugée, nor is it 
easy to carry out the will of the people hypothetically expressed at 
the last General Election, by establishing a parliament in Dublin 
to deal with purely Irish affairs, while leaving the Imperial 
Parliament in control of Imperial affairs, &c. &c. Lord Sheffield 
informed the Peers “ with regard to Home Rule, the problem which 
the Government had set before them for solution was one of 
extreme difficulty.” For his own part, he “ would support no 
illusory solution, which offered mere phrases and did not give 
effective and direct power for the purpose of maintaining the 
paramount rights of the United Kingdom.” His confidence 
in the capacity of the Government to solve the problem may be 
gathered from the dispassionate observation that the time for 
examining the Bill, “for amending it so as to secure that the 
assurances of the Government should have adequate effect given 
to them in the clauses, would be when the Bill became public 
property and was subjected—as it certainly would be—to a 
careful scrutiny in the Press, on the platform, and in both Houses 
of Parliament.” Evidently the speaker anticipated a repetition 
of the history of Mr. Lloyd George’s Insurance Bill—an ill- 
considered, undigested, impracticable, unworkable measure, to 
which no serious thought had been previously given, strung 
together by a few heedless and excitable journalists, and pitch- 
forked at the House of Commons with an earnest appeal to the 


Unionist Party to co-operate in licking it into shape, with the 
results we all know. 


Lorp SHEFFIELD, who is under no necessity to “toe the line” to 
Messrs. Redmond, Dillon, Devlin, and Patrick Ford, actually 
Colonial concluded his disquieting speech by a humble 
Analogy appeal to Lord Lansdowne, “‘ whether he, with his 

great knowledge of Ireland, and with, he was sure, 
his great sympathy with the Irish people, did not earnestly long to 
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find some way of escape from the bitter consequences of the past.” 
But we are very rapidly escaping from “ the bitter consequences of 
the past,” and the evil chapter of Irish ill-will would be speedily 
closed were it not for the countenance given by the Radical 
Party to the Irish Molly Maguires, who, as the salaried servants 
of American Anglophobes, depend for their bread and butter on 
embittering the relations between Ireland and England. The 
speaker dropped one particularly pertinent remark: “If Ireland 
were in the South Pacific they could have a Colonial solution and 
make the country as independent as Australia or Canada. But 
they could not do this, and the solution was therefore more 
complicated.” This is, of course, a truism governing the whole 
problem which has hitherto been successfully obscured from a 
number of innocent and well-meaning people by vague verbiage 
about “Home Rule.” Happily the hour is approaching when 
Home Rule must be reduced to writing. Meanwhile Ministers 
would be well advised in putting Lord Sheffield’s warning into their 
pipes and smoking it. The Seconder of the Address in the Upper 
House was Lord Furness, one of the many democrats who, after 
an active political life as an enemy of an hereditary House of 
Lords, ultimately condescends to join that assembly which 
on the present occasion he addressed in the gorgeous uniform of 
a Deputy-Lieutenant of Yorkshire. He spoke on labour unrest, 
emphasising the value of co-partnership as a remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory relations between employers and employed, 
and urged that a Royal Commission should be appointed to in- 
vestigate the question, but he had no suggestion to make for 
dealing with the appalling disaster immediately confronting 
the nation in the shape of a general coal strike. The Unionist 
Leader in the Lords, over whom Lord Curzon is believed to 
exercise a deleterious influence, which was painfully manifest 
last year during the terrible tragedy of the Parliament Bill, after 
the usual polite preliminaries was unable to conceal his or Lord 
Curzon’s disapproval of the announcements made at Delhi by 
the King, upon which the Unionist Party is invited to adopt an 
attitude scarcely calculated to commend itself to the Party 
at large, or, indeed, to any Unionist who will stop to think 
of the grave consequences of making what will appear to the 
people of India—however it may appear to the people of this 
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country—as reflections on the action of the Emperor of India. 
The Unionist Party cannot afford or consent to be placed in a false 
position on a great Imperial issue, through the ardour or the anger 
of one powerful and pushful personality, for whom some allowance 
may be made, as the policy with which his Viceroyalty was 
identified has been to some extent reconsidered. Lord Curzon 
cannot, however, be set up as an autocrat with a permanent veto 
on Indian policy, nor are Unionists content to say ditto to him. 
He is one of the last men upon whose judgment we should be 
prepared, in a homely phrase, to “ go nap.” He proved a lament- 
able adviser of the House of Lords on the great constitutional 
question, and there is no reason to regard him as infallible on 
other matters. After warmly complimenting the King and 
Queen on “a wonderful achievement,’ Lord Lansdowne indig- 
nantly repelled the suggestion that the success of the Royal visit 
to India was in any way attributable “to the historic announce- 
ment made by his Majesty on the occasion of his visit to Delhi. 
Any such assertion would, I conceive, imply a much too modest 
estimate of the effect produced upon the people of India by the 
demeanour and characteristics of their Majesties themselves.” 


ALL the reports from India, both public and private, coincide in 
emphasising the immense impression made by the Emperor and 
A Mistaken Empress on the myriads of people with whom 
Attitude they came in contact. But apart from this 

personal aspect and personal contact some great 
and lasting souvenir calculated to appeal to the Oriental imagina- 
tion had been expected to commemorate a unique episode, and 
for all time the momentous declaration made at the Delhi Durbar 
will be associated in the minds of the vast and varied communities 
which constitute our Indian Empire with the visit of the Emperor 
to announce his accession to his people. Parliamentarians should 
realise that there are moments in the life of nations when the 
single service they can render is to efface themselves. The Delhi 
announcement was impressive because it was not made in the 
despatch of a Secretary of State or in the speech of a Viceroy in 
Council, but because it came straight from the lips of the Sovereign 
himself, and such a declaration on such an occasion undoubtedly 
enhanced the prestige of the Crown in India to an extent that 
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can hardly be estimated by the Westerner. It would be regret- 
table, and doubly regrettable, if statesmen professedly Imperial 
attacked the Imperial Decree, all the more because Lord Lans- 
downe himself, when the change of capital was announced, 
described it as “irrevocable.” Surely it is futile to carp at the 
irrevocable. We are not so gravelled for topics calling for com- 
ment that we need devote our activities to those on which we 
cannot by any possibility do any good—even assuming we disa- 
gree with the policy—whereas we may do harm. Lord Curzon 
always “‘ sees red” where India is concerned, and he cannot control 
his indignation against the Delhi Durbar. That is no reason why 
other Unionists should “see red.” If they cannot bring them- 
selves to approve of the change of capital, they will be far wiser 
to hold their tongue. Lord Lansdowne was somewhat niggling 
on the subject in the Debate on the Address. (Happily the sub- 
sequent “ full-dress debate,” insisted upon by Lord Curzon, was 
too late to be dealt with in these pages, and we can only say that 
Lord Curzon’s performance was positively painful.) They would 
have something to say on the question of expense. “ ThenI think 
we shall have a word to say as to the extraordinary secrecy 
observed with regard to these changes—secrecy which, remember, 
carried with it inevitably the result that it was impossible for the 
Government either here or in India to consult fully all those who, in 
ordinary circumstances, would have been consulted in regard to the 
expediency of these great changes. Finally, it will be our duty 
to say something as to the manner in which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have connected this new policy with the personal intervention 
of his Majesty.” 


Lorp LANSDOWNE apparently forgets that the case for the 
transfer of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi was set forth in 
a singularly cogent despatch from the Govern- 
ment of India, with which Lord Crewe cordially 
acquiesced, and the exchange of these documents 
shows that no small number of experts must have been consulted 
before the final decision was taken. The manner in which a secret 
known to many was kept, so far from being blameworthy, is one of 
the brightest incidents in our public service, showing as it does 
the high and honourable standard animating Anglo-Indian 
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officials. It would have been impossible for the policy to have 
been carried out if thrown down for public discussion, which would 
have led to a strenuous conflict of vested interests centring round 
Calcutta and Delhi. Lord Lansdowne has always been praised, 
and deservedly so, likewise the Foreign Office, for the strict 
secrecy surrounding the negotiations which culminated in the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. So Lord Crewe, the Indian Office, the 
Viceroy and his Council, equally deserve credit for another well- 
kept secret. Nor could a more impressive mode of declaring the 
policy have been devised or a more striking manner of immortalis- 
ing the Delhi Durbar imagined than that the Emperor should tell 
his people face to face that he had decided in future to govern from 
Delhi instead of Calcutta. To the man in the street the advantages 
of getting the Government of India out of the province of Bengal, 
with its thoroughly vicious political atmosphere, is superabundant 
compensation for any disadvantages attending the policy of the 
repartition of Bengal. Turning to Foreign Affairs, Lord Lans- 
downe recalled a remarkable prophecy of Lord Salisbury’s made 
in 1881 : “ Some day Morocco will be as great a trouble to Europe 
and will carry with it as great a menace to the peace of Europe 
as the other Mohammedan communities further to the East used 
to carry twenty or thirty years ago.” If the immediate outlook 
was peaceful not many months ago “ this country was on the eve of 
a serious quarrel with a Power with which every right-thinking 
Englishman desires not only to live at peace, but to co-operate in 
the discharge of the great obligations which belong to a progressive 
and civilising Power.” The speaker refused to join the excessive 
multitude of advisers to his Majesty’s Ministers, whose counsel 
was frequently based upon misapprehension of facts, though 
he might have said the word in season upon Haldanism. They 
were continually adjured to arrive at a general understand- 
ing with Germany upon all outstanding questions similar to that 
concluded by the late Government with France in 1904; e.g. 
the Bishop of Winchester (oh, these Bishops !) had lately called 
upon the country to constrain diplomatists “and to insist upon 
what he called a genuine entente with Germany,’ upon which 
Lord Lansdowne sensibly observed: “It is quite true that in 
1904 the late Government came to an understanding with France 
upon a number of outstanding questions—questions which, I 
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think, might be described as of a subacute, if not an acute cha- 
racter. They had reference to the relations of the two countries 
in Siam, the New Hebrides, Newfoundland, and in Egypt. In 
that case there were ample materials for what might be called 
an all-round understanding. But there was no such array of 
acute and outstanding questions between this country and Ger- 
many, and for this excellent reason, that for the previous twenty 
years one British Government after another had been settling 
these questions as they arose, and settling them to the satisfaction 
of both countries.” He need not enumerate the different Agree- 
ments, numbering from fifteen to twenty and related to all 
parts of the world—the Western Pacific, Samoa, New Guinea, 
Heligoland, East Africa, West Africa, South-West Africa, and 
our spheres of interest in China. As a consequence when we 
went to Germany as to the other Powers for an Agreement concern- 
ing Egypt upon the same lines as our Agreement with France, 
the British and German Governments decided that it was better 
to restrict the negotiations to the questions connected with Egypt 
alone. There was also “a little Treaty of Arbitration which 
was made about the same time, but that really was all that there 
Was an opportunity of doing at the moment. I do not suggest 
that nothing more may be done in that way; but what I do 
suggest is that in the past, as far as I am aware, the diplomatists 
have always been ready to settle these questions with Germany 
in the most friendly manner, and so, I have no doubt, has the 
Government which is now in power.” 


Lorp LaNsDOwNE devoted the rest of his speech to criticising 
the preposterous Ministerial programme of legislation, in which 
there was one conspicuous lacuna, namely, the 
reform of the House of Lords, to which prominence 
had been given in the preamble of their own Parlia- 
ment Bill, subsequently fortified by the solemn pledge of the Prime 
Minister that the question would be dealt with in the lifetime of the 
present Parliament. It seemed really incredible that a Govern- 
ment in a minority in the House of Commons, comparing the 
number of its supporters with the number in any other political 
party, which depended for its existence upon a coalition of com- 
petitive groups, should arrogate to themselves the claim of tamper- 
ing with the union of the United Kingdom, of disestablishing the 
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Church in Wales, and of doubling, at need, the electorate without 
any attempt to consult the constituencies. It was equally in- 
credible that such an attempt should be made while one of the two 
Houses of Parliament, by the admission of Ministers themselves, 
was improperly constituted, while the other House of Parliament, 
ex hypothesi, so improperly represented the views of the people 
that they were ready to add anything between one and eight 
million electors to the present register. “I do not believe, I 
cannot conceive, a more cynical disregard of political principles 
than that we should embark on such a course under such condi- 
tions. That it is fraught with disaster I have no doubt, but we 
have yet to see whether that disaster will befall the country, or 
whether it will overtake the authors of these crazy enterprises.” 
Lord Crewe, the titular Leader of the House of Lords, was decidedly 
interesting upon the Royal visit to India, which he had accom- 
panied as Minister in attendance. He had never been among 
those who doubted “‘ the wisdom or advisability of that visit,” 
though men whose experience of India was “ infinitely greater ’’ 
than his “had considerable doubts as to the wisdom of their 
Majesties’ visit, partly because of the almost inevitable risks in- 
volved in a visit of the Sovereign to places where great crowds 
collect, and partly on general grounds with which I could never 
bring myself to agree.” But whatever views may have been held 
before the visit, only one view was now possible. “‘ Certainly there 
is only one view that could be held by any one who had the privilege 
of being in India and saw the continued and unalloyed triumph 
which attended their Majesties from the moment of their landing 
at Bombay, and their greeting by what, I suppose, is almost the 
most gorgeously picturesque crowd you could see collected any- 
where, through the splendid series of ceremonies at Delhi, through 
the magnificent heartiness of the civic welcome at Calcutta, back 
again to the affecting farewell which their Majesties took of their 
Indian subjects at Bombay.” 


Tue triumph of the visit was never for a moment in doubt. Thanks 
were due to the Viceroy for the part he took in preparing for the 
The King great event, to the Durbar Committee, most ably 
and Queen resided over by Sir John Hewitt, and the Com- 

mittees of Calcutta and Bombay for the endless 
pains they devoted to their task. Lord Crewe added: 
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But if I may for once break the rule which we jealously observe, of not 
bringing the personality of the Sovereign into our debates, I cannot refrain from 
saying how much the success of the whole visit is due to the individual share of 
his Majesty and the Queen. The entire forgetfulness which their Majesties 
displayed of everything except the performance of the stately duties, many of 
them involving long hours and much physical fatigue, which they had set 
themselves to undertake; their complete accessibility to all sorts of people in 
India; and most of all, perhaps, the air of fearless and unaffected enjoyment 
with which they entered into the popular side of the pageants in which they 


were the chief figures, contributed more than anything else to the marvellous 
success of their visit. 


Divinity hedged a king, particularly in Oriental countries, where 
he was regarded as being “a special manifestation of the Divine 
essence.” Their Majesties had succeeded without in any way 
impairing “‘ that tremendous feeling of awe and reverence.” To 
have achieved this while creating about themselves “an atmo- 
sphere of simple human friendliness and sympathy ” was a service 
rendered to the Empire, ‘“‘ which could only have been performed 
by the Sovereigns themselves, and not by any one of their subjects, 
however distinguished he might be in his own sphere.” The 
speaker was satisfied that the effect produced on India by the 
presence of the King and Queen would not be transient, “ but 
that the admiration and loyalty they have inspired will sink 
deep into the hearts of the Indian people.” Not less than fifteen 
million people must have been immediately aware of the presence 
of their Majesties, “and of these nearer ten millions than five 
millions must have seen them face to face. When we consider 
how in a country like India first-hand reports are carried from 
village to village, and from district to district, we shall be able 
to appreciate to how many of his Majesty’s Indian subjects the 
fact of his presence and personality has thus been brought home.” 
Lord Crewe wisely refused to be drawn by the “ somewhat critical 
tone”’ of Lord Lansdowne into a discussion at the moment, or 
even into any mention, of the administrative changes proclaimed 
at the Delhi Durbar, which had better be dealt with on a separate 
day. Let us reiterate that we are convinced that Lords Lans- 
downe and Curzon do not represent any serious body of Unionist 
opinion in the attitude they have unfortunately elected to adopt 
towards the Delhi Durbar. We are always among the first to 
attack the Government for their manifold crimes and iniquities, 
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for which they have been continually let off much too cheaply 
by some of our Front Benchers, but we should be the last to 
attack a great stroke of Imperial policy, which shows that 
somewhere or another, rarely as it manifests itself, there is latent 
in Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet sounder instincts than those which 
usually inspire the Government of snobbery, jobbery, and robbery. 


In the House of Commons the task of moving and seconding 
the reply to the speech from the Throne was entrusted to 
two juvenile democrats, both belonging to well- 
known Liberal families, gloriously garbed for the 
occasion, who acquitted themselves with distinction 
and modesty. Home Rule apparently excites a minimum of 
enthusiasm among Liberals, if we may judge from the utterance 
of Sir H. Verney, the Mover, who, after announcing that there 
was “‘a growing feeling of the necessity for some wide scheme 
of devolution for the business of this House, dictated not by the 
honourable and learned gentleman, the Member for Waterford, 
but by every consideration of common sense and business effi- 
ciency,’ added, amid loud Opposition cheers, that “1t will be 
the duty of Members in all parts of the House to put down such 
safeguards, restrictions, and prohibitions as they think necessary,” 
after which the speaker created much laughter by a delicious 
bull, prophesying that “the Nationalist Members below the 
gangway will be the first to submit to prohibitions against in- 
justices which they have no intention of committing.” Then, 
again, Welsh Disestablishment was “an extremely thorny 
problem,” upon which the speaker was qualified to speak, having 
been born near Llanfairpwll-gwyngyll, and having spent his 
honeymoon “ between Llanfairpwll-gwyngyll and Llanerchy- 
medd,” and he expressed the hope that as it had been a live 
Welsh question for nearly three hundred years it “ might decently 
be decided now.” The House of Commons was intensely interested 
in the personality of Mr. W. G. C. Gladstone, grandson of the 
Grand Old Man, who claimed indulgence on the ground that his 
experience of politics was practically ni and of Parliament a 
great deal less. “There is another ground upon which I ask 
for the sympathy and indulgence of the House, and it is this: I 
feel I shall fall altogether short of the expectation which might 
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conceivably and very incautiously be formed by some of one 
who bears the name I do.” He contented himself with a modest 
recapitulation of the topics mentioned in the King’s Speech, 
which completely disarmed his audience, as he repeatedly apolo- 
gised for his inexperience and inability—a rare and refreshing 
contrast to the demeanour of politicians on the make, and some 
of the professors of “swank” on the Treasury Bench might 
usefully learn a lesson in deportment from the latest recruit to 
the Radical Party. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s first appearance as Leader of the Opposition 
on the opening of Parliament had been awaited with eager anticipa- 
tion, and he more than fulfilled the great expecta- 
tions of his friends by delivering a speech which 
possessed every merit, especially that of exasperat- 
ing the pompous impostor at the head of the Government and the 
great Cocoa claque behind him, which with one accord commenced 
to call for the blood of Mr. Bonar Law and the restoration of Mr. 
Balfour to the Leadership of the Opposition! It is a poor compli- 
ment to Mr. Balfour, but Mr. Bonar Law could receive no higher 
tribute, and subsequent events have abundantly justified his 
keen, determined, and remorseless criticism of the Government 
of snobbery, jobbery, and robbery. He began, as is customary 
on these occasions, with a well-turned compliment to the Mover 
and Seconder of the Address. “It is a tradition that the Leader 
of the Opposition should praise those two speeches, whether they 
are good or bad. I am really thankful that on the first occasion 
when this duty falls to me I am able sincerely and without any 
mental reservation to congratulate the Mover of the Address 
on what certainly is to me the most interesting speech on the 
occasion which I have ever heard, and I may add that it seems 
to me that any one who is able to pronounce without hesitation 
and without a smile the two interesting villages named by the 
honourable baronet has no limits which he need set to his Parlia- 
mentary ambition.” With “ equal sincerity” Mr. Bonar Law con- 
gratulated the Seconder on a speech which had given pleasure in 
every quarter of the House, that wasenhanced by the modesty of 
its delivery. Mr. Gladstone occupied a special position, pace the 
Member for Merthyr Tydvil, as heredity still counted for a great 
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deal, and no Member of Parliament could forget or would wish 
to forget the great part played in that assembly for sixty years 
by the grandfather of the Seconder of the Address. Then 
Mr. Bonar Lawcame to close quarters with the enemy. “Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I have done with compliments, and I am sorry 
to say that I do not think they will be very frequent during 
the session upon which we have now entered. I do not, I 
may add, feel at all bound by the self-denying ordinance which 
applies to the two honourable gentlemen who have spoken. I 
am a Conservative, not merely in a Party sense, but I think by 
temperament, and I like old forms when they have any meaning. 
But there must be a good many Members of this House who 
feel that this somewhat stately pageantry, reminding us of the 
past, is a little of an anachronism to-day.” 


THE present Prime Minister had delivered an eloquent oration, 
emphasising the gradual evolution of the Constitution, in which 
he had said, in substance: “‘The constitutional 
forms under which we live have come down to 
us almost unchanged through the centuries. The 
body is old, but the spirit by which it is animated is always new.” 
Strangely enough, that speech had been made in connection 
with the very Bill the object of which was to destroy the Constitu- 
tion, whose glories were thus extolled. ‘“‘He has succeeded. 
He has destroyed the Second Chamber, as he expected, but 
he has done something else. He has... not less effectually 
destroyed the House of Commons as a legislative assembly, and it 
seems to me almost a pity that we should have these old forms 
which can only remind us of a Constitution which we have lost.” 
There was no limit to the subjects which might be discussed in a 
speech on the Address, and Mr. Bonar Law traversed some of the 
ground simultaneously covered by Lord Lansdowne. Debates on 
Foreign Affairs in that House presented an amazing spectacle 
owing to the attitude of Radicals below the gangway towards 
their Foreign Minister. * “Their speeches were divided into two 
water-tight compartments. In one of them they accused the right 
honourable gentleman of having adopted a policy which might 
have landed us in a war with Germany. Then they switched 
about. The other compartment consisted of attacks equally 
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violent, because he had not adopted a policy towards Russia 
which would inevitably have landed us in a war with that country.” 
He would not imitate that kind of criticism, though he adhered 
to the view that where secrecy was not necessary it was undesir- 
able, and he hoped the Government would enlighten them on 
Persian affairs. His comments on Lord Haldane’s performances 
in Berlin were deservedly caustic. In another sphere, “Our 
diplomacy lately has been carried into the limelight in a way I 
never remember in my past experience. We have had Lord 
Haldane engaged in some mysterious mission in Berlin, of which 
no one understands the purpose.” The speaker did not believe 
in amateur diplomacy. ‘‘ And if it were necessary for any Minister 
to go, I should have thought that the proper Minister was the 
Foreign Secretary. I have seen it stated in some Radical news- 
papers that Lord Haldane has the advantage of speaking German. 
That is not an uncommon accomplishment. I suppose our 
Ambassador at Berlin can also speak German, and that is hardly 
an adequate explanation. Indeed, to one who can only look 
at it from the outside, our recent diplomatic performance seems 
to me an extraordinary puzzle,’ which it might be hoped the 
Premier would do something to solve. 


THE First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Churchill) had been criticised 
for saying that the German Navy stood for expansion and 
the British Navy for existence. Mr. Bonar Law 
The Two pe 
ii said: ‘‘The words are true, and they are the only 
Justification for our determination to maintain a 
Navy such as we mean to maintain. The positions are not 
the same. Suppose that we were at war with Germany... . 
Suppose we were able to destroy the German fleet and to 
cripple German commerce; even then we could not touch 
the heart of the German Empire. But suppose the position 
were reversed. Suppose they had command of the Channel 
for two or three weeks, or less; they have an army with which 
we cannot in any sense compete. They could strike us down 
and strike us down utterly. I say—and I am sure that every 
man in this House agrees with me—that for us a supreme Navy 
under these circumstances is absolutely indispensable, and will 
be maintained at whatever cost of money or sacrifice.’ While 
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hoping for a good understanding, “I believe that if we make it 
clear that we are going to act in that way it will be also evident 
that an increase of armament does not alter the relative position, 
and is only a waste of money.” Turning to Home A fiairs, the 
Leader of the Opposition desired to know when the various Bills 
would be introduced, how much time they were expected to 
occupy, whether there would be an Autumn session, and whether 
the Budget would emerge before Christmas. One subject was 
conspicuous by its absence from the Most Gracious Speech. 
‘“ But it is what I consider the most outstanding feature in the 
history of the Government so far, and that is their broken pledge 
—I use the words deliberately—their broken pledge in regard 
to the reconstruction of the Second Chamber.” The Govern- 
ment were to be congratulated on having abandoned their policy 
of make-believe by not putting this question in the King’s Speech. 
Then they would like to know something about the Franchise, 
which, according to the Radical Press, would be one of the biggest 
reforms that had ever taken place, though the wording of the 
Speech might signify nothing more than a modest measure of 
registration reform. “Perhaps the Prime Minister will tell us 
what it does mean? If he is not in a position to do so to-day, 
if the fight in the Cabinet on the subject is not yet quite over, 
then as soon as the conflict is settled I hope he will give us the 
result of the battle.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer might enlighten them con- 
cerning the Insurance Act, which now occupied an amazing 
position. The Opposition had moved an amend- 
ment last Session urging the postponement of 
the Bill because it had not been properly con- 
sidered by the country. ‘What is the Government doing 
now? For once they have played into our hands in a way for 
which I thank them. They are employing their whole Party 
machinery to explain to the country a measure, not before, but 
after it has become law!” In this connection he would ask the 
Prime Minister a question, even though it might not seem a very 
important one. He had been told “that while the Liberal In- 
surance Committee, as it is now called, was masquerading under 
the name of the National Insurance Committee, public money 
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was spent on propaganda, and I wish to ask the Prime Minister 
whether or not that is the case. Was public money spent, for 
instance, on the meeting held on February 2 to popularise the 
Insurance Bill?’’ Mr. Asquith interjected: ‘‘ Make your charge 
a little more specific,’ to which Mr. Bonar Law retorted: “I 
made no charge. The question which I asked was perfectly 
specific. The question was whether any of the meetings carried 
on by the organisation when it was still called the National Insur- 
ance Committee were or were not paid for out of public moneys.”’ * 
They knew on the authority of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that all who disagreed with him were either knaves or fools, 
while the doctors, “the poor innocent creatures, that didn’t 
know their right hand from their left, who know nothing about 
their own business, but are misled by wily politicians into oppos- 
ing beneficent reforms,” were equally the subjects of vilification. 
These were but the wild outbursts of impotent rage. The general 
result was that should the Insurance Act come into operation 
it would be a totally different Bill to that which left the House 
of Commons, and it was a matter of rejoicing that the first sample 
they had of Single-Chamber government should be a measure 
affecting the whole population. Finally, there was the question 
of Home Rule, which would be dealt with by the Government 
under conditions which the present Prime Minister had protested 
against, ten years ago, when his judgment was as likely to be 
right as it was to-day—in fact, two lines of the Scottish national 
poet suggested that it was more likely to be right: 


When self the wavering balance shakes 
It’s rarely right adjusted. 


* The sequel was as amusing as it was amazing, if anything could amaze in 
the conduct of the present Government. Mr. Asquith, in his best heavy father 
style, indignantly repudiated Mr. Bonar Law’s suggestion, which he thus 
interpreted: “‘We Ministers of the Crown, who sit on this Bench and are 
trustees in the public interest of the funds of the country, have been guilty of 
malversation and diversion of those funds for the propaganda of our own Party 
and our own measure.” To this the Prime Minister emphatically replied : “ No, 
not one halfpenny of public money has been spent or will be spent for any such 
purpose.” A few days later the luckless Mr. Masterman was driven under 
cross-examination to admit that lecturers paid out of public money had addressed 
meetings in Scotland and Ireland ; in other words, Mr. Bonar Law was perfectly 
right. He is the last man to make ill-founded suggestions or charges incapable 
of proof. 
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TEN years ago the balance was quite steady. Mr. Asquith 
inquired, “‘ And now ?” to which Mr. Bonar Law replied: “‘ And 
now self, self-interest, has weighted the balances, 
and it is for every Member of this House and for 
the country to realise that we are undertaking this 
measure under conditions under which the Prime Minister himself, 
after, as he has told us, clear and mature deliberation, said that 
it ought not to be undertaken.” Never had a question been 
more wrapt in mystery than the Irish policy of the Government. 
What would be the position of Irish Members at Westminster ? 
How would their business be relieved if the Irish Members 
remained to rediscuss controversies arising elsewhere? Then, 
again, what of the financial system of Ireland, which the First 
Lord of the Admiralty told them must not be inconsistent with 
that of the United Kingdom ? This was interesting, but indefinite. 
Would the Customs be entrusted to the new Parliament? In 
seriously attempting to carry out such a vast programme in one 
Session as that set forth in the speech from the Throne, the Prime 
Minister would shatter to their foundations the Parliamentary 
institutions of this country. Mr. Asquith replied in his most 
ponderous style, though he spoke with some force upon the atti- 
tude of the Opposition towards the policy proclaimed at the 
Delhi Durbar. “The shocking thing appears to be that the 
policy approved by the responsible Government at home should 
be announced by the lips of his Majesty the King in the one case, 
whereas it was announced by the lips of Lord Curzon in the other,” 
i.e. in the case of the original partition of Bengal. After referring 
to the projected emergency loan of £200,000 to the Persian 
Government, Mr. Asquith spoke of Lord Haldane’s visit to 
Berlin, without saying anything of interest except that the 
initiative had come from Germany—thus giving the lie to the 
legends assiduously circulated on the continent. 


Our Ponder- 
ous Premier 


Tue Prime Minister appeared to have been nettled by almost 
every sentence in Mr. Bonar Law’s pungent speech, and was highly 

indignant at being asked for any details on any sub- 
+ hated ject, as, for instance, the probability of an Autumn 
6 Ml session, the main provisions of the Home Rule 
Bill, the date of the introduction of the Budget, &c. &c., though 
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he expressed the hope that the Budget would be brought in “ on 
this side of Easter.’ He unsuccessfully tried to wriggle out of 
his well-known declaration that it would be wrong for the Liberal 
Party to repeat the experiment of 1893 and try to carry Home 
Rule when dependent on the Irish vote, and had the effrontery 
to pretend that in the present Parliament Ministers had a majority 
without the Nationalists, though every one knows they could 
be turned out to-morrow did they not “toe the line” to the 
Molly Maguires. In fact, he was in a constant state of bubble- 
and-squeak, being particularly enraged by Mr. Bonar Law’s predic- 
tion that the Insurance Act, though passed into law, would never 
come into operation. “Why not? Who is going to prevent 
it? Is the right honourable gentleman, if and when he comes into 
power, going to repeal it?”” Mr. Bonar Law replied by giving 
a nod and saying, “ Certainly,’ upon which the Prime Minister, 
in his best transpontine manner, declared: “Heis. Now we 
know. The first plank in the new platform of the Tory Party 
is the repeal of the Insurance Act. We are getting on. I am 
very glad to have established that.” In a letter to the Press 
on the following morning Mr. Bonar Law explained the precise 
meaning of his interjection. ‘‘My understanding of the Prime 
Minister’s question was, ‘If you come into power now will you 
repeal the Insurance Act?’ And my answer was ‘ Certainly.’ ” 
Mr. Bonar Law added: “If the Opposition had the opportunity 
of dealing with the subject of Insurance at once, the repeal of 
the present Act would be necessary in order that a thorough re- 
consideration of its provisions might be made. But it is, I 
suppose, evident that if the Act were actually in operation, or 
if serious commitments had been made in anticipation by bodies 
interested, the subject could only be dealt with by drastic amend- 
ments of the existing Act.” We should have thought this would 
have been clear to anybody, even the Prime Minister. We have 
disposed in a footnote of another topic on which Mr. Asquith 
lost his temper with dire results to himself, as he was subsequently 
shown by one of his own colleagues to have met Mr. Bonar 
Law’s suggestion that public moneys had been used for Party 
propaganda purposes by a statement that, to put it mildly, was 
a wide deviation from accuracy. 
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THEsE self-righteous demonstrations by Tammany Hall politi- 
cians only serve to make Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
FI comic as well as corrupt. We trust that the whole 

apdoodle 
system of Boodle, upon which the present Govern- 
ment is largely founded, will be relentlessly exposed by the 
Unionist Party on the platform, in the Press, and above all in 
Parliament, where in season and out of season the spoils system 
should be exposed, as otherwise it will come to stay. In this 
connection we desire to express our keen sympathy and warm 
admiration for the courageous speeches which Lord Selborne 
has been making on the whole question of so-called ‘‘Honours,” 
which of late years have become a public scandal, and upon 
which we must admit neither Party has clean hands. We hope 
that Unionists will not be deterred from pressing the matter 
by the threat of tu quoque. We need not fear comparisons, 
and even if the kettle were as black as the pot it is in the public 
interest that the whole subject should be ventilated, lest the 
evil grow from bad to worse. It is incredible that Mr. Asquith, 
associated as he is with colleagues from whom the New York 
ward ‘‘ boss” has nothing to learn, should have the face to 
discharge this solemn humbug at the House of Commons. 

In the whole of my political life, which can go back for nearly a generation, 
I have never, I am glad to say, been exposed myself, or exposed others, to any 
such imputations. I have believed, as I do believe, that upon both sides, 
whatever Party is in power, the Government of this country is a pure Govern- 
ment, and the public offices are given, when they are given, to the people who, in 
the judgment of the persons giving those offices, are most qualified to perform 
them in the public interest, and that they are not given—although we may 
form different estimates of the relative capacity of different people to whom 
they are given—with corrupt, or interested, or personal motives. I will not 
say there may not be cases of isolated mistakes or misunderstanding on one side 
or the other, but the right honourable gentleman’s charge isthat we have erected 
public corruption into a system, He took refuge in aphorism, an aphorism of 
his own. He said that revolutionary Governments are always corrupt ones. 


But he put us forward as a revolutionary Government. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is that we are a corrupt one. [Hon. Members: “ Hear, hear.”] 


In melodramatic tones Mr. Asquith demanded that the charge 
“‘ should be prosecuted on the floor of the House of Commons 
and in the face of the country.” Mr. Bonar Law has lost no time 
inj;taking up the challenge, and before long Mr. Asquith will be 
engaged upon the familiar task of eating his own words. The moral 
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of the first night’s debate on the Address is writ large, namely, 
that your truculent Demagogues, who live on flinging mud at 
other people, are extraordinarily sensitive directly anybody 
ventures to tell them a few home truths about their own 
proceedings. The Unionist Party was immensely elated by the 
opening encounter between the new Leader of the Opposition 
and Mr. Asquith, who lost his temper to the point of incoherence, 
while the Radical Press was so furious at the severe handling he 
received that they clamoured for the return of Mr. Balfour ! 


Amone outstanding extra-parliamentary events, was Mr. Bonar 
Law’s great speech at the Albert Hall at the end of January, 
which not only caused unbounded delight to his 
audience, but constituted as formidable an indict- 
ment of the present Mis-Government as has yet 
been framed. It provoked that most truculent and thin-skinned 
of Demagogues, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to ungovern- 
able transports of fury, in the course of which he avowed his 
profound attachment to Mr. Balfour and manifested an equally 
profound disapproval of Mr. Balfour’s successor. Mr. Bonar 
Law should be grateful to his opponents for the artless assistance 
they have afforded him. The unmeasured abuse of which he is 
the object in the Coalition;Press—which recalls the treatment 
of Mr. Chamberlain in the hey-day of his fame—was the one 


Party 
Prospects 


thing needed apart from his own exceptional capacity to make . 


the new leadership a conspicuous success. The Unionist Party 
is in fine fighting fettle, while Ministerialists are at no pains to 
conceal their demoralisation. Every by-election tells the same 
story—growing Unionist enthusiasm, more Unionist votes, dis- 
gruntled Radicalism and fewer votes. Cabinet Councils con- 
sume three hours, and though, according to Mr. Lloyd George, 
Ministers are a happy and united family, his statement is treated 
as though it had proceeded from Mr. Ure. There is good reason 
to believe that Ministers are as acutely divided on almost every 
question—except upon the desirability of clinging to office— 
as upon woman suffrage. They are palpably incapable of 
tackling the problems they have so rashly raised, and the prophets 
anticipate early disaster. The Church in Wales is far more 
difficult to destroy than to denounce, provided the English 
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Bishops and Archbishops do their duty. When it is remembered 
that they are also pledged to convert the deceptive phrase “ Home 
Rule” into a working reality, and to facilitate the enfranchisement 
of women, which the Prime Minister has declared to be “ bad for 
women and bad for the State,” we can form some conception of 

their plight apart from the industrial unrest which grows more 
y menacing day by day. But the walls of Jericho will not fall at the 

first or second blast of the trumpet. The Unionist Party must 
continue the strenuous fight which opened with the opening of the 
session, and by day and night must harass the Government, giving 
and receiving no quarter; otherwise we shall have these Dema- 
gogues on our backs indefinitely, because though they are at sixes 
and sevens upon every question, they are united by that powerful 
incentive “‘ the cohesive power of public plunder.’ We do not 
propose to gratify the First Lord of the Admiralty’s love of lime- 
| light—if only our Unionist contemporaries would imitate our 
| restraint !—by dwelling on the notorious episode of which he was 
| the “hero” or rather the mountebank. We need only say 
that he afforded the capital of Ulster a golden opportunity of 
showing anew that if “the consent of the governed” is still an 
article of the Radical creed, there can be no Home Rule for loyal 
Ulster, as any attempt to subject the progressive North to the 
reactionary South, can only provoke civil war. It would be 
worse than putting the English under the Welsh, and the taste 
we have already had of Welsh methods should help us to appreciate 
the sentiments of Ulster Die-hards. The Rev. Dr. Horton, who 
is a valuable asset to his political opponents, and once advised the 
British people to “submit and suffer” rather than resist a 
| German invasion, now: counsels the Protestants of Ireland to 
clear out rather than resist Home Rule, which he acknowledges 


to be substantially Rome rule. Such are the neurotics of Non- 
conformity. 


AtrHoucH Count Aerenthal was anything but Anglophil and 
at a memorable crisis adopted a cavalier ‘attitude—to put it 

mildly—towards this country, Englishmen gener- 
Count 
| Aerenthal lly can sincerely and unreservedly express their 
| profound regret at the truly tragic death of the 
Austro-Hungarian ¥Minister on February 18. We say tragic 
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advisedly, because he died at a moment when he can ill be spared, 
and he seems to have been worried and hurried into an untimely 
grave by the scandalous campaign waged against him at home 
and abroad, and by the lack of support forthcoming from 
quarters where he was entitled to look for some confidence in 
return for ungrudging devotion. Though burdened with the 
nickname of the “‘ Bismarck of the Balkans,’ Count Aerenthal 
was never given time to show the true quality of his states- 
manship, but his main achievement, the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, will secure him a permanent niche in the Temple 
of Fame in spite of the German Emperor’s tactless effort to 
rob the Austrian statesman of his laurels by donning “ shining 
armour” in St. Petersburg, when it was known that Russia 
had wisely made up her mind that the annexation was not 
worth the bones of a single Cossack. Count Aerenthal was un- 
questionably a great patriot, and his reputation had grown with 
the realisation that he was a genuine Austrian patriot and not 
a pseudo-German, like his luckless predecessor, Count Golu- 
chowski, who deemed that the whole duty of the Ballplatz (the 
Viennese Foreign Office) consisted in saying “ ditto” to the 
Wilhelmstrasse. But, unfortunately for him, and still more un- 
fortunately for his country, he could not communicate his native 
independence to others. He was relieved of his office when in 
articulo mortis, and let us hope received in time the welcome 
news that the successor he desired (Count Leopold Berchtold) 
had been chosen to continue his policy of loyalty to the Triple 
Alliance, combined with the absolute equality of the Dual 
Monarchy vis-a-vis Germany, her right to abstain from backing 
the speculative enterprises of Wilhelm II., and to make what 
friends she pleases. Count Aerenthal’s offensive hostility towards 
Russia at the time of the annexation, which he had latterly 
relaxed, was a palpable blunder which served German interests 
better than Austrian interests, as it enabled the “‘ honest broker ”’ 
to insert himself between the two Powers, on the usual terms. 
Of late his waning energies had been devoted to restraining the 
Viennese war party from flying at the throat of Italy, the con- 
test ending in the retirement of the Austrian Chief of the Staff, 
but amid circumstances which shook the Foreign Minister’s 
position. 
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THE civilised world has become so satiated of late years with the 
fall of immemorial dynasties, and so dis-illusioned by the per- 
formances of their successors, that the voluntary 
abdication of the Manchus in China has caused 
scarcely a tremor of excitement, though it is as 
extraordinary and should be as far-reaching as 
any event since the advent of the British in India. There 
is nothing but goodwill in this country for the mighty mass 
of humanity constituting the Chinese Empire, and we can 
only express the hope that this startling change may fulfil 
the aspirations of the optimists, and that statesmen may emerge 
capable of discharging an overwhelming task. Though when one 
contemplates the painful failures elsewhere in smaller under- 
takings, it is impossible to feel very hopeful. Note the con- 
dition of Mexico since the conclusion of the “ Diaz tyranny ” ; 
observe the welter of chaos in Portugal under a so-called 
Republic. Of Young Turkey one may say “ plus cela change, 
plus c'est la méme chose.” Again, what has young Persia 
done with old Persia? Mr. Bland, who has already shown 
remarkable foresight upon Chinese affairs, is, as our readers will 
see from an exceptionally interesting article, of opinion that China 
is utterly unfitted for Republican government, and that the 
“ revolution” has no popular backing, whilst some of the “ en- 
lightened” measures already taken, as, for instance, the wanton 
condemnation of the pigtail, are likely to make it intensely 
unpopular. Unlike their prototypes in Turkey, Persia and 
elsewhere, Young China has so far shown disinterested- 
ness. Dr. Sun Yat Sen wisely retired from the provisional 
presidency of the Nanking Republic in order to clear the 
way for Yuan Shih-kai, the candidate of the retiring Dynasty, 
which made its exit in a series of edicts likely to remain 
unique. Speaking for the child Emperor, the Empress Dowager, 
after announcing his abdication, goes on to say (vide the trans- 
lation in the Times), “The people of the whole Empire have 
their minds bent upon a Republic. . . . Hew could I, for the 
sake of the glory and the honour of our family, thwart the desire 
of teeming millions?” After explaining that the union between 
North and South is essential, the edict continues, ‘‘ Therefore 
Yuan Shih-kai is given plenary powers to establish a provisional 
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Republican Government and to confer with the Republican 
provisional Government at Nanking regarding the procedure for 
effecting a union.” The Manchus, Chinese, Mongols, Turkis, 
and Tibetans will constitute “the great Republic of China.” 
“Thus I and the Emperor shall retire and witness the accomplish- 
ment of a perfect Government.” 


As we go to press the country is living under the shadow of a 
calamity so appalling that, although it has been advancing during 
Th many weeks, the public have refused to look it in 
e Coal ‘ ae 
Strike the face. The overwhelming majority of coal- 
miners in these islands have voted in favour of a 
general strike for a minimum wage, and have handed in notices 
to take effect on March1. At the moment of writing the outlook 
is dark, as both sides seem obdurate, and although the Govern- 
ment has been induced by the Daily Mail to attempt a tardy 
intervention, Ministerial effort so far has been abortive and 
pessimism predominates. All that is left to us is to hope against 
hope that even at the twelfth hour reason may prevail, and that 
a community which has many burdens to bear, may be spared a 
convulsion only second in its ruinous consequences to an un- 
successful war. Why is Great Britain above all nations afflicted 
by this continuous epidemic of unparalleled strikes? Are 
these among the blessed fruits of Free Trade, which used to be 
represented as a bulwark against Socialism and industrial anarchy, 
and yet nowadays we never seem to be out of the wood. The 
railway strike was largely a protest against low wages, but the 
miners have had an uncommonly prosperous time, and many of 
them, if not a majority of them, receive substantially more than 
any suggested minimum wage. The employers, we understand, 
are prepared to pay a fair wage for a fair day’s work. Many 
collieries cannot afford to pay a minimum wage unless guaranteed 
a minimum of work, and herein lies the crux of the controversy, 
which will be settled one way or the other before these pages are 
in the readers’ hands. The position is gravely complicated by the 
determination of the Socialists, who are rapidly capturing the 
Labour organisation, to force the Government to Nationalise the 
mines. They prefer any strike to any settlement. 
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WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT AND 
DISENDOW MENT 


Wirnin a year of his Majesty’s solemn Coronation Oath, the 
King has read a speech from the throne commending to the 
blessing of Almighty God the labours of Parliament on a Bill 
“to terminate the Establishment of the Church of England 
in Wales and to make provision for its temporalities.” It 
would have been more accurate to describe Disendowment as 
making provision “of” its temporalities, but on the whole 
the Government are to be congratulated on substituting the 

ry phrase “terminate the Establishment” for the utterly mis- 
leading word “ Disestablish”’ The Church of England in i 
Wales and in England has never been Established by Act of 
Parliament or by Act of the secular authority of the State, it 
has not even made any contract with the State. The Establish- 
ment consists in the mutual recognition of the Church and the | 
State, the State recognising the Church as a national institution 1] 
for universal ministration to the people, and the Church recog- I 
nising the State as a Christian and not as a Secular State, the 
Church accepting the duties of a National Church and adapting 
her organisation to fulfil that object. 

The only difference between the position of the Church of | 
¥ England as an established Church and the so-called free Churches 
is that, whereas the latter are bound as regards doctrine by 
trust deeds and their property is protected by the special Act of 
Parliament of 1844, the Church, being a National institution, 

bearing the National Standard of Christian belief, cannot alter her 
fundamental profession of faith or her constitution without the 
National Consent expressed by the King in Parliament. With 
i regard to the official position of the Church of England as the State 
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Church, the absolute privilege of the Church of England has 
largely disappeared; and Acts of State are frequently carried out 
under conditions which may be described as Concurrent Estab- 
lishment. In Wales this is particularly noticeable. The Investi- 
ture of the Prince of Wales at Carnarvon last year was a 
Parliamentary and religious ceremony, the latter being performed 
not by the bishops of the State Church alone but by Noncon- 
formist ministers as well. The civic ceremonies throughout Wales 
to-day usually involve an official visit of the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion to one or more Nonconformist chapels as well as to the parish 
church. 

Those of us who defend the Establishment defend it upon 
purely religious grounds, upon the religious character of the State 
and the National character of the Church, the Church and the State 
being united not by any shackles but by a common purpose of a 
common ideal and a common tradition. To our mind the only 
justification of the dissolution of this union would be the abandon- 
ment by the State of its Christian ideal, and the acceptance 
of a secular or non-religious ideal, or the refusal or failure of the 
Church to accept its National responsibilities. 

The vast majority of Churchmen are even more opposed to 
Disestablishment than to Disendowment, not because they desire 
privileges but because their conception of the Church is thatof a 
corporate body, Catholic and National, rather than that of a sect. 
Let us admit, too, that we cry “ save us from our friends,” to wit, 
the Liberationist Churchman, who is almost invariably an extreme 
partisan within the Church, and who wishes the Church disestab- 
lished and weakened by disendowment in order that his particular 
school of thought may prevail within the Church. As one who 
desires to see the Church of England delivered from the dominance 
of either the extreme High or extreme Low Church school, 
I should regret to see the peace and progress of the Church 
and the furtherance of Christian unity rudely interrupted by the 
probable disruption that would follow the Disestablishment of 
the National Church. 

Nevertheless, these general considerations do not apply to 
Welsh Disestablishment. Whatever argument there may be 
for disestablishing the whole Church of England there is certainly 
none for disestablishing part of it, assuming, of course, that 
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Disestablishment is a religious and not a purely political question. 
The Government propose to terminate the establishment, not in 
the four Welsh Dioceses but in Wales and Monmouthshire. If 
this proposal is carried out part of the Diocese of St. Asaph will 
be Established and part Disestablished; part of the Diocese of 
Hereford will be Established and part Disestablished. The 
Church in Wales being part of the Ecclesiastical Province of 
Canterbury, and remaining after Disestablishment part of that 
province, will be “‘ bound” in the liberationist sense of the word 
as long as the rest of the province is bound. True, according to 
all the Bills, we are to have a “ representative body ” of our own, 
either in substitution of or in addition to our representation 
in the Houses of Convocation and of Laymen. But even in regard 
to this representative body we are not to be free. Before this new 
body can hold any property or fulfil any of the functions for 
which it is designed it must be “approved by the King in 
Council.” So far from being freed from State Control the Church 
in Wales, inevitably bound in practice if not in actual constitution 
to the rest of the Church of England, she would be bound in 
addition to a State-made, State-controlled representative Council. 

Some of the Welsh political advocates of Disestablishment 
desire to see the enforced separation of the Church in Wales 
from the Church in England. In their mania for Welsh 
Separatism—it does not deserve the name of Nationalism—they 
would like to see the Church in Wales cut off for ever from English 
connections, and established by the State as a separate entity. 
This proposal could not and would not be carried out even if it were 
placed within the penal clauses of the Act. The whole Church 
in England and in Wales is determined to remain one and will 
never submit to enforced separation. The Church in Wales 
has been one with the Church of England since long before the 
unification of the State. The Welsh Clergy sent their proctors 
to the Convocation of Canterbury two hundred and fifty years 
before Wales sent representatives to Parliament. 

But this unity is acknowledged, in principle at any rate, by 
Mr. McKenna. He hinted, in his recent speech at the Queen’s 
Hall, that after Disestablishment the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
in England would be allowed to continue their grants from 
English Ecclesiastical property in England, in support of the 
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poorer part of the Church which lies in Wales. Such a permission 
admits not only the Established unity of the Church but the 
claim of the Church in Wales on what has now become under 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, the corporate property of the 
Church of England as a whole. This concession annihilates the 
consistency of the Separatists, and if rumour be true, the Welsh 
Radical patriots are exceedingly angry with Mr. McKenna for 
proposing such a vital concession. 

To sum up the opposition to Welsh Disestablishment as apart 
from general Disestablishment and as apart from Disendowment, 
it is founded upon the determination of Welsh Churchmen to 
preserve the unity and integrity of their Church, just as the 
Ulster men are determined to preserve the unity of the United 
Kingdom. All the talk of freeing the Church in Wales we can 
but regard as mere window-dressing, for the freedom we are to be 
given is a sham and a fraud, which we could not utilise for any 
useful purpose. We should only be free to become a constituent 
of the Free Church Council, but as there is no Free Church 
Council for Wales but only a Free Church Council of England 
and Wales, we should be swamped by English N onconformists, in 
spite of the fact that we are by far the largest denomination 
in Wales. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Noncon- 
formist denominations in Wales are bound very severely by a 
“dead hand” in the shape of Trust Deeds. Also that they are 
bound to their respective denominations over the Welsh border. 
The charge, so often made, that the Church in Wales is an alien 
Church because it is part of the Church of England and because it 
is called the Church of England, can be made against every 
Nonconformist denomination in Wales for precisely the same 
reasons. The Congregational Churches in Wales are part of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales—the Baptists are 
part of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Wesleyan Methodist Church whose name is no more Welsh than 
the Church of England, and the Calvinistic Methodists who are 
called after Calvin—who was not a Welshman—are all part of and 
organised with their respective denomination, which has churches 
in England as well as in Wales. 

The true text of Nationality is not the mere name but the 
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practice. The Church in Wales is the oldest, the greatest and 
practically the only National institution in Wales. It was a bishop 
of the Church * who gave the Welsh people their Bible in their 
own tongue and thereby did more than any other individual 
to preserve and make classical the Welsh language. The hymnal 
version of the Psalms, so beloved of Welshmen, Nonconformists 
or Churchmen, was the work of Price, Archdeacon of Merioneth. 
The national Eisteddfod was revived after the lapse of many 
years by two Welsh bishops. The Welsh Church to-day provides 
Welsh services in every Welsh-speaking parish. The Clergy 
are, with very few exceptions, Welsh-speaking Welshmen. The 
educational work done by the Church is acknowledged even by 
the most violent opponent. All true National aspirations, and 
National traditions are treasured as much by Welsh Churchmen 
as by Welsh Nonconformists. 

Like Nonconformity, the political propaganda of Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment are English and not Welsh in origin. 
The organisation of the Liberation Society, one of the by-products 
of the Oxford Movement, was-spread into Wales in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. In 1870 the first motion in favour 
of Welsh Disestablishment was introduced in the House of 
Commons. It was defeated by 209 votes to 45. This is most 
significant, as this decision was given only one year after the 
Disestablishment of the Church of Ireland. The Campaign 
continued, and when a similar motion was brought forward in 
1886 the majority against it was only twelve (241 votes against 
229). 

Not until 1894 did the Liberal Party take up the proposal as 
a party measure. Floundering about in the deep waters of the 
Newcastle programme and Irish Home Rule, the Radical Govern- 
ment made a sudden snatch at Welsh Disestablishment—thinking 
it to be a sort of lifebuoy that would save them amid the rising 
tide of Nonconformist opposition to Home Rule. Welsh Dis- 
establishment proved a further weight rather than a help. The 
Election of 1895 saw the Government utterly overwhelmed, and 
the Radical Party ploughed the desert sands for eleven years, 
the significant fact with regard to Welsh Disestablishment being 
the loss of so many safe Liberal seats in Wales, not on the Home 

* Morgan, Bishop of St. Asaph. 
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Rule but on the Church issue. In the Parliament of 1893-95 
there were two Welsh Members opposed to Disestablishment. In 
the Parliament of 1895-1900 there were eight Welsh Members 
opposed to Welsh Disestablishment. After 1895, the Liberal 
Party in their wisdom and the Conservative Party in their 
unwisdom kept the Church question out of sight in Wales. In 
1906 it was barely referred to anywhere. The new Prime Minister, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, came down to Wales and 
carefully refrained from raising the Disestablishment issue. His 
Government with their gigantic and independent majority seemed 
to have forgotten the very existence of the measure, and still more 
its claim to consideration as a child of a former Liberal 
Administration. Licensing Bills and all sorts of new measures 
took precedence of it, and it was not until the “ most powerful 
Government of modern times” found it was losing nearly every 
by-election that the attack was renewed. In 1909, Mr. Asquith 
reintroduced a Disestablishment Bill for Wales. It did not 
prove a great Party asset; so the Welsh Members were liberally 
rewarded and the measure was not proceeded with. As a result 
of the 1906 election, Wales was represented entirely by Free Fooders 
and Anti-Chinese-Slavery Members, all of whom suddenly discovered 
a zeal for Welsh Disestablishment some three years after the 
election. Baronetcies, knighthoods, recorderships, and legal 
jobs, great and small, came tumbling the way of Welsh Liberal 
Members—it became safe to address any smartly dressed lady in 
Wales who wore Radical colours as “‘ Lady” Jones. The Budget, 
the Welshman’s Budget, let us admit it, changed the political 
complexion very completely. It stopped the Liberal rot, and 
diverted public attention from an unjust Licensing Bill, a 
bigoted Education Policy, and from the Church question to the 
attack upon the landlords. The “land” has always been a 
strong electioneering cry for the Radicals, especially in Wales. 
The old traditional Radicalism of Wales is based upon the cry 
of the land. Somewhere at the back of the Welsh mind there is 
the feeling that Englishmen took their land by conquest—the land 
which is an object of deepest sentimental affection as well as the 
principal source of livelihood. Then for that new Wales, the 
Wales of the coalfields, where Socialistic doctrine has been more 
successfully preached than in any other part of the United 
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Kingdom, the land taxes were a most attractive bait. Above 
all, the Budget, which, politically speaking, meant the land taxes, 
made the Member for Carnarvon arbiter and dictator within 
the Radical Party. Every word uttered by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, including the “well nows” and “Ladies and 
Gentlemen,” became reported verbatim in the Times—till national 
pride in the great demagogue knew no bounds. The “ rare and 
refreshing fruit” offered at Newcastle seemed more worth having 
than the curates’ stipends or even the “remission” of tithe. 
Wales voted for the Budget. The Church question was never 
raised, much less discussed. 

Throughout Wales the Liberal Party kept the Church ques- 
tion well in the background, their legitimate excuse being that 
the Royal Commission which had been sitting for months, nay 
years, had not yet reported, and the subject was declared to 
be sub judice. Another election followed within a year; and 
the Commission reported one week before the dissolution of 
Parliament, so that there was little time for even a cursory in- 
spection of its many volumes. Less than half the Welsh Liberal 
and Labour candidates mentioned Disestablishment or Dis- 
endowment in their election addresses. Yet it is seldom that 
a candidate omits anything from his election address that 
is likely to win him votes. Nine Members referred to Dis- 
establishment or Disendowment, or both, including Sir Alfred 
Mond, Major H. Guest, and Mr. Keir Hardie. Two Members 
referred to religious equality, and the following eleven made no 
reference directly or indirectly to the Church Question: Rt. Hon. 
R. McKenna, Sir David Brynmor Jones, Sir Francis Edwards, 
Sir Ivor Herbert, Rt. Hon. W. Abraham, W. Brace, J. W. 
Summers, Edgar Jones, W. F. Roch, L. Haslam, J. Hugh 
Edwards. 

Of the thirty-five Members of the Government who hold 
offices and who issued election addresses, only three mentioned 
Welsh Disestablishment. This gives some idea of the extent of 
the mandate on the question. It has been carefully and deliber- 
ately withheld from the people of Wales and of Great Britain. It 
has been introduced in this session, for the same reason that it was 
introduced in the 1893-95 Parliament, as part of the Home Rule 
plot. The Government fear the loss of militant Nonconformist 
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energies and even of votes unless a diversion can be created 
during the debates on Home Rule. The most determined 
opponents of Home Rule are the Nonconformists of Ireland, 
and the Government dare not leave the field clear lest English 
and Welsh Nonconformists support their co-religionists in Ireland. 
The reintroduction of Welsh Disestablishment is simply and 
solely a move on the political chess-board to fools-mate the 
Welsh Nonconformist voter—to prevent him moving against 
Home Rule. It is a clever game, but it may prove, as it did in 
1895, too clever by half. 

Many people who show little interest in the more fundamental 
question of Disestablishment evince great interest in the ques- 
tion of Disendowment. Whereas Disestablishment is mainly a 
religious question, Disendowment is purely political. The argu- 
ments adduced for Disendowment are political arguments. They 
are largely based upon the nature of the origin of tithe. Church 
defenders claim that the origin is ecclesiastical; Liberationists 
that it is secular. Church defenders say that tithe is a form 
of private property, privately granted; Liberationists say that 
tithe is a tax. The astounding fact is the inconsistency of the 
Liberationists in this matter. Apparently not all tithe is a tax. 
Only tithe granted before 1703 or 1662. They keep changing 
the date. Then tithe which is paid to lay impropriators is not 
a tax, while tithe paid to the Church is a tax. The former is 
to remain in the possession of the existing recipients, the latter 
is to be confiscated to be spent upon “secular” or “ national” 
objects. ; 

But Disendowment is merely secularism, viz., the alienation 
of funds now used for religious purposes to objects of non-religious 
expenditure. The only excuse for such a policy would be that 
the Church is either not using or is misusing its scanty funds. 
The Church in Wales is the poorest part of the Church. It 
possesses fewer Endowments before Disendowment than the 
Church of Ireland after Disendowment. All the religious bodies 
in Wales are hampered by lack of sufficient funds for religious 
purposes. Nonconformist witnesses before the recent Royal 
Commission testified to the large number of persons indifferent 
to all religion and attached to no religious denomination. Non- 
conformists and Churchmen are straining eyery effort to obtain 
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funds for further church extension and for the payment of more 
Ministers. Among the Nonconformists twentieth-century funds 
and similar increases to their Endowments have been started; 
and in spite of the very generous response to the appeals of both 
Church and Chapel the funds at the disposal of each of the religious 
denominations in Wales are inadequate for the gigantic task of 
serving the spiritual and moral needs of a great growing industrial 
community. In addition to this, the Nonconformists reported 
to the Royal Commission that the four chief dissenting denomina- 
tions had debts on their chapel buildings amounting to over 
£1,000,000. The interest on all this vast sum of money is so 
much money that might be used for providing for the pastorate 
and the living agents of the Word of God instead of being spent 
upon the dead weight of debt. To deprive any religious organisa- 
tion in Wales of one penny that is being spent in the furtherance 
of Christianity we regard as a national disaster. Consequently 
Welsh Churchmen decline to compromise with secularists upon 
the question of Disendowment. It is constantly urged that the 
Church had better make the best terms she can with her opponents 
and pay as small a price as the enemy will agree upon in return 
for her alleged freedom. The Church in Wales has no desire to 
haggle over the number of shillings in the pound. The principle, 
apart altogether from its character as the barefaced robbery 
of private property, is in our view the principle of sacrilege—the 
taking of funds now devoted to the service of God and expending 
them henceforward upon purely secular objects. 

The disastrous results of the Government’s proposals, disastrous 
to religion and the Welsh people, will be emphasised by considera- 
tion of the actual provision now made by respective denominations 
in Wales for the spiritual needs of the people. In the diocese of 
St. David’s out of 339 parishes, in each one of which there is at 
least one resident Minister of the Church, 130 have no resident 
Minister of any other denomination. The Church is the only de- 
nomination whose pastorate is organised on national lines. In one 
district the Baptists provide a Minister, in another the Calvinistic 
Methodists, in some areas, chiefly the poorest, and where the popu- 
lation is most scattered, no Nonconformist denomination provides 
a Minister. The Church alone makes national provision. There 
is not one single person resident in Wales, be he Nonconformist, 
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Churchman, or indifferent, that has not the right to claim the 
services of some locally resident Minister of the Church. On this 
ground, if on no other, the Church can claim to be not merely a 
National Church but the only National Church. The parishes 
that will really suffer by Disendowment are the poorest and most 
remote parishes which are unable to provide a Nonconformist 
Minister, and where the Church alone is able to provide owing 
to her ancient Endowments, an agent of the Gospel of Christ. 
Under the provisions of the last Bill, introduced by Mr. Asquith 
in 1909, no less than 511 parishes, chiefly the poorest, would have 
been stripped of every single penny of Endowment. Do not let 
it be supposed that this ancient Endowment is all tithe. Of the 
total sum to be taken from the Church under the 1909 Bill, 
£107,456 a year was tithe, and £115,947 a year was not tithe. 
No matter how good a title the Church could show, if a benefaction 
was decided by the Commissioners to have been given before a 
certain date it was to be confiscated and expended upon secular 
objects. 

Readers recognising the patent injustice of the Disendowment 
proposals will wonder what justification, what reason, is adduced 
for such proposals. Let them remember that the Radical Member 
for Carmarthen Boroughs (Mr. J. Llewelyn Williams) once asserted 
that ‘‘ Disestablishment without Disendowment was not worth 
asking for, much less worth fighting for.’ The answer to the 
riddle is not to be found in the legal casuistry of Mr. McKenna, 
or disputes about the origin of tithe, but in the more straight- 
forward speeches of Mr. McKenna’s new Under-Secretary at the 
Home Office (Mr. E. J. Griffith). The following extracts from a 
speech delivered by him (Mr. Griffith) at the National Liberal 
Club in October last, show the real reason for this drastic 
scheme of Disendowment and Church dismemberment : 

The Church of England has always been a retrograde and reactionary 
institution... . 

It has always been the parasite of the aristocracy, and the agent of 


oppression; it has always revelled in the bondage of ignorance, always reviled 
the banner of the dawn in Wales. .. . 


It has been a very harassing institution in the history of the Welsh people.* 


It is clear from these words of this Welsh Member, whom it 
* Report in South Wales Daily News, Oct. 31, 1911. 
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delighteth the Government to honour with promotion to the very 
office which will be in charge of the Bill in the House of Commons, 
that Disendowment, at any rate, is regarded as the means of 
destroying a parasite and an agent of oppression. With this 
language before us the whole character of the Bill becomes 
apparent. It isa Bill of political revenge, based upon hatred and 
malice, re-introduced at a moment of Party difficulty for Party 
ends. Lest I am accused of shrinking from the numerical argu- 
ment, let me point out that, so far from Wales being a nation of 
Nonconformists, considerably less than half the population of 
Wales are claimed even as hearers or adherents (which includes 
persons of all ages) by the Nonconformists themselves. All the 
adherents claimed by the Nonconformist bodies in the recent 
Royal Commission, including the claims in some parishes of a 
number exceeding the total population, when added up, make the 
proportion of Nonconformists in Wales to the total population 
as 10 to24. Again, it is absurd to compare the “ full members” 
of Nonconformist bodies with Church communicants. The former 
contain, in some cases, young children who are full members of 
their chapels from their baptism, and I am not here referring to 
the Baptist denomination, but to the Calvinistic Methodist, which 
does not practise generally the custom of adult baptism. The 
only numerical comparison that would carry any weight would be 
the result of an official religious census. Such a census was taken 
specifically in Ireland by the Liberal Government before they 
disestablished the Church of Ireland. Churchmen have asked 
repeatedly for the same fair treatment in Wales, and have been 
consistently denied this one method of obtaining reliable figures ; 
among the most strenuous opponents of an official census being 
those very Welsh Radical Members most given to the use of 
numerical comparisons. However, at the crisis of the world’s 
history there was a majority in favour of Barabbas. Barabbas 
wasarobber. There may be a majority in the House of Commons 
in favour of Barabbas to-day. But all those who prefer the 
banner of the Cross to Mr. Griffith’s “ banner of the dawn in 
Wales ”’ are determined to oppose the meanest and most unjust Bill 
that has ever been proposed for weakening the work of a Christian 
Church in that part of a Christian kingdom where Christian 
work is most needed. Our only fear is lest Christian men of all 
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denominations may fail to realise the true nature of the Govern- 
ment’s proposals in time, or lest, though they realise it, they may 
fail to make their voices heard in protest. As a Welsh Member of 
Parliament I appeal to all readers of this Review to come—and to 
come now—to the help of the Church in Wales against her revilers 
and would-be oppressors. The new Liberal doctrine that 
“ minorities must suffer’ is not the doctrine upon which the civil 
and religious liberties of the British people are based. A secular 
State, a divided and impoverished Church, are not the institutions 
upon which the greatness of the British people is based. The 
union of Church and State is our most priceless heritage and let it 
not be idly cast away. 


W. Ormssy Gore. 
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THE VERDICT OF THE ADMIRALS 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD AND ADMIRAL MAHAN 
ON THE NAVAL CRISIS 


By a curious coincidence Lord Charles Beresford’s criticism 
of Admiralty administration during the past five years was 
published on the same day as Admiral Mahan’s lectures on 
Naval Strategy.* Both works are of first-rate importance from 
the light they shed upon the efficiency of our naval defences 
and the soundness of the theories on which our war preparations 
are based. Admiral Mahan, to give him his retired rank, though 
he modestly signs himself Captain, addresses himself first and 
foremost to American readers. He deals mainly with principles. 
But his conclusions have an application to British present-day 
conditions, and he often illustrates his points from those conditions. 
The most striking fact is that, writing thousands of miles away, 
of course without knowledge of Lord Charles Beresford’s views, 
he endorses them at most points. The greatest living authority 
on naval history is in general agreement with the officer whom our 
mandarins deprived of his command afloat, because he protested 
against defective and dangerous dispositions. 

The more The Betrayal is studied, the deeper the impression 
which it creates by its restraint and moderation; the stronger 
the feeling must be that Lord Charles was most unjustly treated 
when he was summarily ordered to haul down his flag a year 
before the expiration of the normal period of his command 
in the Channel. We shall not deal with the personal aspects 
of this supersession; they have already been sufficiently dis- 
cussed in the National Review. We shall rather consider the 


* The Betrayal. By Lord Charles Beresford. King. 2s. 6d. net. 
Naval Strategy. By Captain A. T. Mahan. Sampson Low. 16s. net. 
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general case against the late Admiralty and the Government, 
though it must be said that the removal of Lord Charles from 
the active list was an act of great mischief from the national 
standpoint. No other officer took such pains with the younger 
men. He made his fleet a veritable school of admirals. He 
required even lieutenants to manceuvre the Channel Fleet from 
time to time, while he faced the entire responsibility if anything 
had gone wrong. In battle, through the heavy losses which are 
certain to be sustained, the command may pass to junior officers. 
It is therefore all-important that they should be taught in peace 
to perform the duties that may fall upon them in action. 

Our Press, which lives largely in a land of illusions, has 
generally neglected or ridiculed Lord Charles Beresford’s criticisms. 
It will be well, then, to take the most important of them point 
by point, and show how they are endorsed by Admiral Mahan. 
The first and perhaps the gravest charge brought by Lord Charles 
is that the Two-Power standard has been abandoned. He gives 
the following Table of naval force in large armoured ships, as it 
may be expected to stand in April 1914: 


Great Germany Triple 


Britain Alliance 
Dreadnoughts 22 16 25 
Invincibles . 10 5 5 
Pre-Dreadnoughts (15 years old) . 23 18 33 
55 39 63 


Where, asks Lord Charles, is the Two-Power standard? Where is the two- 
to-one standard? Where is the half-as-much again superiority postulated in 
the Admiralty Memorandum, Cd. 5539 (Admiral Wilson’s famous Memorandum 
on invasion)? And what is the policy of his Majesty’s Government? If it 
consists in maintaining the Two-Power standard it is an utter delusion. We 
are sixteen ships short of the Two-Power standard. If it consists in maintaining 
a two-to-one standard we should in 1914 possess 78 large armoured ships instead 
of 55. 

It is, however, a question whether the force of the Triple Alliance 
is not slightly overstated. It is doubtful whether more than 
four Italian and three Austrian Dreadnoughts will be completed 
for sea in April 1914. In that case, two ships must be deducted 
from Lord Charles’s figure for the Triple Alliance. But, against 
this, considerable deductions must be made from the British 
figures. Two of our Invincibles are building for the Dominions ; 
one of these two will not be under the British Admiralty. Both 
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will be stationed in the Pacific, and, in addition, one British 
Invincible must be despatched to the same ocean in accordance 
with the naval agreement of 1909 with the Dominions. Thus 
only twenty-nine British Dreadnoughts and Invincibles will be 
available for service in European waters, as against twenty-eight 
ships of the same type belonging to the Triple Alliance. 

By the year 1915, the increase in the Austrian and Italian navies will 
involve the necessity of placing a squadron of at least eight modern heavy ships 
in the Mediterranean, thereby reducing our force in home waters to an approxi- 
mate equality with the force of Germany. It may become necessary in addition 
to keep a battle squadron on the China station. . . . These are the most 
elementary considerations with which every student of affairs is acquainted. 


It need only be added that Ministers have paid no attention 
to this peremptory need of the near future. They are so busy 
dismembering our country and destroying its institutions that 
they are neglecting that naval predominance on which its very 
existence depends. Here Admiral Mahan speaks with tremendous 
force, confirming the charges which Lord Charles has made. 
He accepts and endorses the statement of the Two-Power standard 
proposed in the National Review for July 1909. 

The Two-Power standard must mean the maintenance of two fleets, the one 
superior in all arms to the foreign fleet next in order of strength, the other 
superior in all arms to the foreign fleet next again in order of strength. . . 
Taking present conditions in Europe and present naval programmes, the Two- 
Power standard requires that Great Britain have in home waters a fleet distinctly 


superior to that of Germany, and that she shall be able to place in the 
Mediterranean one equally superior to those of Austria and Italy combined. 


Now this, be it observed, is an even larger margin than Lord 
Charles has required. It would demand a fleet of ten British 
Dreadnoughts in the Mediterranean, and another fleet of at 
least twenty-five or twenty-six ships of the same type in the 
North Sea, or a total of thirty-six Dreadnoughts available for 
European: service, against the twenty-nine we shall actually 
possess, disregarding altogether the pre-Dreadnoughts, the value 
of which must decline with every year. And Admiral Mahan 
insists that Austria has every reason for throwing her weight into 
the scale against Great Britain : 

Austria is not now the enemy chiefly feared by Great Britain ; but it will be 


to Austria’s interest to see Great Britain out of the Mediterranean, for Austria 
has great inducements to acquisition within it. Austria and Germany cannot 
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be said to have common objects; but they havea common interest in supporting 
one another, and their particular objects will be best furthered by co-operating 
with each other in world policies. 


The peril in the Mediterranean is all the greater, because 
Admiral Mahan thinks that the balance of power in Europe has 
broken down, owing to two causes, the rapid growth of Germany 
in wealth and population and the equally rapid development of 
her navy as contrasted with the regress of British armaments. 
Holding the central position in Europe with her ally, Austria, 
she wields “a military power against which on the land no com- 
bination in Europe can stand. The Balance of Power no longer 
exists.” 

The important point to us here is the growing power of the German Empire 

in which the efficiency of the state as an organic body is so greatly superior to 
that of Great Britain. . . The power to control Germany does not exist in 
Europe except in the British Navy; and if social and political conditions in 
Great Britain develop as they now promise, the British Navy will probably 
decline in relative strength so that it will not venture to withstand the German 
on any broad lines of policy, but only in the sense of immediate British interests, 
Even this condition may disappear, for it seems as if the national life of Great 
Britain were waning at the same time that that of Germany is waxing. 
Two years ago, writing in the Daily Maz, Admiral Mahan dis- 
cerned a tendency on the part of the British nation to sacrifice 
its navy for selfish ends and old age pensions. Now in a more 
deliberate form he records his judgment that the nation will 
falter before the vast demands that must be made of it, if it is 
to retain its old position. 

A second weakness on which Lord Charles laysstrong emphasis, 
is the absence of adequate dock provision for our new ships. 

It is as wise to build ships without providing docks for them as it would be 
to build a locomotive engine witnout providing tools for cleaning and repairing 
purposes. But in the case of the locomotive, the necessary equipment of tools 
can quickly be made, whereas docks take longer to build than a ship. 
Furthermore, what is not generally understood by the public is that docking 
accommodation is more important to the fleet in respect of the periodical 
cleaning of ships than in respect of repairs. A foul bottom retards the speed 


of the vessel and involves increased coal consumption. In other words docks 
are more necessary before an action than after it. 


Admiral Mahan is in absolute accord : 


Among resources, he says, dry docks occupy the place first in importance : 
(1) because to provide them requires the longest time; (2) because they 
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facilitate various kinds of repairs; (3) because by the capacity to clean and 
repair several vessels at once and so restore them with the least delay to the 
fleet, they maintain offensive energy. 

Dry docks represent in a condensed form the three requirements of a 
strategic seaport. In position they should be as near the scene of war as 
possible. Strength is represented by numbers; the more numerous the docks, 
the greater the offensive strength of the port. 


And again, “ abundant coal and adequate docking are the two 
chief demands of a fleet during hostilities.” Let us, then, turn 
once more to Lord Charles Beresford, and observe how far the 
Government, Committee of Defence and Admiralty—for all three 
are responsible—have provided adequate docking for the British 
navy in the probable theatre of hostilities. 

It is a dismal story. Before 1906 the necessity of a naval 
base on the East coast had been recognised by the Unionist 
Government. It procrastinated and delayed, but at last it 
made arrangements to begin work at Rosyth. 

One of the first acts of the Liberal Government was to postpone the work. 
The Admiralty in this matter as in others was in collusion with the Government. 
On July 2, 1909, there was published in the press an Admiralty document, of 
which twenty-five copies were printed, in which were described various economies 
effected at the request of the Government, among them being an item of 
£7,000,000 allocated for the construction of Rosyth. 

Had a War Staff existed at the Admiralty, it is permissible to believe that 
such a betrayal of the public trust would not have occurred. In Germany the 
Admiral Staff arranged that the construction of docks for the new heavy 


armoured vessels should proceed concurrently with the building of those 
vessels. 


In 1909, in panic at the result of its negligence, the Admiralty 
set to work to provide make-shifts in the shape of floating docks, 
which are expensive and unsatisfactory; and only then did 
it begin the reconstruction of Portsmouth Dockyard, “‘ which has 
long been unfit for modern requirements.” To-day there is still 
no Government dry dock and only one private dock (that too 
small for our newest ships) on the East coast “in which a heavy 
armoured ship of the Dreadnought type can be accommodated, 
although there are thirty-one (thirty-two ?)' such ships, built, 
building and projected.” So that the British Navy is without 
one of the most important elements of offensive naval force on 
that coast. There can be no disputing Lord Charles’s con- 
clusion : 
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In the event of an emergency, this condition of things must result in grave 
loss. In any event the country will sooner or later be compelled to pay immense 
sums for the tardy fulfilment of deferred obligations. 


There must not only be docks, but also the bases in which those 
docks are situated must be adequately protected by fortifications 
and land forces, Admiral Mahan tells us : 


Let us avoid the extreme of the Blue Water school and bear in mind that 
a fleet charged with the care of its base is a fleet by so far weakened for effective 
action—weakened both strategically and tactically. 


Such a fleet will be “ clogged in its movement and is to some extent 
in a false position.” 


An egregious instance at the present moment is the fear in Great Britain of 
German invasion. This is due to the great inferiority of the army in the British 
Islands to that of Germany. The British Islands are inadequately garrisoned ; 
they depend for defence on the fleet alone; and the fleet consequently is tied 
to British waters. 


A further point with regard to the disposition of naval bases 
which Admiral Mahan lays down is this : 


That on every sea frontier there should be at least two secure ports 
sufficiently fortified, and capable of making any and all repairs. In such cases 
pursuit may be baffled if the enemy can be dropped out of sight ; but with one 
port he knows to which you are bound. 


The German Navy has at its disposal two distinct sets of bases 
linked together by an interior line of communication, the North 
Sea-Baltic Canal, and perfectly fortified. It can fall back on 
Wilhelmshaven or on Kiel by the Skaw. The British Navy 
in the North Sea has only one line of operations and retreat, past 
the Straits of Dover to inadequately equipped Portsmouth or to 
distant Plymouth. Even when Rosyth is complete, our fleet 
will have only one North Sea base, and that very indifferently 
fortified. On this question of fortifications for our home naval 
bases Lord Charles does not speak, though his private opinion is 
pretty well known and is in substance that of Admiral Mahan. 
But with regard to our distant naval bases he points out that in 
1906-7 

the mine-tields were all abolished, and the guns were dismantled or removed, 


The mine-fields at home and at one or two other places abroad were shortly 
afterwards replaced at a cost of thousands of pounds. At Rangoon, to which 
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place the oil, an invaluable prize, is conducted in pipes, the mines were removed. 
Trincomalee, the most important naval base in Eastern waters, is left without a 
soldier and a gun. 


With regard to the distribution of naval force, war plans 
and war training, the two admirals are in the closest possible 
accord. Lord Charles Beresford points out that, in 1907, under 
the Admiralty dispositions of 1906-7 : 

The ships in home waters were distributed among three fleets: the Channel. 
Atlantic and Home fleets. Each of these was stationed at a different place under 
a separate command. . . The Admiralty did not think proper to combine the 


fleets for training purposes except upon one occasion (October 1907) when fifty 
vessels from the Home fleet out of 244 were sent on manceuvres. 


He shows that for the success of any war plan, it is essential that 
the commander-in-chief should know what ships he has available 
and what is their condition, and that therefore “‘ the whole of the 
fleet upon a station should be placed under one command.” With 
a force split up and dissipated in detachments under three separate 
admirals it was impossible to carry out any plan—supposing one 
to have existed—or to train the fleet properly for war. Here 
Admiral Mahan tells us that the Naval War College in the United 
States has paid its cost, if in no other way, by teaching naval 
officers “‘ the folly of dividing the battle-fleet in peace or in war,” 
which was what the British Admiralty did in 1907. “ This 
principle of concentration,” he adds, “is the ABC.... 
Concentration sums up in itself all the other factors, the entire 
alphabet, of military efficiency in war.” It was, by the way, this 
very principle which our Admiralty journals pronounced to be 
‘“‘ musty ” when the extraordinary scattering of the fleet in 1907 
was sharply criticised. 

But was there a satisfactory war plan in 1907? Was there 
even one in the Morocco crisis in 1911? Lord Charles Beresford 
hints that the naval dispositions in that crisis were altogether 
unsatisfactory. Because he has not dotted the i’s, his indictment 
has been challenged in the ostrich Press. It is therefore of 
extreme importance to examine these dispositions, the more so 
as the German Government has by its inspired organs accused the 
British Navy of meditating and preparing a treacherous attack 
on the German fleet in time of peace. No secrets will be dis- 
closed in this article; the movements of ships and fleets shall 
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simply be collated from the Times and service Press, so that 
it is open to any one who lists to check our statements. Let us 
begin by saying that the famous Cawdor Memorandum of 1905 
insisted that the strategic distribution in peace of ships must be 
that adapted for war. The same document emphasised the 
necessity of taking timely precautions before the moment of 
strained relations which “ may occur at the shortest notice.” 
How far, then, did the Admiralty in 1911 act up to the excellent 
doctrines which it had itself laid down ? 

At the moment of extreme danger, which came in mid-August, 
when difficulties occurred in the “ conversations ” between France 
and Germany and when a general railway strike was imminent 
in England, the effective British naval force in home waters was 
split up into detachments and scattered. On August 14, ten 
Dreadnoughts of the First Division of the Home fleet left Portland 
for Cromarty. They had been preceded by some days by the 
First Destroyer flotilla, which, however, was not up to its full 
strength of twenty-four boats. At Queensferry on the Forth was 
stationed another destroyer flotilla which mustered twenty-four 
destroyers and torpedo-boats. This was the entire organised 
naval force present in the North Sea in August, with the exception 
of another Dreadnought (the Invincible) which proceeded, 
separate from the main body of the First Division, to Cromarty. 
On August 14, the German High Sea fleet disappeared. It left 
the Norwegian coast, was joined by heavy reinforcements in the 
shape of the Reserve squadron, and with a strength of at least 
five Dreadnoughts (possibly more), twenty-four other armoured 
ships, eight or ten cruisers and seventy destroyers, steamed out 
into the North Sea and carried out manceuvres, in the course 
of which its advanced scouts and destroyers closed within fifty 
or eighty miles of the British coast, according to the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, which is not a sensational or alarmist journal. If war 
had broken out, or if the German Government had determined 
to strike, itwas admirably placed to intercept the ten Dreadnoughts 
of the Home fleet and bring them to battle. It could have dealt 
such a blow as the Japanese destroyers inflicted at Port Arthur 
on February 8, 1904. Howoyer highly we estimate the fighting 
qualities of the Dreadnought glass, the British division was so 
poorly supported by cruisers ang. torpedo craft and so enormously 
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outnumbered, that its defeat would have been the probable result 
of an encounter. The strategy which places a British naval force 
in such a situation in the hour of strained relations can only be 
described as extraordinary. It may indeed be said that no 
untoward result did actually happen. But if a fire brigade turns 
out late with half its engines its mistake is not excused because 
the alarm was only given for purpose of exercise. 

These facts at least show that the Admiralty never imagined 
that war was possible and that therefore it was not plotting any 
treacherous attack. After this perilous movement of a detach- 
ment in the face of a massed force, the eleven Dreadnoughts were 
left at Cromarty, some hundreds of miles away from effective 
support, in a defenceless anchorage, though towards the middle 
and end of August four more German Dreadnoughts were fully 
manned and undergoing their trials.* The Second Division of 
the Home fleet remained in the south till September 8, when it 
was suddenly ordered to the Forth. It mustered only one Dread- 
nought, four other battleships and four armoured cruisers. Two 
other battleships belonging to the division proceeded to the 
same destination apart from the main body. On September 9 
occurred a panic on the Berlin Bourse. Thus a second time 
a weak British detachment was exposed to the attack of a 
concentrated German force, and no adequate support was within 
reach. The First Division at Cromarty was seven hundred miles 
away when the movement began, and even when it had been 
completed the two main fighting sections of our fleet were one 
hundred and eighty-five miles apart, one of them in an open 
harbour, and the other in the Forth, the defences of which could 
offer little resistance to modern battleships. Hither might have 
been attacked before the other could come up. Thus twice in a 
month a naval Colenso was risked. Yet the German Govern- 
ment, like the wolf in the fable, accuses the Admiralty lamb of 
“* meditating the destruction of the German fleet.” 

These dispositions abundantly illustrate Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s warning that an efficient War Staff, able to-secure attention 
for its demands, is the first requisite of our safety, and that, 


* The Third Division of the Home fleet had meantime been assembled at 


Lamlash on the west coast of Scotland with its ships half manned and lacking 
coal and oil, 
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without such a Staff, we can never be certain that similar mistakes 
will not be made and similar risks taken by overworked and 
distracted officials. And let us note Lord Charles’s opinion that 
“as at present constituted the new War Staff is not placed in 
direct communication with the Board.” The Director of 
Operations frames his plan; the Chief of the Staff may reject 
it, or may decide to lay it before the First Sea Lord; the First 
Sea Lord may reject it or decide to ask the Cabinet for the men and 
money which it requires; and finally the Cabinet may reject it. 
With all these steps, all these go-betweens, responsibility may 
be destroyed and energetic action paralysed. Far better is the 
German system. The Admiral Staff is responsible to the Kaiser 
and the Kaiser alone ; it is absolutely distinct from the German 
Admiralty, on which it acts as a check and control. Here is one of 
the points in which a democratic government is inferior to the 
German military autocracy. 

We have now to turn to a fresh piece of evidence that no real 
war plans existed in 1911, two years after the Cabinet Committee 
of Inquiry, which considered Lord Charles Beresford’s letter to 
the Prime Minister, and returned against the then Admiralty a 
verdict of “ not guilty, but don’t do it again.” It is admitted that 
when the Army Staff approached the Admiralty at the height of 
the Morocco crisis to arrange for the transfer of the British land 
forces to the Continent, under the pledges given to France, the 
Admiralty declared itself unable to protect the transfer. Ac- 
cording to all the official apologists the British fleet was to the 
German astwotoone. Further, in the event of such a movement, 
the British Admiralty would have had the support of the entire 
French naval force in the North of Europe, while the extent of 
sea to be protected was only twenty-two miles. Yet we are told 
by the Naval and Military Record, the Army and Navy Gazette, 
and the Times, that the reason why the Admiralty declined or 
hesitated was the famous “ fleet in being” theory. “ Naval 
strategists are agreed,” says the Naval and Military Record, “ that 
the Admiralty could not and would not ignore so strong a ‘ fleet 
in being’ as the German Navy.” We may fairly ask, “ Who 


proposed that they should ignore the German Navy?” Had 
they not on their own showing two ships to one ; and, if not, why 
had they rested content with the meagre programmes of 1910 
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and 1911? Kither the British Navy was inadequate to mask or 
blockade the German fleet, and thus cover the passage of the 
transports many miles to its rear; or it was paralysed by a totally 
false theory of naval war. In either case there could have been 
no satisfactory plan of campaign. 

What is this “ fleet in being ” theory? It is clearly of trans- 
cendent importance from the effect attributed to it at a critical 
time. It is to the effect that an inferior fleet or even a defeated 
fleet, provided the defeat has not been decisive, can prevent 
any movement of troops by sea and paralyse the action of its 
superior antagonist. This is the supreme doctrine of the Blue 
Water School, and, as a little thinking will show, it would condone 
the strange distribution of force, and the scattering of our fleets 
in 1911. But is it true, and does it rest on any historical founda- 
tion? Lord Charles Beresford does not refer to it, but, from 
his vigorous attack on the Admiralty Memorandum concerning 
invasion, it is clear that he does not accept it. Admiral Mahan 
is perfectly outspoken in condemnation of it : 


I have for years contended against this view as unsound; as shown to be so 
historically. Such a “fleet in being,” inferior, should not be accepted by an 
enemy as a sufficient deterrent under ordinary circumstances. It has not been 
in the past, and the Japanese did not so accept it. The Russian “ fleet in being” 
in Port Arthur did not stop their transportation (of troops); although they 
recognised danger from it and consistently took every step in their power to 
neutralise it. 


He points out further that Nelson never allowed himself to be 
deterred from vigorous action by “ making pictures” of the 
dangers run from a “fleet in being,” or enslaving himself to 
an untested theory. His question was, “Is the honour and 
benefit to our country worth the risk? If so, in God’s name let 
us get to work.” We had drifted almost as far from Nelson’s 
ideas of strategy and war, when we set up this doctrine as our 
brazen calf in 1911, as the French army from Napoleon’s, when it 
adopted the passive defensive in 1870. With this mass of evidence 
we must regard Lord Charles Beresford’s chargé that satisfactory 
war plans did not exist, as proved. And further confirmation of 
this conclusion is given by the recent changes at the Admiralty. 
On two other points, the scrapping of ships and the failure 
to increase the personnel, a grave mistake was made by the past 
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Admiralty. The real reason why the old ships were thrown 
away is, as Lord Charles Beresford insists, that officers and men 
were not provided in time for the new ships. While the personnel 
of every important foreign navy without exception was augmented 
between 1904 and 1909 that of the British Navy was cut down. 
While the number of workmen in foreign dockyards steadily rose, 
the men employed in the Admiralty yards were reduced from 
35,340 in 1904 to 27,055 in 1906. Nine thousand men have since 
been added, so that most of the mischief has been undone at great 
cost. But because the dockyard workers and the seamen were 
reduced in 1907, it was impossible to keep the older ships in 
satisfactory order or to man them. A large number of vessels 
capable of valuable service in the second line were literally 
thrown away, though in the Japanese Navy, during the war with 
Russia, such vessels had rendered the most precious service. 
In the German Navy the old ships have never been prematurely 
broken up. While their names disappear from the effective 
list and from tables of strength, and while the units themselves 
are replaced, they are held in reserve. Thus the Svegfried and the 
Beowulf are still retained for subsidiary purposes, though the 
Helgoland and Thiiringen, built to replace them, are now serving 
in the High Sea fleet. As the result of the British Admiralty’s 
plan of destroying old ships without building vessels to take 
their place, the British Navy has been left perilously short of 
small cruisers for work with the fleet and protection of the trade- 
routes ; which as Lord Charles shows are left unguarded. At 
the Coronation Review, he points out, there were only nine small 
cruisers present to fifty-seven armoured ships. Admiral Mahan 
is not less hostile to the too hasty “‘ scrapping ”’ of ships than Lord 
Charles Beresford. He holds that the old ships may turn the 
balance: ‘‘ In the later stages of a war, when the newest ships 
have undergone their wear and received their hammering, the 
nation which then can put forward the largest reserve of ships of 
the older types will win.” 

It is alleged that the personnel will now receive attention, and 
not before it was time, as Germany is known to be contemplating 
an addition of]15,000fmenjto theztotaljonBher active list. En- 
couraging inferences have been drawn from the recent speech 
at Glasgow of the First Lord of the Admiralty as to the expansion 
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of our inadequate personnel. But words are not deeds. We shall 
wait andsee. Let us hope that Lord Charles Beresford’s warnings 
have gone home, and that the weakness which he has repeatedly 
pointed out willat last be remedied. With a sufficient number of 
men, we may hope that premature “ scrapping ” will be abandoned. 
But it is difficult to estimate the loss and injury caused by the 
mistakes of the past five years. The small cruisers which were 
thrown away will have to be replaced, and the cost of this will 
be very heavy indeed. The men will have to be trained, and 
this will demand much time. 

The nation has now been given the most definite and explicit 
promise by the present First Lord of the Admiralty that the Navy 
will be strengthened, and that, in view of the new German 
programme, the British margin of superiority will be raised. 
We may discount his swagger that the fleet is perfectly prepared 
to-day, in view of Lord Charles Beresford’s criticisms. Every 
successive Jack-in-office makes similar flamboyant declarations, 
which, however condemnatory of his predecessors, afford no 
guarantee of his own administration. One great peril is lest 
expenditure should be concentrated upon objects which make 
a show, to the neglect of those which do not, but are of as great 
importance. Here the past record of the Government does not 
inspire any excessive confidence, and will lead wise men to 
suspend judgment and abstain from uttering any premature 
peans. A Ministry which has been so gravely at fault in the 
past can only recover our trust by deeds. Of all reforms, second 
only in importance to the creation of a satisfactory War Staff 
would be the passing of a Navy Act, modelled on the German, 
fixing the shipbuilding programme for a term of years. It would 
impart stability to our plans, relieve the Admiralty of the ne- 
cessity of annually fighting a furious battle with the Treasury 
for ways and means, and give it leisure for its proper work of 
organisation and preparation for war. It would probably 
enable considerable economies to be effected. In view of the 
position in the Mediterranean and the need for small cruisers and 
destroyers, such a Navy Act should provide that in each of the 
four next years, six Dreadnoughts, eight cruisers and twenty-four 
destroyers, besides submarines, should be laid down. Should 
the German programme provide only two Dreadnoughts per 
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annum, we might be content with five. But anything less would 
mean grave danger. Concurrently with the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, a dock programme should be taken in hand, and financed 
by loan, and the development of Rosyth be pressed with all 
possible energy. 

To finance it, it would be permissible during the period of 
maximumstrainto make some draft on the Sinking Fund, as Consols 
may be trusted to recover if the City and the country are really 
convinced that the Government is going to do its duty by the Navy 
and to undo the consequences of its past negligence and parsimony. 
But the coming Navy Estimates are probably our last chance of 
amendment. If there is procrastination in taking the necessary 
steps to put our naval defences in order, if Mr. Churchill’s abundant 
promises are not fulfilled, ifthe leopard has not changed his spots, 
then we may rest certain that disaster is in sight. Lord Charles 
Beresford and Admiral Mahan will have sounded the solemn 
note of warning in vain. With energy and courage, however, it 
yet may be proved that Admiral Mahan is premature in holding 
that the balance of power in Europe has been destroyed and that 
the British nation has lost its spirit and its faith. The renascence 
of France, one of the most wonderful features of the twentieth 

- century, and the temper with which her people faced the Morocco 
crisis, have indicated the existence of new forces on the Continent, 
which, supported by British sea power, may hold in check the 
disordered ambitions of the German military party, and preserve 
the peace of the world. 

But if our alliances and friendships are t6 be preserved, there 
must be no more such incidents as Lord Haldane’s intrigue in 
Berlin. Nothing is to be gained by going “ whining” to the 
German Government and entreating it not to increase its naval 
armaments. Such an errand is as humiliating to British national 
pride as it is calculated to inspire our friends on the Continent 
with contempt for our courage and resolution. We cannot and 
must not entangle ourselves in any naval agreement with the 
Wilhelmstrasse, which would be made by Germany only to be 
surreptitiously broken. We cannot for one moment accept the 
three to two standard of naval strength, which, as Ueberall has 
kindly explained, would prevent us from moving our army to 
the aid of France and therefore destroy the Triple Entente ; and 
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which, in view of the fact that Germany can command the aid of 
the fleets of Austria and Italy, would leave us actually inferior 
in force to Germany in the North Sea. Any British Ministry 
which accepts such proposals as these will be treated as M. 
Caillaux’s Government has been by the French nation. We have 
learnt to trust the loyalty of France and Russia; while before 
1904 we had bitter experience of the value of German “ friend- 
ship.” At this time of the day, the British people is not going 
back upon its past either to gratify the Cocoa Quaker or the 
International Jew. 
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Ir is not possible, within the limits of this article, to present 
a thoroughly comprehensive idea of the present situation in 
China, or to forecast its probable developments in all their 
divergent phases. I must assume that the reader is familiar 
with the main facts of the Chinese Empire’s history of recent 
years, and will therefore deal only with some of the particular 
causes and results of the present upheaval. But it must be 
observed at the outset that in China, more perhaps than in 
any other country, the truths of to-day are apt to become the 
errors of to-morrow, and that it is therefore wise to avoid 
sweeping conclusions and dogmatic assertions. It is, moreover, 
a melancholy truth, that, with the best intentions, we Europeans 
cannot hope intuitively to gauge the main undercurrents of 
Chinese life and thought, their guiding principles and impulses : 
East remains emphatically East, and we of the West, however 
deep our sympathetic interest in these our elder brothers of 
the human race, find ever a deep gulf fixed between their outlook 
on life, their philosophy and conception of essentials, and our own. 

For this reason, our opinions about China and the Chinese 
must necessarily be cautious. The man who generalises, who 
applies his experience of one province or period to sweeping 
conclusions, is simply inviting “loss of face.” In submitting 
the following results of my own study and experience of Chinese 
affairs I claim neither full knowledge of the many complex 
factors of the situation nor any finality of judgment on its 
changed and changing conditions. 

In considering the present situation in China and its im- 
mediate causes, we should be careful, «mprimis, to avoid the 
error, very commonly accepted by the Press of this country, 
that the collapse of the Manchus and the sudden predominance 
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of the so-called Republican party in China implies a revolution 


of the Chinese people, in the usual sense of that word. In 
judging the significance of this crisis, which undoubtedly threatens 
the Far East with anarchy, it is necessary to realise and to 
remember that the revolutionary movement, as such, is essen- 
tially the work of a small and comparatively unimportant class. 
It cannot be too emphatically stated that if this class has now 
risen to sudden predominance and power in the land, it is because 
the whole State had long since become disorganised and, 
politically speaking, helpless to resist any organised attack. 
Amongst the blind the one-eyed may be kings; but it is 
certain that Young China’s newly fledged politicians possess 
neither the education, the self-discipline, nor the qualities of 
cohesion requisite to provide the Empire with the stable and 
progressive administration which alone can save it from dis- 
ruption. It is equally certain that, so far as the vast masses 
of the Chinese people are concerned, they have, and can have 
at present, no voice or say in the matter of their Government. 
In the great cities and provincial towns of the interior, a certain 
section of the mercantile classes has come into contact with 
the opinions and plottings of the journalists, students and 
military officers who constitute nine-tenths of Young China; 
these, in so far as they hold political opinions at all, were at 
first inclined to approve of the revolutionary movement, on the 
general ground that any change must be for the better. But 
as regards the people (the “stupid ones,” as the mandarins 
call them), the millions doomed to pillage, starvation and all 
the unspeakable horrors of Chinese rebellions, Yuan Shih-k’ai 
was probably understanding the case when he said that they 
understood nothing of the Republican movement, and that 
they would not approve it if they did. 

To arrive at a clear conception of the problems which con- 
front us in China, we must first define our terms—no easy 
matter. The words Constitution, Revolution, Republic, and 
“provincial autonomy,” are used glibly enough by the men 
who, like Wu Ting-fang and Sun Yat-sen, make their appeal 
to the sympathies of the Anglo-Saxon world with their moving 
pictures of a united people nobly striving to be free, of a nation 
of patriots casting from them the rusty shackles of Manchu 
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tyranny. It is no grateful task to dispel the pleasing illusions 
which such pictures create; nevertheless, I believe it to be a 
duty, for the path which the so-called Republican party is 
treading means, for the Chinese people at large, disasters far 
greater than any which Manchu misrule at its worst has in- 
flicted upon them. 

A revolution, in our ordinary acceptance of that word, implies 
& movement arising from some general consensus of public 
opinion, a definite awakening of national consciousness to some 
generally felt grievance or aspiration. To effect radical and 
permanent changes in the institutions and government of a 
country, a revolution must have behind it a solid and serious 
body of public opinion. But in China to-day (as in Turkey 
four years ago and in Portugal in 1910), the actual conditions 
are very different from those which have produced the great 
permanent revolutions of history, because in China there exists 
practically no articulate voice of the people, no real interest 
of the masses in the administration of public affairs. The sudden 
and violent changes which have occurred are the results of that 
widespread ferment of unrest which comes from the assimilation 
of iconoclastic ideas by a small class of intelligents, acting 
and reacting upon political organisms that have lost the capacity 
to resist, or to assimilate, these activities. The weaker the 
body politic in any State the more violent the crises which 
may therein be precipitated by foreign matter or by accidents, 
which to a healthy body would mean no serious danger. Thus 
it is that in China a handful of ambitious military officers, acting 
in concert with a body of turbulent students distributed through 
the country, have been able, in a few months, to force the 
Manchu dynasty to its knees and to bring the ancient Empire 
of Cathay to imminent peril of disruption. 

There seems to exist in Europe a general feeling of surprise 
at the meteoric success of the Revolutionary party, and a feeling 
that its immediate triumph implies solid qualities of cohesion 
and organisation amongst its leaders. The idea is natural 
enough, but it is nevertheless erroneous. The success of the 
rebels who seized the arsenal and Yamén at Wuchang last 
October was, humanly speaking, just as accidental as the 
success of the Portuguese Republicans (less than twenty men) 
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who eventually decided the destinies of the House of Braganza 
in October 1910. The truth is, that the Manchus had lost 
their last hope and hold on the country with the death of the 
Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi in November 1908. Thereafter it 
became clear, not only to the quick-witted Cantonese, but to 
many foreign observers, that the loaves and fishes of authority 
and the sweets of office, ay, the Throne itself, were at the mercy 
of the first bold stroke. The writing has been clear upon the 
wall for years, and many have been the warnings of the dangers 
ahead. Only last June, writing in the National Review, I had 
occasion to summarise current opinion on this subject in an 
article entitled “The Doom of the Manchu,” which roughly 
outlined the inevitable fate of these hereditary parasites. In 
that article, written six months before the outbreak at Wuchang, 
it was observed that 


The Emperor on his Throne, the Iron-capped princes behind him, and all 
the ancient pomp and circumstances of Manchu power are in reality no more 
than a fortuitous survival, the lingering shadow of a substance long since 
departed. There remains in them nothing tangible; given the man and the 
hour, aud the whole fantastic puppet-show must disappear headlong into the 
limbo of forgotten things. 


The hour has come sooner than was expected, but China still 
waits for the man. 

For those who had eyes to see and ears to hear, the Reform 
movement of 1898, the events of 1900, and the subsequent con- 
version of Tzu Hsi herself to the necessity for a new régime, 
gave evidence enough of the impending collapse of the Manchu 
rule, and of the rise to power of those strange new forces which 
contact with Western nations had called from the vasty deep 
of the Chinese cosmos—I mean the foreign-drilled troops with 
their officers educated in Japan, and the “ western-learning ” 
students and officials, who saw their opportunities in the passing 
of the Manchu and of the Confucian system. 

The Reform movement of 1898, temporarily checked by 
the statecraft of the Old Buddha, revealed not only the visionary 
hopes, the aspirations and ambitions of Young China, but it 
foreshadowed the present success of those new forces, against 
which the helpless Manchus could devise neither remedy nor 
resistance. Above all, it showed plainly that from Canton, 
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in due time, would come the initiative and the intelligence to 
marshal these new forces into effective action and expression. 
When the history of the present movement comes to be written, 
it will be found that its inspiration and organisation, its brains 
and its sinews of war, have been almost entirely provided 
by the Cantonese, and its striking force by the influence which 
these progressives have brought to bear upon the younger 
military commanders. Since 1900 there have been plenty of 
straws to show which way the winds of unrest were blowing. 
I need only instance the abortive plot at Wuchang in 1902 in 
which Japanese soshii were implicated, and the killing of the 
Tartar general Fu Chi in April last, as indications of the activities 
of the Cantonese. Apart from their racial characteristics of 
turbulent opposition to all forms of constituted authority, 
their keen intelligence, and a clannishness surpassing even 
that of Scotsmen, the Cantonese have always been far more 
receptive of new and foreign ideas than the people of the central 
and northern provinces. This fact is due to their geographical 
and commercial position, and to the democratic influence and 
example of their thousands of emigrants returned from the 
United States. In considering the present crisis in China and 
forecasting its consequences, it is very necessary to bear in 
mind the influence of the Cantonese as a directing force in the 
counsels of Young China, and at the same time to remember 
that in the eyes of the powerful Hunanese and Fukhien pro- 
vincial parties they are regarded as little better than foreigners, 
and cordially disliked. The men whose names occur in every 
day’s Press messages, Wu Ting-fang, Tang Shao-yi, Wen Tsung- 
yao, K’ang Yu-wei and Sun Yat-sen, are all Cantonese; most 
of the money at the back of the movement is Cantonese money, 
and a large share of the loaves and fishes of the new Republic 
is likely to be claimed by Cantonese. Herein lies a cause of 
much strife to come. 

Meanwhile, there can be no doubt that the latest phase of 
the Republican movement has been organised and worked by a 
comparatively small number of students, gentry and newly 
fledged politicians, ostensibly for the liberation of the Chinese 
people from the domination of alien rulers, but in reality for 
the transfer to their own class of the authority of government 
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and the spoils of office. Yen Fu, a worthy scholar of Peking, 
recently discussing the causes of the crisis, attributes it largely 
to what he quaintly calls “the reverberation of discontented 
journalists,” and laments the fact that the Government should 
have been led, by the advice of foreigners, to the raising of a 
foreign-drilled army with foreign-educated efficers. This in 
his eyes was folly, “ like giving a baby strychnine to suck as a 
tonic.” And Yen Fu was right. The students and professional 
agitators have used the army, by means of the venal tendencies 
of many of its officers, to effect a purpose which the decadence 
of the Manchu régime rendered easy enough. But all their 
“* reverberations,” all their high-sounding phrases and amateur 
work of cabinet-making, may fitly be compared to the froth of 
restless waves, breaking on the rock-strewn shores of the great 
sea of China’s national life. Behind them, ignorant of their 
purposes, almost unheeding of all this war of words and ideas, 
stand the patient toiling millions—the real China. Let us 
not fall into the illusion, common in many quarters, that, 
because the Manchus have collapsed in ignominious terror and 
because Dr. Sun Yat-sen rules at Nanking for the moment, 
** 400 millions of Chinese are in the tumult of revolution.” It 
were well, indeed, if they were! If only these patient back- 
bending toilers, whose lives and property now pay for all this 
chaos, could be weaned from their traditional fatalistic 
acceptance of bad government and organised to something 
more than local resistance to misrule—then, indeed, a Chinese 
revolution might be a boon and a blessing to humanity. 
According to Sun Yat-sen’s inaugural proclamation as pro- 
visional President of the Chinese Republic, the present movement 
is not intended to be a revolution—it is merely a “ movement 
for reform.” It is his avowed object, and that of his fellow 
Republicans, “‘ to bind the country firmly together under a 
Central Government, having the support of every province ; 
the whole system,” he says, “ must be based upon unity and 
nationalism.” Quite so! but these are precisely the virtues 
which the Chinese do not possess, and which they cannot 
possibly acquire without long years of patient education and 
organic change in their mental structure and habits. Not by 
the flutter of a white flag and the confused shouting of new 
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catchwords can the ancient fabric of China’s traditions and 
daily life be changed. The leaders of the anti-Manchu party 
are well aware of this truth; they realise clearly enough that 
when city after city, province after province, hoist the white 
flag of the new dispensation, without a blow being struck, the 
fact is not due to any sincere enthusiasm of the people at large 
for the Republican ideal, but rather to their complete ignorance 
of politics and to their philosophic acquiescence in the doctrine 
that might is right. Young China, anxious to gain the goodwill 
of the masses, has declared, in the first flush of its success, that 
the land tax would be reduced and lekin abolished. “ The 
government of the country,” says Sun Yat-sen, ‘ broad-based 
upon the people’s will, is to be directed by one great central 
machine in which every province and every man in China shall 
have a voice.” But meanwhile the real China knows little and 
understands nothing of these things. 

Already, in the Councils of the Provincial Delegates 
themselves, in the vernacular Press, and in the attitude of the 
literati, gentry and merchants, there are unmistakable signs of 
grave doubts and fears in regard to the benefits which the new 
régime is to confer. The agricultural population, the “ stupid 
people,” remain, in the mass, apathetic and inarticulate; they 
neither understand nor desire the kind of executive government 
to which we Europeans are accustomed, and so far as their 
unorganised means of resistance and force of inertia permit, 
they will assuredly continue to resist, under monarchy or Re- 
public, any government which attempts to change their ancient 
ways and means of living. They are accustomed to bad 
government and. bad officials; but they have also been accus- 
tomed, from time immemorial, to indicate by sudden and violent 
measures the breaking-point of their submission to tyrannous 
abuses. Manchus or Mings, Germans or British, may be their 
titular rulers, and so long as the breaking-point is not reached 
the Chinese people will continue on its accustomed way. They 
accept therefore Young China for the moment, these queueless 
students and these Khaki-clad soldiers, as they accepted the 
Manchus long ago—as they accept the British in Hongkong 
and the Japanese in Manchuria—stolidly enough, but with 
due reservations. They are prepared to acquiesce in a new 
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dispensation which promises remission of taxes and the greater 
glory of the Flowery Kingdom, but already they begin to have 
their doubts as to the benevolence of a régime which permits 
rowdy students to dock the peasant of his queue at the city 
gates, to interfere with religious ceremonies, to change the 
feasts and seasons of the moon, and generally to imitate the 
customs of the foreign devil, while, at the same time, life and 
property become daily less secure and demands of all sorts 
are made, on patriotic grounds, for the filling of the Republican 
war-chest. The Manchus have exhausted the mandate of 
Heaven, the Empire has suffered grievously for many years 
from rebellions, flood and famine and the people are willing 
enough that they should go the way of discredited rulers. 
Yes, but this does not mean, as Young China proclaims it, 
that they are eager for a complete change of all their own time- 
honoured ways. To pretend that the Republican movement 
is a people’s movement is therefore sheer nonsense. Its chief 
advocates and supporters are students and professional agitators, 
the same class which, were it not for the strong hand of authority, 
would ere this have honeycombed India with sedition—the 
classes which have brought anarchy and humiliation to Persia, 
the fatal new wine which threatens to burst all the ancient 
skins of Asia. Against them and their Republic will soon be 
ranged the literati and gentry, the merchants and the old bureau- 
cracy, hesitating at present and frightened by the swift march 
of events. Already the lines of cleavage are becoming as clearly 
marked as the disorganisation and lack of leadership in the 
Republican ranks. Already, the Manchus being reduced to 
terrified impotence, the struggle is defining itself between Old 
and Young China. But whereas Young China is noisily voci- 
ferous, the great mass of the people—Confucianist scholars, 
merchants and peasantry alike—remains for the most part 
inarticulate and inert. Yuan Shih-k’ai stated two months ago 
that seven-tenths of the nation would oppose the Republican 
programme. Itis safe to say that this proportion will rapidly 
increase, and that the immediate results of “‘ Government by the 
nursery ”’ are not likely to impress the people as an improvement 
on the Manchu régime. 

“Government by the nursery,” for that is what it comes to. 
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Assuredly the most ominous feature of the whole movement 
lies in the extraordinary influence exercised by the raw student 
class—youths full of the heady wine of half-digested theories 
of personal liberty and social democracy—the class which returns 
from Japan with a trunk full of seditious pamphlets and bomb- 
making materials; hysterical and undisciplined, violent and 
impractical in all its ways, a danger to society and to the State, 
because of China’s complete lack of the machinery of law, order 
and authority, which is accustomed to deal with such effer- 
vescence in other lands. In the provinces of Yiinnan and 
Kueichow, for instance, the so-called Revolution was the work 
of a few hours and a handful of schoolboys, characterised as 
much by the childishness of the new régime as by the help- 
lessness of the old. 

And since its accession to power, this foreign-educated 
student class has done much to justify the fears of those who 
have predicted, from its unrestrained activities, the doom, not 
only of the Manchus, but of China herself as an independent 
nation. Of constructive ability and of high seriousness its 
leaders give little or no sign. With much blowing of journalistic 
trumpets they have changed the calendar; they have donned 
European clothes and conducted a campaign against pigtails, 
and have done many other things which reveal the pathetic 
belief that the soul of a people may be changed with the shape 
of its garments. They have denounced their own National 
Assembly as unrepresentative and incompetent, and summoned 
their new Conference of delegates—self-constituted representa- 
tives of their latest views—to determine the future government 
of China. At the same time, they have announced their in- 
tention of adopting a Republican Constitution, based on the 
French model. They are busy drafting manifestoes and methods 
of procedure; commandeering funds for the campaign by 
means which have created no little dismay in the minds of the 
merchant classes; and all the while anarchy is hastening the 
inevitable ruin of a people given over to the tender mercies of 
lawless soldiers, robbers and ruffians. Murder and pillage are 
rife in Canton, in Szuchuan, Shansi, Honau and several other 
provinces. Each devastated city adds thousands to the numbers 
of the homeless and the desperate, whom no fine phrases can 
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feed. Everything, in fact, points to the certainty of civil war 
and brigandage, on a scale similar to that of the Taiping and 
Mahomedan rebellions, unless the Powers realise that it is 
neither human nor wise thus to allow these children to play with 
fire in the house of humanity, unless civilisation accepts the 
responsibility of restoring order to the Celestial Kingdom. I 
say Kingdom advisedly, for the only Chinese Republic conceivable 
must end, and that quickly, after the manner of the Kilkenny 
cats. 

There is a strong family likeness to be observed, all over 
the world, in the student classes of decadent or disorganised 
nations. The features of sesemblance are indeed to some 
extent the inevitable and natural result of the modern world’s 
close intercommunication; of the righteous indignations and 
enthusiasms common to youth; of the fervent reformer’s 
intolerance of his environment, of his fiery patriotism, his 
splendid defiances, his sincere belief in the Promised Land of 
his own imaginings. Properly guided and controlled, this 
exuberance and ferment of youthful enthusiasm becomes a 
source of national progress and strength ; left to its own devices, 
flattered and encouraged to exaggerate its importance in the 
body politic and to the State, it becomes, as in China, a source 
of danger and unrest. 

It would be interesting, I think, to compare the manifes- 
tations of student activity and their results in various countries : 
in Russia, where they are restrained and repressed by the strong — 
hand of autocracy; in India, where the contagion of Asiatic 
unrest has been steadily spreading amongst a class very similar 
to the educated Chinese of the central and northern provinces ; 
in Turkey, where the established authority of religion and of 
age has been able, so far, to preserve most of the conditions 
essential to political stability. Many of the conditions in Turkey 
so closely resemble those obtaining in China that a careful 
comparison of the results is particularly instructive; but Turkey 
possesses elements of discipline, in its military and religious 
classes, which are lacking in China, and which hitherto have 
preserved the Ottoman Empire from anarchy and disruption. 

The Chinese student possesses all the fervour, and more 
than the intelligence and industry, of the Bengalee; he 
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has besides a peculiar instinct for dramatic effect, and a certain 
atavistic reverence for words and literary proficiency. He 
loves le geste noble, le mot sonore ; he will weep floods of tears, 
cut off his finger-joints, and sign memorials in the blood, even 
as his forbears of the old school of Confucian philosophers and 
officials were ready to commit suicide in defence of orthodox 
principles of government. His good qualities are many; under 
firm direction much might be expected of them. As it is, how- 
ever, indiscipline is indisputably his chief characteristic. He 
envies and respects the achievements of the Japanese and 
endeavours to learn from them the secrets of success, but he 
has hitherto failed to display any of those qualities which enabled 
Japan to pass in a generation from feudalism to the rank of a 
first-class Power—self-discipline, and efficiency, and that al- 
truistic patriotism which subordinates individual to national 
aims. Above all, he has not shown that quality of personal 
integrity, that capacity for honest administration, without 
which no permanent improvement can be hoped for in the 
government of China. The record of Young China in railway 
finance and administration, for instance, is a lamentable tale of 
corruption, inefficiency and failure. Yet it was its desire for 
further opportunities in this direction that led to the first 
organised opposition of the provinces to Peking. 

The moral of the rank and file of the Republican party 
may be inferred not only from the public acts, but from the 
record of their leaders. Nothing is more significant of the 
real nature of the movement, and of the influence therein of 
the student class, than the manner in which Sun Yat-sen, per- 
sonally unknown, even by name, to the vast majority of the 
Chinese people, was elected to the provisional Presidency 
of the Republic by the nominal representatives of fourteen 
provinces, and then proceeded with a following of students and 
Japanese generals, to assume all ‘the pomp and circumstance 
of constituted authority. The inaugural performance at Nanking, 
with Mr. Homer Lea in attendance as future Chief of Staff of 
the army of the Republic, had in it all the qualities of opéra 
bouffe, but behind it lies the grim shadow of a nation’s tragedy. 

Wu Ting-fang, leader of the revolutionaries in Shanghai, 
was originally a resident of Hong Kong and a barrister of 
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Lincoln’s Inn. He is well known abroad by reason of his terms 
of office as Chinese Minister at Washington, where his sympathetic 
and cultured personality won for him many friends. Throughout 
long years of Mandarin routine, he has at least preserved many 
good intentions and benevolent aspirations for the good of his 
fellow countrymen. In 1905, he superintended the compiling 
of a revised code of criminal laws, based on the Napoleonic 
model, which was praised as a literary effort at the time, and 
incontinently shelved by order of the Grand Council. It was 
at that time, I think, that he discovered in himself a permanent 
dislike for the Manchus and the beginnings of active sympathy 
for the restless malcontents of Canton. He left Peking for 
Shanghai in May 1906. When last I saw him, two years ago, 
he was a pleasant old gentleman, living in the dignified retreat 
of his Shanghai villa, and greatly interested in the question 
of nuts as the only proper diet of man. It was he who, at a 
public meeting at Shanghai, in December established the cutting 
of the queue as the outward and visible sign of the irreconcilable 
Republican. 

It is, by the way, significant of Young China’s conception 
of personal liberty that this queue-cutting business, rapidly 
extending to all the principal centres of population, is being 
compulsorily enforced on the common people, creating wide- 
spread feelings of apprehension. As an example of the serious 
consequences attaching to non-conformity in this matter, it 
is noteworthy that the Chinese Minister at Berlin, Sir Chen 
Tung-liang K.C.M.G., received word from his brother in Canton 
a few weeks ago to the effect that all his family had been docked 
of their queues, and that if his were not speedily removed, his 
house would be burned and his property confiscated. Yet 
these are the patriots who appeal for the sympathy of the 
civilised wor'd to rid them of Manchu tyranny! 

I knew Wen Tsung-yao, Wu’s Republican colleague, years - 
ago, when he was Assistant Editor of a Chinese newspaper at 
Shanghai, and an ardent but prudent patriot. He subsequently 
went to Canton, in connection with the American China Develop- 
ment Company’s work on the Hankow-Canton Railway, where 
he made money; later, he became secretary to the Viceroy, 
Ts’en Ch’un-hsiian, and from that post, by the Viceroy’s influence, 
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rose rapidly, finally attaining to the post of Assistant Amban 
in Thibet. In 1908 he was actively concerned in the intrigues 
at Peking which led to the removal from the Minister of Com- 
munications of T’ang Shao-yi (by far the ablest and most disin- 
terested patriot of my acquaintance in China), and earned for 
himself in consequence a somewhat unenviable reputation amongst 
Cantonese of the better class. 

I need not refer at any length to that other group of Cantonese 
reformers, the followers of K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Chi-ch’ao, 
and supporters of the orthodox principle of a reformed and 
united Monarchy, because, for the time being, their opinions 
no longer carry much weight—their voices have been drowned 
in the shouting of the Republican vanguard. But they will 
be heard from again, when the present tumult has passed. 

Such then is the movement, which, at a moment of complete 
disorganisation, has arisen almost accidentally, to sway the 
destinies of the Chinese people. If my judgment of their capacities 
and tendencies is correct, they offer no hope of permanent escape 
from the many and grave dangers which threaten this ancient 
race—no solution of the most momentous of all the problems 
with which humanity is to-day confronted. With their grievances 
and their aspirations we may well sympathise, but knowledge 
of their limitations and of the country’s needs, lead us inevitably 
to the conclusion, confirmed by all the teachings of history, 
that it will not be by the turbulent iconoclasm of Young China 
that this people shall be saved. If self-government, as we 
understand the term, is to exist in China, it must come by slow 
and difficult processes of evolution and education, inspired 
and organised by an influential and self-respecting middle class 
which shall gradually modify the thoughts and habits of the 
masses. As matters stand to-day these masses are not sufficiently 
homogeneous to make the formule of a Republic in any sense 
applicable to them. And the geographial and political situation 
of the country does not permit of the idea of a military régime 
such as that by which Diaz governed the Republic of Mexico. 

It may perhaps be asked how it comes to pass if, as I have 
said, the Republican programme in China is pernicious and 
dangerous nonsense, and the vain imagining of a comparatively 
insignificant minority, that the opinion of foreigners in China 
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and the attitude of the Powers have hitherto been so generally 
sympathetic to the insurrectionary movement? The explanation, 
like the question itself, is complex. First of all, there is no 
doubt that distrust at the corruption and inefficiency of the 
Manchus led foreigners as well as Chinese to look for some sort 
of improvement from their removal, the general feeling being 
that, as things could not well be worse, any change must be for 
the better. It must also be observed that, as far as the average 
Anglo-Saxon in China is concerned, very few with the exception 
of officials and missionaries concern themselves closely with 
the internal politics and party factions of the Chinese, except 
in so far as they directly affect trade. The language difficulty, 
and the unseen social barriers which divide East from West, 
leave the average European of the Treaty Ports in easy-going 
ignorance of the strength and direction of the forces at work 
all around him. He is content, as a rule, to trade and to play, 
and to take the Chinese, their rebellions, politics, and permanent 
unrest for granted. Add to this the instinctive sympathy of the 
Anglo-Saxon for the under-dog, and a general consensus of 
opinion that trade stands to gain by the passing of the Mandarin 
system, and the result will fairly represent, I believe, the attitude 
of the mercantile community. Behind this, perhaps no less 
important, are certain motives of expediency, not to say of self- 
preservation. It is to be borne in mind that the public opinion 
of foreigners in China originates almost entirely at the Treaty 
Ports, and that these Settlements are at the same time the 
breeding-place and stamping-grounds of Young China. Now, 
amidst all the welter and confusion of the crisis, Young China 
has hitherto displayed a somewhat remarkable capacity to 
control the disciplined troops of the insurrectionary party, by 
means of its close affiliation and influence with their foreign 
drilled officers, and it has, moreover, clearly intimated that upon 
its future goodwill depend the lives and property of Europeans 
in the interior. The protective value of that goodwill, hitherto 
shown to foreigners as the price of non-intervention, is undeniable, 
and it is therefore natural enough that the sympathies of 
Europeans should be displayed on the side of the insurrection. 
Self-preservation alone, without looking for interested motives, 
would commend that course to every merchant and missionary 
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at the Treaty Ports and in the provinces. But the missionaries 
have other good reasons for sympathising with Young China. 
In the first place, much of the Western learning, which is the 
hall-mark of the revolutionary, has been acquired in Mission 
schools, the American-educated celestial youth being par- 
ticularly cocksure of his views on the rights of man in general 
and his own in particular. Then, too, the Republican party 
makes a forcible appeal to the sympathies of the missionary 
world in view of the fact that its first President Elect, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, professes Christianity—there is no limit to the 
pious hopes that may be, and are, founded on this auspicious 
fact. And yet, for any one who has a taste for history, there 
is something ominously reminiscent of the Taiping Rebellion in 
this association of Christianity with the beginnings of the Re- 
publican movement. The picture of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Christian 
President of the Chinese Republic at Nanking, surrounded by 
Japanese advisers, students and generals, irresistibly brings 
back to mind that tinsel court of the Heavenly King at Nanking 
forty-eight years ago. Absit omen / 

The sympathy of Protestant missionaries for the new dis- 
pensation is, however, general and sincere, and it finds its natural 
reflection in the foreign newspapers of Shanghai and the Treaty 
Ports, for the reason that most of their correspondents in the 
interior are necessarily missionaries. Apart from this, however, 
the mercantile community’s opinions, as expressed in these news- 
papers, were at first unanimously in favour of the party which 
had so long proclaimed in vain its desire for-reform ; moreover, 
there is always something that appeals to human nature in the 
idea of shouting “‘ Le Roz est mort, vive le Roi!” But already 
there are signs of reaction. The prevalence of the anarchist 
and dynamiting element in the ranks of Young China, the 
cowardly attempt to assassinate Yuan Shih-k’ai, the barefaced 
plundering of the wealthy in the name of liberty—these things 
are giving pause to many who began with strong feelings of 
sympathy for the anti-dynastic rising. 

As to the manner in which the Republican movement has 
been represented in the Press of England and the United States, 
and the Powers’ attitude of benevolent non-intervention, most 
of the opinions upon which public opinion has so far been formed, 
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have been characterised by vague sentiment rather than by 
any well-balanced critical faculty or historical judgment of the 
vital issues involved. Too close a perspective of the men 
and motives of the moment has, I think, generally obscured 
these issues and prevented the philosophical detachment necessary 
to the just perception of cause and effect. Last, but not least, 
we have to reckon with the influence of finance—welt-politik 
finance—as one of the most powerful factors in the creation and 
direction of public opinion: cosmopolitan finance, that elusive, 
all-pervading and soulless embodiment of Mammon, which 
hovers, vulture-like, over the destinies of dead or wounded 
nations. Beyond all doubt, the financial factor has played as 
notable a part in precipitating the present crisis in China as all 
the influence of Japanese advisers and agitators. Sheng Kung- 
pao’s railway and loan policy, the immediate cause of the first 
outbreak in Szechuan, owed both its rise and fall to foreign finance. 
Here again, the student of history may seek and find a curiously 
instructive parallel between the present course of events in 
China and that of Turkey in 1908. The benevolent forbearance 
adopted by the Powers towards Young China, like the glad 
hosannas which welcomed the advent of the Young Turk, carries 
with it but little conviction of disinterested enthusiasm. On 
the contrary, behind the tumult and the shouting of the re- 
volutionaries we may perceive quite distinctly the still small 
voice of the political money-lender. Just as, before 1908, 
Germany strove to obtain a free hand financially for Abdul 
Hamid, so, before the present rising in China, cosmopolitan 
finance, politically guided by Germany, had successfully in- 
sisted on the Central Goyernment’s right to borrow, and to 
squander, foreign loans—a primary cause of the insurrection, 
since the provinces desired to acquire that right for themselves. 
For the past ten years, indeed, the most significant feature 
of the struggle between Peking and the provinces (not between 
Manchus and Chinese, be it noted, but between the forces of 
central bureaucracy and provincial autonomy)*has lain in the 
“patriotic” opposition of the provinces to all foreign loans con- 
tracted by Peking, and their feverish anxiety to contract them 
on their own account. 

The present attitude of the foreign communities of the Treaty 
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Ports towards Young China may be described as one of expecta- 
tion tempered by apprehension. At Shanghai, in particular, 
the money-raising expedients of the new régime are causing 
serious misgivings. For those whose memories are not obscured 
by their enthusiasms, it is somewhat strange, indeed, that Young 
China should ever have been credited with sincere pro-foreign 
proclivities, or that the protection afforded to Europeans in the 
interior should have been regarded as anything more than the 
price of sympathetic neutrality. As a matter of fact, there 
exists another striking resemblance between the situation in 
Turkey and that of China, in the unmistakable Chauvinism of 
the student classes, combined with their fixed idea of achieving 
the abolition of extra-territoriality, and the securing of tariff 
autonomy by temporary and tactful conciliation. But the 
paramount idea which actuates nine-tenths of Sun Yat-sen’s 
followers is “‘ China for the Chinese,” a China strong enough to 
rid herself of the presence and advice of all foreigners and to 
dictate her own terms; a China (to quote from the writings of 
Sun Yat-sen) “able not only to free herself from her troubles, 
but to deliver other nations from the necessity of defending 
their independence and integrity.” A perfectly justifiable am- 
bition, but none the less foredoomed because of the defects of its 
origin. 

I have endeavoured to show that, in the present stage of 
the Chinese people’s development, the idea of a Republican 
form of government is dangerous nonsense, the vain imagining 
of undisciplined minds. At the same time, it is unquestionably 
true that, even in the minds of the slow-thinking masses, the 
Manchus’ rule is no longer possible. They have been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. What then? Does it 
follow, as the spokesmen of Young China would have us believe, 
that there is no possible middle course between the Manchu 
dynasty and a ready-made Republic? Herein Young Turkey 
has been far wiser in its generation. Because the Manchus have 
proved themselves unfit to rule, must the whole fabric on which 
the Chinese State has rested for two thousand years be cast 
aside, as a garment outworn? I believe the monarchical principle 
to be inseparable from the Confucian philosophy, and that the 
Throne is the national centre of the Chinese social system and 
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ancestor worship. To destroy it means the uprooting of the 
ethical and moral foundations of the Chinese race. It is certain 
that the vast majority of the Chinese people have not the faintest 
idea of the changes which the Republican system would introduce, 
and that the notion of a Middle Kingdom without the Dragon 
Throne is entirely beyond the range of their imagination. The 
policy to which England and the United States have for years 
been committed in the Far East, the policy of “ maintaining 
the independence and integrity of China” can only possess 
certain remnants of practicability if the country retains as a 
sheet-anchor the monarchical principle of government—that 
fundamental structure without which the Chinese nation is 
inevitably doomed to rapid decay. The process of disintegration 
has been accelerated in recent years, and high is the price already 
paid for national unrest and inefficiency : Formosa, the Liaotung, 
Korea, all gone since 1895 ; Manchuria and Mongolia practically 
lost; Fokhien and Shantung earmarked with reversionary claims. 
Manchu misrule alone cannot be held accountable for these 
humiliations. The individualism, inefficiency and_ self-seeking 
of the Chinese upper classes, old and new, are equally to blame. 
To-day their lack of cohesion, of intelligent leadership and 
constructive policy, threatens China with anarchy and the world 
with endless sources of conflict, whilst the body of the people 
remains unfitted by instinct or education for the vast changes 
which are asked of them. Under such conditions, foreign in- 
tervention, for the restoration of law and order, must sooner or 
later, become imperative. Given time, and a government well 
chosen and supported for the necessary work of education and 
reform, the Chinese people may yet work out their own salvation, 
but law and order must first be restored, and Young China is 
assuredly unequal to the task. 

Foreign intervention and the maintenance of the Throne 
present grave difficulties, no doubt, but they are less than those 
which threaten China from persistence in this Republican 
madness. The Manchus were impossible as aytocratic rulers : 
so be it. But the Chinese “ intelligents,”’ if firmly handled, 
would be quite content to accept a constitutional and limited 
monarchy, and a Sovereign could easily be chosen, either from 
the descendants of the Mings or those of Confucius. The 
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personality of the Sovereign seems comparatively unimportant, 
but the maintenance of the Throne is essential. In the interests 
of humanity, if not for the protection of their own vested interests 
and trade, the Powers cannot look with indifference on the untold 
horrors of a decade of anarchy in China. As matters stand, it 
would not require more than the united and firm warning of 
the leading Powers, to restrain Young China from its perilous 
courses. As a matter of fact, intervention of a kind has already 
taken place. Foreign troops are in charge of a section of the 
northern railway; others are protecting the lives and property 
of foreigners at Hankow, Canton, and other centres of disturbance. 
To extend this interference in China’s internal affairs to the 
point of protecting her own patient, peace-loving people from 
the calamities which threaten them, would seem to be the 
first duty of civilisation, and to determine the best means of 
performing that duty should not be beyond the resources of 
diplomacy. 

It is impossible to contemplate, unmoved, the pitiful con- 
dition to which the vast helpless masses of the Chinese people 
are certain to be reduced by this strife of politicians and parties. 
Historically and humanly considered, there exists no people 
more deserving, by their splended qualities, of good and honest 
government ; yet, during the past fifty years they have suffered 
almost continuously from plague, pestilence and famine, from 
battle and murder and from sudden death. They seem, indeed, 
as a race, to have become so inured to suffering, so callous under 
calamities, as to be incapable of devising effective measures 
of self-defence, all their sudden tempests of indignation spending 
themselves in futility. Nevertheless, those who have lived 
among them know them for a very lovable people, rightly de- 
serving of better destinies. It is frequently said that every 
people gets the government it deserves. In a sense this is true; 
but it is also true that the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children, and the Chinese people of the present day seem 
to me to be paying for the forgotten sins of many generations 
of ancestors. And even as we sympathise with the children 
of undesirable parents, so must we sympathise with these un- 
fortunate sons of Han, these old-world children, suddenly con- 
fronted after long centuries of isolation with all the troubles 
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and terrors of our restless modernity—these wise and kindly 
children, whose chief sin is their helplessness. 

But when I remember the unperturbed and brooding spirit 
that dwells in China’s philosophy, when I think of the qualities 
that dignify the lives of her common people, I take comfort 
in the words of Montaigne, that “ all that shaketh doth not 
fall—the contexture of so vast a frame holdeth by more than 
one nail. It holds by its antiquity, as old buildings, which age 
hath robbed of foundation, nevertheless live and subsist by their 
own weight.” 
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Few books afford better reading than political memoirs of 
events we can all recall. These historical studies are savoured 
with the zest of experience. One presumes a decent interval of 
time to allow the bitterness to elapse, that bitterness which is 
an essential in all contemporary politics, nor without a certain 
virtue of its own. It implies, at any rate, a keen interest in the 
affairs of State and affords to an inarticulate race like the English 
a convenient way of giving that interest expressional relief. All 
good wine has to ferment before it becomes drinkable, so in 
politics a certain mental fermentation seems a necessary prelimi- 
nary before we can stomach any important political development. 

There is a curious fact about this controversial vehemence. 
One finds it most acute among those furthest removed from the 
actual contest. It has a certain family resemblance to the fero- 
cious patriotism of the Fleet Street journalist. Those actually 
engaged in the fray, apart from platforms, are reasonable enough. 
It is even possible to discuss a topic of the day with such, as 
opponents, but it requires a brave man indeed to run a similar 
risk with a country squire in his own village, or a small retailer 
in a Nonconformist town—one might as well argue with a 
suffragette. 

The reason may perhaps be physical; in the old days when 
people played games instead of golf muscular effort after a 
long rest involved a certain amount of suffering. So with people 
whose mental exercise is intermittent—suddenly confronted with 
a proposition they dislike; they rush headlong to the attack, to 
be brought up short with the necessity for reason. The poor brain 
does its best but suffers like an athlete running a race untrained. 


* The Life of the Duke of Devonshire. By Bernard Holland. Two volumes, 
Longmans. 32s. net. 
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It is just as well for the most zealous party man, even on 
one’s own side, to be reminded occasionally there is another. A 
historical study of political struggles in the midst of which we 
have lived is an admirable corrective. We are no longer face 
to face with the foe—the personal opposition upon which party 
spirit so much depends is gone and we may all feel our Toryism 
or our Liberalism, as the case may be, somewhat abated. One 
gets the picture with the mellow varnish of time. 

The life of the Duke of Devonshire adequately fulfils the 
requirements of political biography. If the style is a trifle ponti- 
fical, with an occasional tendency to fatuity in footnotes, the 
author has done his work well. In dealing with controversial 
politics he tries very hard to be impartial, and although at times 
he seems to feel the strain, succeeds as well as can be expected 
of a human soaring biographer. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Duke, who displayed all 
his life those qualities which are held by most of his country- 
men to justify our public school system, was educated at 
home. He had the advantage, not merely of a very remark- 
able father, but a father who devoted much of his time to 
the education of his son. His biographer suggests that this 
home training may have developed a certain innate tendency 
towards shyness and silence and an indisposition for exchange 
of ideas with his fellows. This may be so, but these qualities 
were the essence of the man and the outward and visible sign of 
a personality belonging to a type always attuned to his country- 
men—an Englishman has a certain distrust of a talker and hates 
nothing like talk for talk’s sake; as a means of promulgating 
fact he concedes a reluctant tolerance, but dislikes abstract 
thought almost as much as a phrase. Also Heredity had a good 
deal to say. 

To the Cavendishes as a family might be applied the well- 
known description of the English as a people by Emerson: ‘ The 
reputation for taciturnity they have enjoyed for six or seven 
hundred years; and a kind of pride in bad public speaking is 
noted in the House of Commons, as if they were willing to show 
that they did not live by their tongue or thought they spoke 
well enough if they had the tone of gentlemen.” 

In a letter written to the Queen, Lord Beaconsfield says of 
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the Duke’s first important speech in the House of Commons: 
“Lord Hartington spoke like a gentleman.” 

It was at Cambridge that Lord Cavendish, as he then was, 
mixed freely with his contemporaries. He confessed long after- 
wards that he did not do very much work as an undergraduate. 
Still, without it he obtained a very good second class in mathe- 
matics, which he certainly would not have learnt at Eton. Mr. 
Holland, who, though a Cambridge man, writes with an aic of 
detached superiority peculiarly Oxford, thinks little of this 
and, rather unfairly, puts down to snobbishness the state- 
ment of the Vice-Chancellor who said, ‘‘ Cavendish could 
have taken the highest honours.” To have combined indolence 
with a second class was no mean achievement. In the honour 
schools a second is always the crown of laborious mediocrity ; 
only exceptional ability can saunter past a third. Undoubtedly 
the Duke was not a reading man. He was true to the tradition 
of his order: ‘‘ What I admire in the order to which you belong 
is that they do live in the air, that they excel in athletic sports, 
that they can only speak one language, and that they never read. 
This is not a complete education, but it is the highest education 
since the Greek.” An apposite passage which Mr. Holland mis- 
quotes and attributes to Sidonia. It was, in fact,said by Mr. Phoebus 
in an Athenian rapture to Lothair. After Cambridge the years were 
agreeably passed in travel, until in 1857 began his long connection 
with politics. His position is well described in the words of an 
observant philosopher: ‘‘ The English nobles are high spirited, 
active, educated men born to wealth and power, who have run 
through every country and kept in every country the best com- 
pany, and have seen every secret of art and nature.” 

It is remarkable that two great figures of Victorian politics 
should both have been aristocratic and both taken to politics 
from force of circumstance rather than design. Lord Cavendish 
could hardly ignore the great traditions of his family. His political 
start was inevitable, and when in his second year a Prime Minister 
writes to his father to apologise for not offering him office, it 
was almost as impossible to draw back. The Duke of Devonshire 
must have realised early what Mr. Gladstone wrote on his retire- 
ment: “ Politics are like a labyrinth, from the inner intricacies 
of which it is even more difficult to find the way of escape than 
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it was to find the way into them.” Lord Randolph took to politics 
because, having quarrelled with Society, he had to seek some 
fresh expression for his restless genius. No two people could have 
been more dissimilar. Lord Hartington, a slow thinker with no 
natural taste for politics, disliking the tricks of the game and 
with little personal ambition, probably the worst speaker who 
ever made successful speeches. The other ambitious, brilliant, a 
born politician, not austere in a tactical opportunity—almost, 
if not quite, an orator, equally a success on the platform 
and in the House of Commons. Yet both had this in 
common—family tradition and class feeling put each in the 
wrong camp. 

Lord Randolph began merely as a party fighter—his view 
of politics being, as he once explained to Lord James of Hereford, 
whatever would be most disagreeable to the other side. And no one 
ever did it better. He was in the right camp for gladiatorial 
politics. Inthatart the Tory dogs always are on top. They have 
one great advantage which they never forget to push home—their 
social position being assured, there is no necessity for emphasising 
this at an election—they realise that one of the advantages of 
being a gentleman is that you need not always behave like one. 
They take Dr. Johnson’s view of controversy: “ Treating your 
adversary with respect is giving him an advantage to which he 
is not entitled. The greatest part of men cannot judge of reason- 
ing and are impressed by character; so that if you allow your 
adversary a reputable character they will think, though you 
differ from him, you may be in the wrong.” 

The other side, socially uncertain, have perforce to behave 
as gentlemen because they are so often not. With too many of 
them a political attack is conducted as if they were afraid people 
would not ask them to dinner if they went too far. Of recent 
years they have been doing better, but there is little heart in it. 
They mostly feel in the matter like Major Pendennis: “ It sits 
prettily enough on a young patrician in early life though nothing 
is so loathsome among persons of our rank.” * 

Directly Lord Randolph found himself as a politician the 
Liberal bias became perceptible. At one time he went far in the 
direction of Home Rule, and fell in an attempt to force on a 
reluctant Government a reduction of expenditure in a direction 
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not usually associated with the party he was then leading in the 
House of Commons. 

It is impossible to read the admirable life of Lord Randolph 
Churchill by his son without feeling that, apart from the preju- 
dices of his environment, the real man was more in sympathy 
with what are generally known as Liberal principles. He is 
pictured saying: “I fondly hoped to make the Conservative 
party the instrument of Tory democracy. It was an idle school- 
boy’s dream. I must look elsewhere.” His biographer adds: 
“Tt might have ended in Liberalism, but from that he would not 
at a later date have shrunk. Chamberlain and Rosebery were 
better friends to him personally and politically than Smith or 
Hamilton or Balfour could ever be. To act with the Conservative 
party meant political paralysis perhaps for years; to stand 
independently upon a moderate Liberal platform meant useful- 
ness, support, and growing power.” 

The Whig tradition of the Cavendishes kept Lord Hartington, 
in the best sense of the word, a Conservative by temperament, 
in the Liberal camp for thirty years, but the happiest time of his 
political life may well have been that spent in a Liberal-Unionist 
Government. There was this further resemblance: both had 
marked and attractive personalities. 

One cannot help wishing in these two large volumes for a 
little more of the man and less of the politician. Mr. Holland 
feels this himself, and gives an explanation to which no exception 
can be taken. There was not the material to his hand, nor had 
he himself the qualities or temperament of a Boswell. The 
reticence, even if involuntary, is not without a certain fitness. 
There was probably no one who would have disliked more the 
personalities and trivialities of much modern biography than 
the subject of Mr. Holland’s, but whilst we rejoice as people of 
the nicest taste, we may be forgiven an occasional sigh as 
profane readers. And the glimpses when the veil is lifted 
whet our appetite for more, which perhaps some day a more 
intimate volume may supply. 

A politician who arrives late for his first official speech, who 
if he did not yawn during another, admittedly paused to ask in 
an aside “if it wasn’t damned dull,’ and a personality so inde- 
pendent as to forget a queen’s message and the visit of an heir- 
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apparent, seems to deserve a more adequate record. It was 
probably his simplicity and directness that impressed Abraham 
Lincoln, who to him was merely “a well-meaning sort of man 
about as fit for his position as a fire-shovel.” Although Lord 
Hartington was wrong about the President, with his native shrewd- 
ness he detects the great social failing of the American people. 
“‘ Mr. Seward was very civil but prosy. . . . He took Mr. Rose 
and. me to the President, who was also very civil and also told us 
stories °° —that terrible American habit. The limitations of the 
aristocratic gauge is also shown in his appreciation of General 
McClellan: ‘* He is certainly the best specimen I have seen 
among their officers, and is a gentleman whatever else he may 
be.” No doubt quite true, but if the “ fire-shovel” had not dis- 
covered Grant, the “‘ gentleman” would never have saved the 
North from disaster. The Duke’s directness has at times a ludicrous 
side. We cannot be too grateful for the following: “I have 
heard on good authority that when the Cabinet decided not to 
proceed with one of these [Education] Bills the Duke undertook 
to break the news to the Vice-President who had produced it, 
and was attached to it, and that he went to Sir John’s room, 
and after standing some time with his back to the fire, said: 
‘ Well, Gorst, your damned bill’s dead.’ ”’ 

His character had another engaging quality in common with 
Lord Randolph’s, for both had that rarest of all intellectual gifts, 
the courage of their ignorance. When Lord Randolph was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and did not know what “ the damned 
dots ’”’ meant he said so, and the Duke, after some ecclesiastical 
discussion in the House of Commons, inquired with unaffected 
interest of his secretary, “. What is this transubstantiation they 
are all talking about?” If St. Aldegonde in Lothair is not a 
portrait, it is certainly an excellent caricature. Even if the Duke 
did not agree with his views or wine—“ I rather like bad wine, 
one gets so bored with good wine”’—their taste in food was 
identical. We remember Mr. Pinto’s horror when St. Aldegonde 
would only eat cold meat, the one thing not ready. 

Mr. Holland records the Duke’s remark at an excellent dinner | 
in London, when after many entrées a joint of roast beef appeared : 
““ Hurrah, something to eat at last!’ and how years afterward 
he remembered the dinner at once. ‘‘ Of course I remember, we 
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had nothing to eat.” Just as St. Aldegonde complains: ‘‘ You 
never can get anything to eat in these houses; that’s why I hate 
staying with Bertha’s people in the north at the end of the year. 
Their infernal cooks spoil everything. ... What I want in 
November is a slice of cod and a beefsteak, and, by Jove! I 
never could get them. I was obliged to come to town. It is no 
joke to have to travel three hundred miles for a slice of cod and 
a beefsteak.” 

When Lord Cavendish entered the House of Commons in 
1857 there was little to indicate the troublous times ahead through 
which he was to play so conspicuous a part. It was a period of 
political calm. The golden age of the middle classes had set in. They 
were not merely in power butinfavour. They were described with 
more reason than is usual in political flattery as the backbone 
of the nation. This vogue lasted for thirty years—until democracy 
pushed them aside. They paid their way and cultivated the 
domestic virtues, qualities repugnant to modern thought and 
odious alike to the classes and the masses. All that remains of 
the backbone analogy would seem to be their acceptance by 
both as a suitable receptacle for the kicks which can hardly 
console them for the halfpence of progressive taxation. 

Lord Hartington had been a year in Parliament when he was 
selected by Lord Palmerston to move an amendment to the 
address which ended Lord Derby’s Ministry and made Lord 
Palmerston Prime Minister for the second time. It was his first 
big speech, and was worthy of the man and the occasion. Lord 
Hartington’s speeches were often unfairly criticised. He certainly 
disdained the tricks of oratory. There was no imagination and 
no fire, but he had the grand manner and a certain quiet humour 
that was very effective. His were the speeches of a statesman, 
not merely in the sense of the cynic who said that whenevera 
public man makes a sufficiently dull speech it is always described 
as a statesmanlike effort. Some found him difficult to listen to, 
but it was curious how seldom a listener found his attention 
wandering. The form was always admirable, the result of 
a mathematical training, and if the object of a speech 
is to persuade your opponent, his certainly went far towards 
perfection. Mr. Balfour said : “ Of all the statesmen I have known, 
the Duke of Devonshire was the most persuasive speaker.” If, 
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on the other hand, one adopts the modern theory that the use 
of oratory is to excite your supporters, they lamentably failed. 

However, he could on occasion speak with considerable feeling. 
The present writer was at the meeting on April 14, 1886, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, to protest against the First 
Home Rule Bill. It was a remarkable gathering, the first 
of the Liberal Unionist Party. Lord Salisbury, Lord Harting- 
ton, Lord Goschen, Mr. David Plunket and Mr. Peter Rylands, 
who represented an extreme school of Radicalism, appeared 
and spoke on the same platform. Lord Salisbury was grimly 
impressive, Lord Goschen vivacious, Mr. Plunket fully main- 
tained the family tradition of oratory, but the incident which 
most clearly stands out in one’s memory was Lord Hartington’s 
moving protest when the audience met a reference to the leader 
he had just left with a hostile demonstration. 

Lord Hartington began his Ministerial life as Under-Secretary 
at the War Office. He was thirty years old and had only made 
two speeches in the House of Commons, but Lord Palmerston 
was too old a hand to have based selection merely upon family 
claim. Lord Palmerston was a politician to whom historians on 
both sides have done scant justice. If his foreign policy was 
aggressive he was always on the side of the weak against the 
strong, and he possessed one quality which seems to have died 
with him—the capacity to keep his Cabinet in order. With the 
death of Palmerston and the retirement of Lord John Russell 
the long duel between Mr. Gladstone and Disraeli began. Almost 
imperceptibly the pace began to quicken. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Government Lord Hartington began as Postmaster-General 
and then went to Ireland as Chief Secretary. The appointment 
is an admirable example of the English disregard of temperament 
in political appointments. With all Lord Hartington’s great 
gifts, he was probably the last man in the world to understand 
the Irish character; all his virtues entailed the defects of the 
necessary qualities, and he seems never quite in sympathy with 
_ his office. When he visited some slave plantations near Richmond 
at the time of the North and South war he wrote: “ The negroes 
hardly look as well off as I expected to see them, but they are not 
dirtier or more uncomfortable-looking than Irish labourers.” To 


be able to draw such a comparison was not the best qualification 
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for sympathetic administration. Even the affection of the Irish 
peasantry for the sixth Duke of Devonshire puzzled him. The 
only explanation is insincerity. It must be difficult for the English 
mind to explain gratitude to a landlord from a tenantry lower 
than the negro slave. Still Lord Hartington remained in Ireland 
until the Liberal defeat in 1874. His troubles began with Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement and his selection to lead the Liberal 
Opposition. Mr. Gladstone, in writing to congratulate him, went 
with unusual directness to the root of the matter: ‘“‘ Those who 
are now choosing you will be perhaps surprised, certainly pleased, 
when they come to know by experience the quantity of available 
material, pith, and manhood that is in you.” As parliamentary 
opposition is now understood, Lord Hartington might well have 
written to his father, “‘ How I shall get on Heaven only knows! ” 

These, however, were more peaceful days, and he filled the 
position with quiet distinction until the Eastern Question brought 
Mr. Gladstone red-hot from a retirement which was as sincere 
as it was impossible. No Ministry ever started under better 
auspices than Mr. Gladstone’s in 1880—a large majority inde- 
pendent of all parties, strong even in the House of Lords and led 
by the most powerful public figure of the age, reinforced by the 
ability of the younger members of the party. On the other hand, 
the Conservatives were weak and disorganised. Their great leader, 
Lord Beaconsfield, had run his race, and it seemed as if it only 
remained to his rival to enjoy in indefinite peace the sweets of 
official realisation. 

It is a truism that in politics only the unexpected happens, 
but it should be a lesson to all political parties never to despair 
when we study the tragic disparity between hope and realisation; 
between 1880 and 1886. It was not merely that disaster after 
disaster dogged the steps of the Government, but an elfish fortune 
forced the unhappy party into every policy most repugnant to 
its principles. ‘They found themselves closuring the House of 
Commons, coercing Ireland, fighting the Boers, and engaged in 
vast schemes of Imperial expansion in Egypt. Great as Lord 
Hartington’s position was it was one no man could envy. India 
and the War Office in turn fell to his share. No sooner was Lord 
Hartington at the War Office than the Gordon difficulty arose. 
It is not a passage of history that any Englishman can recall 
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with satisfaction. Mr. Holland tells the story with fairness and 
the difficulties can hardly be exaggerated, but it is impossible to 
hold the Government blameless. Lord Hartington was directly 
responsible, but there can be no doubt he personally was in favour 
of sending the relief expedition sooner. His mistake, if mistake 
it was, seems to have been due to a natural diffidence in asserting 
his own view, especially in a divided Cabinet, against opinions 
to which perhaps he gave undue weight, because with them he 
felt so completely out of touch. 

When the split came over Home Rule Lord Hartington could 
only go one way, and yet to a man of his loyal nature the wrench 
must have been a painful experience. His strength in the country 
was shown by the effect of his action. He carried the moderates 
with him. Mr. Chamberlain gave unexpected assistance—Rip 
van Winkle and Jack Cade joined forces, and the strongest 
Liberal party ever known went into exile with one brief respite 
for twenty years. As a member of the Liberal-Unionist party 
the Duke of Devonshire must have felt himself in more congenial 
company. He has sometimes been called the last of the Whigs, 
but his temperament was far more Conservative than Whig. The 
Whig has always been an opportunist. The Whig view is that, while 
, itis useless and foolish to resist Democracy, it is the province of 
; a statesman to direct it, and if in so doing you can cut its claws, 
why so much the better. The Duke of Devonshire would perhaps 
have been, had history been different, the ideal Conservative 

leader of the House of Lords. He would have carried on, and 

was probably the only man left in public life who could have done 

so with success, the traditions of the great Duke of Wellington. We 

know what he wrote to Lord Derby in 1846 in the midst of the 
| Corn Law crisis: 


I have invariably supported Government in Parliament upon important 

oceasions and have always exercised my personal influence to prevent the 

i mischief of anything like a difference or division between the two houses. . . . 

Upon finding the difficulties in which the late King William was involved by 

promise to create peers, the number, I believe, indefinite, I determined myself, 

and I prevailed upon others, the number very large, to be absent from the 

House in the discussion of tho last stages of the Reform Bill. This course gave 

at the time great dissatisfaction to the party, notwithstanding that I believe it 

saved the existence of the House of Lords at the time and the constitution of 
the country. . . 


. Upon the important occasion and question now before the House, I 
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propose to endeavour to induce them to avoid involving the country in the 
additional difficulty of a difference of opinion, possibly a dispute between the 
Houses, on a question in the decision of which it has been frequently asserted 
that their lordships had a personal interest. .. I am aware of the difficulty, 
but I don’t despair of carrying the Bill through. .. My opinion is that you 
should advise the House to vote that which would tend most to public order and 
would be most beneficial to the immediate interests of the country. 


But the Duke of Devonshire was destined to the end to play 
the part of the plain man struggling with a tortuous world. He 
found Mr. Balfour’s fiscal views almost as puzzling as Mr. Gladstone. 
Difficult as he found the position, his good sense asserted itself. 
The only point upon which both sides in that irreconcilable 
conflict may agree is disclosed in a letter to Lord James of Here- 
ford: ‘‘ I am completely puzzled and distracted by all the Free 
Trade and Protection arguments pro and coa, but whichever of 
them is right I cannot think that something which is neither but 
a little of both can be right.” 

The real tragedy of the Duke’s retirement was that it came too 
late. He was nearly seventy and had spent forty-six years in a 
Parliamentary career which though successful. was not very 
congenial to his temperament. His biographer says: “‘ He had 
the air of a man overburdened with affairs political, social, terri- 
torial, who never really had the time to live the life which he 
would have liked.”’ To serve his country he gave his life to politics. 
He was not a man of personal ambition, yet no man can be 
indifferent to the position of Prime Minister of England. This 
he refused three times, probably the only man who ever did, 
certainly the only man who ever will. Mr.’Balfour said finely 
of him: “ The character of the Duke of Devonshire is one of 
the assets of public life in this country’; and he might well be 
remembered in Mr. Asquith’s phrase as “the last survivor of 
our heroic age,” had not Dr. Johnson described him even better 
in words applied to the third duke: “ Sir, he was not a man of 
superior abilities, but he was a man strictly faithful to his word. 
If, for instance, he had promised you an acorn and none had grown 
that year in his woods, he would not have contented himself 
with that excuse, he would have sent to Denmark for it.” 


A RapIcat. 


PROFESSOR BERGSON AS CRITIC OF 
DARWIN 


Now that we have somewhat recovered from the glamour of 
Prof. Bergson’s lecturing, under the influence of which even 
the world of fashion found philosophy charming, the time has come 
for the less grateful task of inquiring whether his views will bear 
examination. Except in so far as a part may affect the whole, 
it is not the purpose of this article to attempt a general criticism 
of Prof. Bergson’s system. With this proviso, I shall confine 
myself to his attack on biological science, and especially his 
destructive criticism of Darwin’s work. If his attack succeeds, 
it is fatal to Darwin: if it fails, I will not go so far as to say it is 
fatal, but the failure is serious for himself. 

It would, indeed, be strange if Prof. Bergson were found to be 
a sympathetic critic of Darwin. They may be said to represent 
the extremes of two very different types. M. Bergson, if he were 
divisible into three equal parts, would be discovered to be one-third 
poet, one-third psychologist and metaphysician, one-third science 
student. Darwin is whole and indivisible man of science. He 
did not start life destitute of poetical impulses, as his Voyage 
, Round the World abundantly proves; but, as he himself said 
: towards the end of his life, he had for the purpose of his life’s 
work reduced himself to a “ machine for solving problems.” His 
style reflects the indivisibility of his mind. It is directed to one 
sole aim, viz., the making of his meaning clear. There is an 


. admirable saying of Vauvenargues: “ Pour savoir si une pensée 
{ est nouvelle, il n’y a qu’a l’exprimer bien siniplement.” If 


Darwin had kept this sentence always before him on his writing- 
table he could not have obeyed its precept more religiously. Of 
M. Bergson no one, not even his greatest admirer, can say the 
same. He has certainly not submitted the novelty of his ideas 
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to this test. Like Horace’s Pindar, Fervet et rwit. THe would 
carry us away on the flood of his rhetoric. His logic is not con- 
tent to convince, it must surprise and dazzle us; and with its 
eloquence and richness of allusion persuade us even against our 
more sober reason. Darwin’s logic, like Hume’s, is so severe in 
its simplicity that it is hardly recognised as logic at all. What 
wonder if the critic is unsympathetic: even carrying his want of 
sympathy to the point of unfamiliarity ? 

But to speak of imperfect sympathy is greatly to understate 
the case. M. Bergson’s real aim is not so much to criticise as to 


destroy at a blow. 
His fatal hand 
No second stroke intends. 


Never even from the pulpit has such annihilation threatened 
Darwin. Others have found fault with his reasoning and rejected 
his conclusions. M. Bergson rules him out of court with a stroke 
of the pen. The laborious life was wasted; the genius—I sup- 
pose the most hostile critic will allow the genius—misapplied. He 
thought he was producing results, but, at any rate as far as his 
main thesis was concerned, he did and could do nothing; and 
the world that thought he had achieved something was under a 
delusion. Achievement was indeed impossible, since he was 
using the mental instrument, intellect namely, that was the 
least adapted to his purpose—that was, in fact, totally unadapted. 
If he had applied it to inert, inorganic matter, it would, in Prof. 
Bergson’s phrase, have been “at home,” and something might 
have resulted; but in assuming to throw light on vital pheno- 
mena, and in particular on the Origin of Species, he foredoomed 
himself to failure: because here not intellect, but quite another 
faculty of the mind is the appropriate instrument, and finds itself 
“at home.” To the appropriate faculty everything sooner or 
later becomes clear; to the inappropriate nothing, either late 
or soon. 

I do not mean to say that in set phrase M. Bergson thus 
passes capital sentence on Darwin; he sometimes shows an 
inclination to a more merciful judgment. In sporting phrase, he 
** hedges.” He admits that the mechanistic hypothesis, 7.e. 
Darwin’s, is “ true in its way”; that “ certain minor instincts 
and even some primary ones ” may be accounted for on it. The 
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first concession, however, amounts to very little, only to this, 
that he agrees that “‘ the causes of variation are differences in- 
herent in the germ,” and not due to the inheritance of acquired 1 
characteristics. By the second, if he had really studied Darwin, i 
he would see that he gave his whole case away. For what, 
according to Darwin’s hypothesis, is the difference between 
| minor and major, simple and complex, from the point of view of 


ease or difficulty of evolution? The question is merely one of j 
time ; the one will require more time than the other: that is all. 
Darwin’s teaching is that the evolution of an adjustment, such, e.g. 
as an instinct, is effected in time. If it is granted that in a certain i 
time a simple adaptation can be evolved by the addition of acci- ‘ 


dental variations—for this is what Bergson means here—then, 
given more time, given sufficient time, the hypothesis will account 
for the most complex. The only possible method of refutation 
is to limit the time. This has been attempted by those who on 
general grounds have been repelled by Darwin’s conclusions— 
notably by Lord Kelvin—and with notable want of success. 
Short of this, minor and major stand on the same ground; and 
we are putting the best complexion on M. Bergson’s case by 
assuming this admission of his to be due to oversight, or said “ for 
the hardness of our hearts”; but that his real, serious, considered 
view is that Darwin fails to account for the evolution of any 
instinct whatever, minor or major, for the good and sufficient 
reason that he was attacking with the intellect a problem that 
by its very nature could never yield to intellectual attack. 
M. Bergson’s attempt to distinguish between minor and 
major convicts him of imperfect apprehension of Darwin’s 
principles. 

Besides this universal, this fundamental objection, which, as 
I say, erases all the theoretical part of Darwin’s work with a stroke 
of the pen, M. Bergson takes the further general objection that, 
even granting him his standpoint, his method will not account 
for (1) parallel development in unrelated organisms, as, e.g. 
similar eyes in a mollusc (the Pecten) and in man; (2) any very 
complex adaptation, as, e.g. the vertebrate eye itself, or any of 
the more complicated instincts, especially of insects; (3) the 
regeneration of a mutilated part, e.g. the crystalline lens in the 
eye of a Triton (a species of newt). Now, having rightly defined 
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what he curiously calls the neo-Darwinian* theory (as if it had 
not the full authority of Darwin himself!) as accounting for the 
origin of species by the gradual addition from generation to 
generation of accidentally recurring variations, he is found making 
such remarks as these (pp. 178-9): “One type, following the 
principles of neo-Darwinism, regards instinct as a sum of acci- 
dental differences preserved by selection . . . Now, it is evident 
that in most cases instinct could not have perfected itself by 
simple accretion: each new piece really requires, if all is not to 
be spoiled, a complete recasting of the whole. . . . No one will 
maintain that chance could perform such a miracle: in one form 
or another we shall appeal to intelligence.” All this is absolute 
condemnation of Darwin. Darwin did not appeal to intelligence 
in any form whatsoever: he did maintain that chance, and that 
of the purest, could perform the miracle in question, and all the 
miracles involved in the evolution of species. 

In a long-forgotten paper (it is between thirty and forty years 
ago, so I hope to be forgiven the egoism of what follows) I wrote 
** if a man wishes to hit a mark, he aims an arrow or bullet at it; 
and if he aims well, he hits it. Nature’s method is altogether 
different. Nature keeps on throwing up handfuls of sand in all 
winds, through all time, and sooner or later she hits the mark too: 
but she cannot be said to aim.” Darwin saw this passage and 
delighted, I may say overwhelmed me, a young man then, by 
writing to me in these words: ‘ Your illustration of the grains of 
- sand is excellent. You make my own views clearer to me.” 
(Could anything be more characteristic ?) If I rightly remember, 
Darwin, in one passage of the Origin seems to hesitate to use 
the word chance; but only in the way that we all hesitate—that 
we all feel that there is no such thing as chance. My quotations 
show that at any rate he meant chance in the fullest sense in 
which we ever mean it, or it can be meant, viz., to the absolute 
exclusion (from view) of intelligence in any form whatever. So 
that M. Bergson, when he says that no one will maintain that 
chance could perform such and such miracles, should modify his 


* This is one among several criticisms of the neo-Darwinians, all applying 
in full force to Darwin himself, strongly suggesting that M. Bergson has 
chiefly studied Darwin at second hand. We shall meet with other signs of 
unfamiliarity with the original, The references in the text are to the English 


y translation of the Lvolution Créatrice, approved by M. Bergson. 
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expression. Universal negatives are always dangerous. At any 
rate, there is Darwin to the contrary; and it seems strange that 
M. Bergson should need the information. 

We now come to his concrete instances, the specific cases 
that he adduces in order to exhibit the failure of Darwin’s views. 
And here, one cannot help remarking, he shows, for a meta- 
physician, a singular want of discretion. Kant, it will be re- 
membered, eschewed the concrete instance. He goes out of his 
way to tell us that originally he illustrated his abstract proposi- 
tions by examples of the kind, but that, on mature reflection, he 
went through the Critique and cut them all out. He had 
two reasons for doing this, both curious, and all things considered, 
not without a comic side. One was that concrete examples made 
metaphysics too easy. (If he could have seen Caird on Kant, 
Caird, who so often confesses failure to understand, and yet 
probably understood Kant at least as well as he understood himself, 
he would have known his fears for groundless.) The other, that 
they seemed to narrow the scope of his generalisations—an effect 
that he could not do with at any price. It is indeed amazing how 
the difficulties vanish, and the dimensions of a metaphysical 
statement shrink, when brought up against a matter of fact. Prof. 
Bergson has not shown the caution of the older prophet. If he 
had contented himself with telling us that intellect cannot deal 
with the phenomena of life, because life has to do with real or 
concrete time, and real time is continuous, whereas intellect can 
take cognisance only of abstract time, which is discontinuous or 
cinematographic, it would have been difficult for any one absolutely 
to refute or even emphatically to differ from him; because, though 
we might guess, we should not have been quite sure what he meant. 
But when he descends to particulars, and selects, as test cases, 
certain phenomena of life which he avers that intellect, and its 
product science, cannot possibly elucidate for the fundamental and 
sufficient reason that they are things of life, and life is outside 
the sphere of intellect, then we have something definite and 
palpable on which to join issue, and are no Jonger vainly en- 
deavouring to “impress the intrenchant air” of metaphysics. 
It can then possibly be shown that he has, perchance, made mis- 
takes, and is either unaware of, or has not understood, the ex- 
planations that science has given or may give., If this can be 
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shown, and further, that intellect can deal, and even has dealt, 
effectually with phenomena of life, which he says is a thing 
impossible for it, then consequences may follow that are serious 
for him and his system. But we need not, for the moment, 
follow that line of thought further. 

But here we must enter a caveat. It does not follow because 
this one or that, M. Bergson or my modest self, for instance, cannot 
see how a given adjustment of organ or instinct can have arisen 
by the method of natural selection, that therefore it could not 
have so arisen, and that therefore the hypothesis fails. Perhaps 
some one else, possessing more knowledge or gifted with more 
ingenuity than either of us, will some day show that the steps 
of its evolution by: natural selection are quite easy to conceive. 
Considering the marvellous things he has explained in this way, one 
always feels that one would like to know what Darwin himself 
would have said to any given objection or difficulty of this kind. 
M. Bergson thinks that he absolutely succeeds by this line of 
argument. In the very logic of the case that is impossible. 
When he says that natural selection is essentially incapable 
of explaining a complicated instinct, his logic is at fault. The 
most he can say, logically, is that he himself cannot conceive the 
possibility—but there are two ways of accounting for that. 

We now come to the discussion of Prof. Bergson’s instances, 
and I will take first the structure of the vertebrate eye. I quote 
from the Origin of Species : “It has been objected to the 
foregoing view of the origin of instincts that the variations of 
structure and of instinct must have been simultaneous and 
accurately adjusted to each other, as a modification in the one 
without an immediate corresponding change in the other would 
have been fatal.” Almost in the same words Prof. Bergson 
applies the objection to the far easier case of the structure of 
the eye, apparently unaware that it had been made fifty years, 
and answered by Darwin forty years, before.* Prof. Bergson, 
then, having brought forward this as a new and original objec- 
tion, tells us, with regard to the complicated structure of the 
eye, that a change in the one part without corresponding changes 
in the other parts would be fatal and “ spoil all.” Now, to say 
nothing of science, this does not seem even common sense. Every 


* Origin of Species, 1869, p. 288. 
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eye, even approaching the vertebrate in perfection, has, and 
must have, at least five main elements: (1) the optical part, a 
lens, to form the image; (2) a screen to receive it ; (3) cells 
sensitive to light in and behind the screen; (4) nerves conveying 
the impression of light to the brain; (5) a translucent retaining 
membrane in front of the lens. Now let us suppose all these to 
be in an imperfect state. Will it for a moment be contended that 
a better-figured.or more transparent lens, without any change 
in any other part, will not be a total gain; that a better placed 
or better shaped screen (retina) will not be an advantage by 
itself; or more sensitive cells or nerves (what oculists call greater 
“ acuity of vision”); ora more transparent membrane in front of 
all? A change for the better in any single one of these elements, 
alone, will obviously be a gain, and do no manner of harm to the 
rest. How Prof. Bergson can say that “‘ the change of one part 
alone will make vision impossible unless the change is absolutely 
infinitesimal ” is to me incomprehensible. As so often happens 
with systematists, the system triumphs, the facts are led captive. 
He proceeds, “ supposing chance to have granted this favour once, 
can we admit that it repeats it?” To the student of Darwin 
the objection is absurd. Whatever natural selection has done 
once, obviously it can do again. It is merely a question of time. 
The truth is that M. Bergson does not treat Darwin seriously. 
He has ruled him out of court on metaphysical grounds and his 
arguments against him are not well considered ; are, indeed, hardly 
serious. 

But I am tempted by his last remark to refer again to our 
erains-of-sand illustration. Let us suppose the five elements 
of vision we have enumerated to be represented by five spots on 
the target. Given time enough, the grains of sand thrown up 
in all winds of all strengths will strike them all: given time enough, 
it will strike them all again and again till the necessary perfec- 
tion has been attained. We may go further: trace any pattern 
we choose upon the screen, and suppose, as the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis supposes, that the grains of sand adhere to that part of the 
target alone, and fall away from all other parts, and—only give 
her time enough—Nature will trace out for us any pattern we 
choose, even the most intricate; and hence arises in Nature 
what I remember calling “the powerful phantasm of design,” 
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and yet no design would have been discoverable in and from Nature 
—nothing beyond the purest chance. But to deny that design 
is discoverable is not to deny design; as no one understood better 
than Darwin himself. 

It seems to me that if there werea newrace of men with our 
tastes and our objects in view, and with our knowledge of optics, 
they would re-invent the photographic camera; because, as it 
seems to me, only one solution is possible. It seems to me 
probable that there is only one solution of the photographic 
camera we call the eye; that all eyes are and must be constructed 
on the same main lines, though they may differ in point of perfect 
vision: just as an anastigmatic differs from a rectilinear or a 
spectacle lens. If so, we are confronted with that question of 
Aristotle’s in a similar connection, as acute as it is profound: 
“ But how if it could not be otherwise ? ’—how if it must be 
thus or not at all? It is then a simple question of hit or miss, 
not one of a selection of means. ‘‘ Discover how or die,” as 
Browning’s Caliban says. 

We next come to his objection founded on the similarity 
between the eye of the Pecten (a kind of clam) and our own: the 
Pecten’s possessing “‘a retina, a cornea and a lens of cellular 
structure” (p. 66). “‘ How could the same variations” (p. 68) 
he says (travestying, of course unintentionally, Darwin’s theory), 
** incalculable in number, have ever occurred in the same order on 
two independent lines of evolution if they were purely accidental ? 
And how could they have been preserved by selection . . . when 
each of them, taken separately, was of no use?”’ If he had made 
even a superficial study of the Origin of Species, he would 
have known that Darwin always speaks of “ small but profitable 
variations,” saying expressly that, if ever a non-profitable 
variation could be shown to have been selected, his theory would 
fall to the ground. Prof. Bergson further says (p. 60): “‘ That 
two walkers starting from different points and wandering at 
random [!] should finally meet is no great wonder. But that 
throughout their walk they should describe two identical curves 
exactly superposable on one another is altogether unlikely.” 
There are here almost unfathomable depths of misconception. 
The steps of evolution are not taken “at random,” but most 
severely regulated by natural selection and the struggle for 
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existence. To attribute to Darwin the view that natural selec- 
tion can seize on variations that are of no use is to demolish him 
by first denying him common sense. Vult perdere, prius 
dementat. 

Now, if it were worth while, it would be easy to show, in the 
first place, that the eye of the Pecten and our eye do not aim 
at and do not arrive at the same goal; and, secondly, so far as 
their goals do approximate, they arrive by quite different paths. 
But it is not worth while: because, if I may say so with modesty, 
Prof. Bergson’s case can be put so very much better than he has 
put it himself. If we compare the eye of a cuttle-fish (Sepia) with 
that of a fish, still a mollusc with a vertebrate, we see precisely 
the same goal arrived at, the same object realised, and that by 
means of practically identical structure throughout; though it is 
still true that the structure has been produced in the two cases 
from tissues not in the least homologous; and therefore that the 
“* windings ” and “‘ zigzags ” of the roads are by no means super- 
posable. But the real answer from Darwin’s side is the same 
as in the former case. On any theory we must suppose that the 
improved eye was a necessity, or at any rate a great advantage 
to the Sepia. Supposing the improvement to have been within 
the scope of natural selection—and its existence in one type proves 
that it was—natural selection would in time compass it in another. 
Looking at the general uniformity of developed eyes, we must 
suppose that a “ retina, a cornea and a lens” give the only solu- 
tion—as, indeed, is pretty obviously the case from optical con- 
siderations. The Sepia, therefore, must either solve the problem 
in this way or go without the eye. As in the former case, it is 
Hobson’s choice with the mollusc: either thus or not at all. 
Consequently, if the adjustment is demanded by the struggle, 
and there is only one way of bringing it about, then Nature will 
repeat herself in the most unrelated types; always on the condi- 
tion that unlimited time is given her. If, on the contrary, 
there are many solutions open, then the diversity will be as 
remarkable in that case as the uniformity in this; as instance the 
many solutions by orchids of the one problem of fertilisation by 
insects. 

We now come to Prof. Bergson’s third kind of objection. Here 
I must quote at some little length : 
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If [p. 80] the crystalline lens of a'lyiton be removed, it isregenerated by the 
iris, Now, the original lens was built out of the ectoderm, while the iris is of 
mesodermic origin. . . These parts, differently situated, differently constituted, 
meant normally for different functions, are capable of performing the same 
duties, and even of manufacturing when necessary the same pieces of the 
machine. . . Such convergence does not appear possible in the Darwinian and 
especially the neo-Darwinian theory of insensible accidental variations. 


Now, Darwin’s theory of insensible* (but not useless) accidental 
variations has to do with the origin of species, and has nothing 
whatever to say to the phenomenon in question: the one, in 
technical language, being phylogenetic, and the other ontogenetic. 
It shows considerable confusion of thought to expect it. But 
did Prof. Bergson never hear of Darwin’s hypothesis of Pangene- 
sis?—a hypothesis framed expressly to account for, and if 
accepted accounting for, such phenomena as that under dis- 
cussion. 

Now a word as to the hypothesis of pangenesis itself. I cannot 
think, considering the way in which Darwin introduces it to us, 
that it has met with the consideration it deserves. Darwin offers 
it to us as the total impression left on his mind from his life’s 
contact with Nature. As such it is probably worth more than any 
calculable value. He does not attempt to defend it by specific 
and exhaustive reasoning; but it is probably more reasonable 
than any reasons he could give. He speaks of it as “ forced 
upon” him. The total result of Darwin’s study of Nature! 
Surely that is worth something. Say, rather, must it not be in- 
valuable ? 

The exposition of the theory fills nearly fifty pages fT in the 
original, and I can only indicate its nature. The essence of it is 
this. Every cell or organic unit of an organism is supposed to 
throw off “ gemmules,” each gemmule under certain conditions 
having the power of reproducing the original cell, and also of self- 
multiplication. These gemmules, inconceivably small, and in 
inconceivable numbers, are circulating through the whole system, 
and are always available for repair of a mutilated or amputated 
part. In the higher organisms this accounts for the healing of 
wounds; at the other end of the scale, in the extreme case, a 


* I cannot recall a passage in which Darwin speaks of insensible variations 
being selected. If he ever does, he must mean insensible to an observer. 
t+ Animals and Plants under Domestication, 1868, vol. ii. pp. 357-404, 
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whole organism may be re-grown from a part. “ Lyonnet,” says 
Darwin, “ cut a Nais, or fresh-water worm, into nearly forty pieces, 
and all these reproduced perfect animals.” In rare cases a 
member is reproduced even in man. Thus, a man was born with 
two thumbs on one hand: the redundant thumb was twice 
amputated and twice grew again. The gemmules are supposed 
to be endowed with “ elective affinity,” in virtue of which they 
attach themselves to the appropriate cells at the surface of mutila- 
tion, and, successively, others join themselves on to these, till 
the whole is repaired—quite analogously to the behaviour of the 
molecules in the growth of a crystal. This must suffice. It is 
perfectly obvious, if pangenesis is accepted, how the lens of the 
Triton is restored. The question is how the hypothesis came to 
be ignored by Prof. Bergson. If he was not aware of its existence, 
of course that explains everything. If he knew and rejected it, 
surely it was due to us and to Darwin to tell us why he puts so 
low an estimate on it as to pass it over in silence. 

Prof. Bergson goes on to say: “‘ What is more, in the Sala- 
mandra Maculata, if the lens be removed and the iris left, the 
regeneration of the lens takes place at the upper part of the iris; 
but if this upper part of the iris be taken away, the regeneration 
takes place in the inner or retinal layer of the remaining region ”— 
which is precisely what it ought to do on Darwin’s hypothesis. 
By a coincidence—for it is pretty clear that Prof. Bergson is not 
familiar with this part of Darwin’s work—Darwin himself gives 
a wonderful case of regeneration in a mutilated Salamander, as 
illustrating his own view. ‘‘ Whether we will or no,” M. Bergson 
continues, “ we must appeal to some inner directing principle to 
account for this convergence of effects.” Nothing of the sort; if 
the pangenesis hypothesis is accepted. 

This passage, however, is of the last importance as exactly 
defining the relative attitudes of Darwin and Bergson towards 
Nature. Bergson is making one more attempt to discover a 
psychological element, a mind, in Nature. Darwin would make 
this for ever superfluous. He would not deny, the mind; only 
that it is discoverable in and from Nature. As marking the in- 
tensity of the opposition, M. Bergson on the page following the 
above quotation confesses considerable attraction to what, for once 
losing patience, Darwin, I am sorry to say, called “ Lamarckian 
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nonsense.’ But that is neither here nor there: the real 
question is, which is right? Is a mind discoverable in Nature, 
from a study of Nature alone, orisit not? Ifall can be accounted 
for without it, itis not. That is the position. 

But has M. Bergson, it will be asked, anything to offer us as a 
substitute for the view he demolishes? Certainly he has, or 
considers that he has; and, though with diffidence, I will try to 
reproduce it. I say with diffidence, because it appears to me so 
intangible that I must doubt whether I have really grasped it. 
Prof. Bergson has been dwelling on the wonderful instinct of the 
Ammophila. He explains such an instinct and our right attitude 
towards it by an inborn sympathy on the side of the Ammophila 
and an intuition on ours. The Ammophila gives its nine succes- 
sive strokes upon nine nerve-centres of its victim (a caterpillar), 
in virtue of sympathy (of course in its etymological sense) with 
the caterpillar. The great river of life has flowed down from its 
ptimeval source, the common fountain-head of all life, and though 
it has split itself up into innumerable rivers and streams and 
streamlets, all these are instinct with sympathy, of which each 
has received its share from the common source. Truly to know is, 
with Bergson, to live. By its sympathy with all forms of life the 
living creature knows all that it needs to know. By the very fact 
of being alive, of belonging to the stream of life, the Ammophila 
combines “the knowledge of the anatomist with the skill of 
the surgeon,” and infallibly, or almost infallibly (for it seems to 
make a bad. shot now and then), deals with the caterpillar accord- 
ingly. But, the uninitiated might ask, what about plants? 
This question gives M. Bergson not a moment’s pause: he takes 
the vegetable world in his stride. “ When,” he says, “ we see 
with what marvellous success and precision climbing plants 
use their tendrils, what marvellously combined manceuvres the 
orchids perform to procure their fertilisation by insects, how can 
we help thinking that these are so many instincts?” And this 
is no parable, no mere passing fancy, strange as the violence done 
to language appears to be; for otherwise he gives no explanation 
of plant adaptation at all—an omission that would be fatal to 
his or any system. Such then is the sympathy which explains the 
so-called contrivances in the world of life. On our side it is 
apprehended, and can alone be apprehended, by an intuition ; in 
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virtue, if I understand him rightly, of ourselves deriving from 
the same well-head of life and retaining this instinct or sympathy 
| (for “‘ instinct is sympathy ”’), but in a detached (désintéressé) or 
| generalised form. Stated thus simply, unassisted by M. Bergson’s 


eloquent logic and fluent metaphysics, it seems to fall somewhat 
short of carrying conviction. It may be that, using my best 
effort, I have not done it justice. This I should regret. On the 
other hand, it may be that it imperfectly stands the test of simple 
statement. 

But perhaps, in explanation of M. Bergson’s views, something 
more may be said on the subject of human consciousness. The 
original consciousness, if I understand him rightly, is to be 
| regarded as a nebula in which intellect and instinct (or intuition) 


were at first one. Intellect arose as a nucleus in the nebula, 
but it is surrounded by intuition, still in a nebulous state. We 
have, therefore, in our present state, intellect and intuition (or 
instinct). Intellect can properly deal only with inert matter, 
and develops’ science. Neither it nor its product, science, can 
ever get at the secrets of life: but instinct does not know, it lives ; 
and by living it is in the heart of life and has life’s secrets. The 
instinct of the Ammophila is one of the secrets of life. It is not a 
problem for the intellect, it is not an idea, it is a thing to be in- 
tuitively felt. By virtue of our intuition (the nebula that still 
surrounds our intellect) we arrive at the secret. The Ammo- 
phila’s instinct is due to its sympathy with the caterpillar, which 
it has in virtue of deriving from the same fountain-head of life; we 
understand it (I am not sure that I ought to use the word), we see 
or feel that it is quite natural and in order, by virtue of our intuition 
which derives from the. same source, and puts us in sympathy 
with instinct and life everywhere. In a word, the specialised 
instinct of the Ammophila is explained by its sympathy with the 
caterpillar, and our generalised instinct, or intuition, puts us en 
rapport with it and explains it to us—or would do, if we had 
properly developed it; and will do, when we have. I hope this 
is clear : if it is not, I fear it is beyond my powersof exposition to 
make it so. 

Now, it seems to me pertinent to ask, to what order of thought 
do these ideas of M. Bergson’s belong? Are they scientific ? are 
they metaphysical ? are they religious ? or are they none of these ? 
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They cannot very well belong to inductive science, because they are 
antecedent to all phenomena. The propositions of metaphysics 
(ontology) either are, or are immediately deducible from, necessities 
of thought. They are certainly not that. Nor again will it be 
claimed that they are truths given by religious intuition; though 
we may hold that there are such. No, these ideas of his seem 
to fall under none of these categories. But there is yet an order 
of thought left, the poetical. And that is what they seem to me 
to be—poetry. 

The truth is, that to say, as was said at the outset, that M. 
Bergson is one-third poet is greatly to understate the case. 
Much could be said in favour of the view that he is more poet than 
anything else. I would refer any one to the concluding pages of 
his third chapter in support. They not merely have the poetical 
note, but they have even a certain poetical value, and in competent 
hands would make a poem; for an idea may have poetical, though 
it is destitute of literal, truth. There are times when the writer 
seems with difficulty to restrain himself from adopting even the 
express form of poetry. Here, for instance, is a case in point ; 
“Our most ardent enthusiasm, as soon as it is externalised in 
action, is so naturally congealed into the cold calculation of interest 
or vanity, the one takes so easily the shape of the other, that we 
might confuse them together, doubt our own sincerity, deny good- 
ness and love, if we did not know that the dead retain for a time 
the features of the living.” Victor Hugo might have written 
the final clauses, and congratulated himself upon them. M. 
Bergson’s total conception of life, the life impulse, in its relation 
to Nature is, again, not without poetical value. He conceives 
of the life-principle as antecedent to living matter, standing 
outside the inorganic world, and, as it were, debating with itself 
how it shall effect an entrance; finally deciding that it will stoop 
_ to conquer, confine itself within microscopical dimensions, render 
itself as innocent-looking as possible, and so creep in unawares and 
unobserved; then, ever insinuating itself and expanding more and 
more, till it has become an irresistible power; till it has gained 
the victory that it has all along contemplated and striven for. 
And what is the victory? The triumph of indeterminism; the 
triumph of freedom and choice won even in the dominion of the 
inert and predetermined. There is really something inspiring in 
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the idea; it would make a poem. From a strictly poetical stand- 
point it is a legitimate view of Nature. But that any one could 
suppose it to have any philosophical, still more, any scientific 
value, so as to take the place of a scientific explanation, I find it 
difficult to imagine. 

So that if the question is asked, what does M. Bergson offer 
us in substitution for Darwin’s account of the Origin of Species, 
the strictly accurate answer is, Nothing whatever. From be- 
ginning to end of his work, M. Bergson takes it for granted that 
he and Darwin are dealing with the same problem. I believe he is 
under a complete delusion : they concern themselves with matters 
absolutely distinct. Bergson has much to say about principles, 
as the life-impulse, the sympathy of living things, what one 
might call motive forces; but not a word as to how these forces 
bring about the results we see in Nature. Darwin, on the con- 
trary, has nothing to tell us about principles and motive forces, 
but, assuming these, or not being concerned with them, he is 
wholly occupied with the precise manner in which they work. 
There is a logical gulf between the two thinkers : the one is con- 
cerned with remote, the other with proximate causes. The 
difference may be made clear by a somewhat prosaic illustration. 

Suppose an inquirer from another planet came on a visit to 
our earth, and picked up, say, 2 handkerchief. Being of an 
inquiring mind, he would be curious to know how it was made. 
We will suppose he had the good fortune to fall in with M. Bergson 
and asked him to explain. M. Bergson would explain : he would 
tell him how steam pressure was set up in a boiler, and how that 
this was the fountain-head of force in a factory; how in the 
factory the force-river was subdivided into streams and rivulets 
of force branching in every direction, insinuating force into its 
inert matter, and finally the handkerchief was the result. ‘“‘ And 
in that,” he would say, “ you have a precise explanation.” He 
would do all this in such a delightful manner that our inquirer 
would at first think that he understood all about it. But later he 
might begin to doubt, feeling that there was something left out ; 
and if, in his doubt, he came across Darwin, and put his question 
to him, he would get a very different sort of answer. Darwin 
would tell him nothing whatever about motive force and its 
subdivision; but he would have a very clear idea of his own as to 
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They cannot very well belong to inductive science, because they are 
antecedent to all phenomena. The propositions of metaphysics 
(ontology) either are, or are immediately deducible from, necessities 
of thought. They are certainly not that. Nor again will it be 
claimed that they are truths given by religious intuition ; though 
we may hold that there are such. No, these ideas of his seem 
to fall under none of these categories. But there is yet an order 
of thought left, the poetical. And that is what they seem to me 
to be—poetry. 

The truth is, that to say, as was said at the outset, that M. 
Bergson is one-third poet is greatly to understate the case. 
Much could be said in favour of the view that he is more poet than 
anything else. I would refer any one to the concluding pages of 
his third chapter in support. They not merely have the poetical 
note, but they have even a certain poetical value, and in competent 
hands would make a poem; for an idea may have poetical, though 
it is destitute of literal, truth. There are times when the writer 
seems with difficulty to restrain himself from adopting even the 
express form of poetry. Here, for instance, is a case in point ; 
‘¢Our most ardent enthusiasm, as soon as it is externalised in 
action, is so naturally congealed into the cold calculation of interest 


or vanity, the one takes so easily the shape of the other, that we _ 


might confuse them together, doubt our own sincerity, deny good- 
ness and love, if we did not know that the dead retain for a time 
the features of the living.” Victor Hugo might have written 
the final clauses, and congratulated himself upon them. M. 
Bergson’s total conception of life, the life impulse, in its relation 
to Nature is, again, not without poetical value. He conceives 
of the life-principle as antecedent to living matter, standing 
outside the inorganic world, and, as it were, debating with itself 
how it shall effect an entrance; finally deciding that it will stoop 
_ to conquer, confine itself within microscopical dimensions, render 
itself as innocent-looking as possible, and so creep in unawares and 
unobserved; then, ever insinuating itself and expanding more and 
more, till it has become an irresistible power; till it has gained 
the victory that it has all along contemplated and striven for. 
And what is the victory? The triumph of indeterminism; the 
triumph of freedom and choice won even in the dominion of the 
inert and predetermined. There is really something inspiring in 
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the idea; it would make a poem. From a strictly poetical stand- 
point it is a legitimate view of Nature. But that any one could 
suppose it to have any philosophical, still more, any scientific 
value, so as to take the place of a scientific explanation, I find it 
difficult to imagine. 

So that if the question is asked, what does M. Bergson offer 
us in substitution for Darwin’s account of the Origin of Species, 
the strictly accurate answer is, Nothing whatever. From be- 
ginning to end of his work, M. Bergson takes it for granted that 
he and Darwin are dealing with the same problem. I believe he is 
under a complete delusion : they concern themselves with matters 
absolutely distinct. Bergson has much to say about principles, 
as the life-impulse, the sympathy of living things, what one 
might call motive forces; but not a word as to how these forces 
bring about the results we see in Nature. Darwin, on the con- 
trary, has nothing to tell us about principles and motive forces, 
but, assuming these, or not being concerned with them, he is 
wholly occupied with the precise manner in which they work. 
There is a logical gulf between the two thinkers : the one is con- 
cerned with remote, the other with proximate causes. The 
difference may be made clear by a somewhat prosaic illustration. 

Suppose an inquirer from another planet came on a visit to 
our earth, and picked up, say, 2 handkerchief. Being of an 
inquiring mind, he would be curious to know how it was made. 
We will suppose he had the good fortune to fall in with M. Bergson 
and asked him to explain. M. Bergson would explain: he would 
tell him how steam pressure was set up in a boiler, and how that 
this was the fountain-head of force in a factory; how in the 
factory the force-river was subdivided into streams and rivulets 
of force branching in every direction, insinuating force into its 
inert matter, and finally the handkerchief was the result. ‘“ And 
in that,’ he would say, “ you have a precise explanation.” He 
would do all this in such a delightful manner that our inquirer 
would at first think that he understood all about it. But later he 
might begin to doubt, feeling that there was something left out ; 
and if, in his doubt, he-came across Darwin, and put his question 
to him, he would get a very different sort of answer. Darwin 
would tell him nothing whatever about motive force and its 
subdivision; but he would have a very clear idea of his own as to 
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how the threads were spun from the cotton or the flax, and woven 
into a fabric, and what was the precise nature of the machines 
that produced the results. Which of the two explanations would 
be found the more satisfactory would entirely depend on the 
constitution of the inquirer’s mind; but he could not fail to 
realise that they were quite different, and did not cover at all the 
same ground. 

But beyond all this, there is a radical difference in what one 
may almost call their sentiment towards Nature. The logical 
effect of Darwin’s works is to make it for ever henceforth un- 
necessary to presuppose the action of mind in Nature, and thus to 
exhibit the working of Nature as automatic. Bergson’s whole 
object, in this part of his philosophy, is to re-introduce mind and 
to deny the automatism. Nor is this altogether wonderful. I 
imagine that even the most appreciative students of Darwin have 
at times, though they may have been times when the logical powers 
and the imagination were not at their best, felt the want of some- 
thing that Darwin does not give; have felt what a good and 
pleasant thing it would be if some principle could be discovered 
that promoted the right variations and guided them in the 
right way; and many have been the attempts, especially in 
America, to resuscitate Lamarckism by the discovery and an- 
nouncement of such a principle. Yet nothing possessing a vestige 
of reliability has been proposed, and one of the latest and most 
learned writers on the subject, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell,* giving 
the conclusion of the whole matter, has only to ad that up to now 
Darwin’s solution holds the field. 

May it not be—I am inclined to think it is—entirely satis- 
factory after all? May it perchance be, that it is notin Darwin but 
in our powers of imagination that the fault lies? For Darwin’s 
great feat is this, that, to use a hyperbole, he has harnessed up 
infinity in his team. There is a practically infinite factor in his 
equation, and the other factors, shown dependent upon it, become 
infinite also. We are confronted in Nature with perfections and 
complexities of adaptation that amaze our faculties. But they 
are in a way like our own devices, and we can in a way conceive 
them as brought about by an intelligence like in kind to our own, 
but; possessing infinitely greater knowledge and skill. This is the 

 * Article on “ Variation,” Hncyc. Brit., New Edition. 
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anthropomorphism from which we seem unable to escape: and 
it is just here that the vast imaginative power of Darwin triumphs 
and gives him his impregnable position. He has effectually con- 
nected «inconcewable perfection with inconcewable time. M. 
Bergson finds it inconceivable that complex and wonderful instincts 
and organs can have been built up by the gradual addition of 
minute accidental improvements. In a sense it is inconceivable; 
but only because 100 million years (the lowest modern estimate 
for life on the earth) is inconceivable. Conceive the one, and you 
conceive the other ; and the one, conceive it or not, is now a fact 
no longer disputed. Indeed, if the biologist required it, neither 
geologist nor physicist would to-day take the responsibility of re- 
fusing him several times the amount. 

The idea of a thousand years—ten times the length of the 
longest human life—we can perhaps grasp in a sort, though 
faintly. But a million, 10 millions, 100 millions of years, these are 
periods for which we have words indeed, but words to which no 
real meaning can be attached. Nothing will make such things 
conceivable; but an illustration may help us to appreciate their 
inconceivability. Suppose, for instance, one hundred years to 
be represented by a distance of one inch; then one hundred 
million years will be represented by a distance of rather more 
than fifteen miles. Let it be granted, what few will deny— 
certainly not M. Bergson, after the admissions he has made 
—that something, be it never so little, can be effected by 
natural selection in a hundred years, and it will seem likely that 
anything that is possible at all is possible in a hundred million; 
and a hundred million is very far from being the limit. This helps 
us a little to realise what sort of a factor it is that Darwin gets into 
his equation; and I think we find ourselves a long way towards 
believing that, after all, natural selection may well account 
for all the adjustments of the organic world. 

In conclusion, and to sum up, I submit that M. Bergson’s 
attack on Darwin fails. At the outset I ventured to hint that 
such failure might be serious for him, and carry more than its 
immediate consequences. It is serious in this way: it affects, I 
believe destroys, his theory of Freedom. I can only indicate 
the position. He admits that a perfect intellect, with perfect 
knowledge of past and present—Laplace’s Calculator, in fact— 
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could, in the case of inert inorganic matter, from knowledge of past 
and present, predict the future. This is because here intellect 
is in its element. He denies it of organic matter, because here 
intellect is out of its element, is not “at home.” He takes 
Darwin as leader in the intellectual assault upon Nature, and 
attacks Darwin destructively. His attack fails, we say. Intellect 
then can deal with organic matter and the problems of life. Organic 
and inorganic are on the same footing, and the future of both 
equally, including the future of human action, is foreseeable. 
That again is to say that, on M. Bergson’s own showing, deter- 
minism is universal throughout Nature, living or non-living; and 
his defence of Freedom goes by the board. But his theory of 
Freedom is inextricably mixed up with his theory of Real Time ; 
and one hesitates to say, therefore, how far-reaching his failure to 
establish Freedom might turn out to be. At the best, it would 
be a morbid growth, calling for extensive surgery ; at the worst, it 
might be altogether fatal. Anyway confidence is destroyed. If 
M. Bergson is so unsafe to follow over the solid ground of natural 
phenomena, what sort of a guide is he likely to prove over the 
trackless ocean of metaphysics? In the meantime, believers 
in man’s freedom need not be discouraged by M. Bergson’s failure 
to defend it; rather they should feel re-assured. It is not an 
inspiring thought that we have only such freedom as we share with 
the vegetable creation. 

In a second article I shall offer some notes on certain of 
the more general aspects of M. Bergson’s philosophy. 

Grorce Hooxuam. 
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As with individuals, so with nations, to find fault, to abuse, 
to accuse of dishonourable motives, is essentially human; we 
have had our full share, now it is the turn of Italy. Accord- 
ingly, for the last six months, half Europe has robed itself in a 
white sheet, stood aghast at her action in Tripoli, quite forgetting 
that war is a malady of nations. 

In October last Italy, for reasons that best concern herself, 
decided to annex Tripoli—whether this was wise or foolish is 
beside the mark—great Powers, like individuals, know their 
own business best. At any rate, there was nothing abnormal 
in such action; indeed, there is not a single Power that has not 
acted similarly at some time or other. Nevertheless, a thrill 
of horror vibrated through half Europe, as though some unheard- 
of crime had been committed. I am not arguing as to Italy’s 
right of annexation. What I do contend is, that all the Powers 
being in the same house, there are no moral grounds for throwing 
stones. It is the old story again of the Pharisee and the publican. 
Anxious to hide our own shortcomings, we lift our hands in 
horror, thanking Heaven that we are not as other men are. 
Such is life, and so matters will continue until human nature 
changes. 

Considered with an unbiassed mind, wherein does Italy’s 
action differ from our own in South Africa ? or that of Germany 
in West Africa? or France and Spain in Morocco? It is the 
greatest mistake to suppose that Italian statesmen have only 
recently coveted the country. In the days of Crispi—and long 
before—Tripoli was marked down as a future colony, and quite 
unostentatiously Italian policy has been moving in that direction. 
French and Spanish action in Morocco hastened matters; the 
Agadir incident was the order to advance. 
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But there was yet another spring to set the machinery in 
motion. For the last two years a Nationalist Party has been 
growing up in Italy. Patriotic, energetic, intelligent, imbued 
with great ideals, those who founded it saw, that in the race 
of nations, their country was being left behind, if not squeezed 
out altogether. The Trentino and Trieste, they argued, were 
Italy’s by right ; they must be hers again. To this end Austrian 
occupation must cease, and the Nationalist Party have been 
untiring in their proselytising efforts to bring this about. The 
results of such a policy, unchecked, are apparent; and as 
Italian statesmen very naturally shrank from precipitating a 
European war, the attention and energy of this Nationalist 
group was “switched on” to Tripoli. The suggestion bore 
fruit sooner than was anticipated—sooner indeed than the 
Government desired. But there it was; Agadir sounded the 
tocsin, and the march to Tripoli began. 

Now this Nationalist Party, or ‘“ Young Turks,” as their 
detractors sarcastically describe them, is a very live force in 
Italian politics. In its ranks are several eminent and influential 
men, all very much in earnest, who are determined to lay the 
foundations of a new and greater Italy. Atfirst the Government 
were inclined to minimise their political strength; the mistake 
was soon discovered, and if only the campaign is continued in 
the way it has begun, not only Italy, but Europe, will have 
to reckon with this new movement. 

There is no very intimate knowledge on the part of those 
critics who argue that Italy has neither rights nor interests in 
Tripoli. If they are doubtful, so, it may be argued, are those of 
Germany and France; as also our own elsewhere—territorial 
annexation is confined to no single Power. 

Italy’s interests in Tripoli are very real. For instance, like 
other European countries, she needs new fields for her population, 
which is growing, despite assertions tothe contrary. One has only 
to read the latest official census report to be convinced of this fact. 

The increase may not be very marked, hardly sufficient, 
it will be said, considering the extent of crudely developed land 
existing at present within the kingdom. But who can say 
that future years may not see a far higher birth-rate? Wise 
statesmen anticipate future events. Is Italy to forego the 
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possession of colonies until such time as there is no elbow room 
at home? We ourselves should have fared badly on those lines. 
And this brings one to a further reason for the recent annexa- 
tion. Italy felt quite certain that unless she occupied Tripoli, 
another Power would anticipate her. That was inevitable. 
Then, too, for years past there has been a steady stream of 
emigration from Italy to the Argentine, the effects of which 
were beginning to be seriously felt. Consequently it was decided 
to turn the flow across the Mediterranean. Here at any rate, 
it was argued, was a country possible of development, and 
sufficiently near to recall settlers in time of national danger. 

Again, it must never be forgotten that Italy has already, 
and has had for many years, financial interests in Tripoli. 
The Bank of Rome has invested considerable sums in the 
country, as also other commercial bodies. Add to these various 
causes the fact that Turkey, for years past, has flouted Italy 
on every conceivable occasion, and the reasons for annexation 
are really quite as sound as those advanced in the past by other 
Powers, in other directions. 

For the information of those who know little of this part 
of Africa, it should be mentioned that the province of Tripoli 
covers an area of, roughly speaking, 400,000 square miles, 
with a population! not exceeding a million, all told. Only at 
such coast towns as Tripoli, Benghazi, Derner, Homs and 
Tobruk, is the population at all concentrated. The rest 
of the country is scattered, with small oasis-villages occupied 
by Moors, Kabyles, and Arabs, with a certain admixture 
of Turks and negroes. Thus, except for the Littoral—and 
even here only at far intervals—there is nothing but desert. 
With the exception of ivory, ostrich feathers, castor oil, figs 
and dates, the country produces practically nothing. The 
natives in some places make a rough pottery, but it can hardly 
be described as an industry. 

When annexation was finally decided upon, it was agreed 
that Tripoli (the town) should be the port of ‘disembarkation. 
A very different place from that besieged for five years by 
the Crusaders, the streets are dirty and narrow, the houses 
insignificant ; while as to the population, it can scarcely be more 
than 40,000 souls. Standing on the coastline of an oasis some 
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eleven square miles in extent, the vegetation is certainly remark- 
able; here it is that the war is being most vigorously prosecuted. 

Hostilities opened, it will be remembered, by the fleet 
bombarding the forts that overlook the town. It was not a 
very serious undertaking, for as usual the Turkish defences 
were as useless as the General in command—an old man, ill 
and infirm. Further, the available Turkish troops, all told, 
scarcely amounted to 10,000 men. Driven beyond the walls, the 
army concentrated in the oasis where, in a forest of palm-trees, 
the arrival of the Italians was awaited. The interval was not long. 
In a few days the harbour was alive with transports, troops 
were disembarked, and the war began in earnest. A general 
rising in the town had been arranged, which it was agreed 
should be supported by the Turkish army. When, however, 
the psychological moment for action arrived, nothing happened. 

During the first few days the Italian troops encountered 
no opposition; then an advance was ordered. The task was 
not an easy one, for the oasis through which the troops had to 
advance was built over with innumerable Arab dwellings, 
which afforded excellent cover for the defenders. In these condi- 
tions the fleet was invaluable; indeed, without the ships’ guns to 
clear the way, the Italian troops would have suffered terribly. 
As it was, taking all things into account, the casualties were not 
large. Estimates differ vastly, but a thousand—including killed 
and those who succumbed to sickness—is not an unreasonable 
figure. So far, there has been but one really serious engagement, 
that at Schari Schat, when the Bersaglieri, attacked in front and 
flank by the enemy, were only saved from destruction by a 
display of courage and coolness rarely exceeded in battle. 
From this date onwards, the Italian general has pushed forward 
his advance posts, with the result that now the Tripoli oasis 
is practically encircled by earthworks. 

I visited the lines at several places, and was much struck 
by the thoroughness of the military dispositions, the transport, 
the hospital arrangements, as also the general bearing of the 
troops. Nothing was wanting to carry the war to a successful 
conclusion, though as General Canava wisely refuses to follow 
the Turkish army into the heart of a waterless desert, peace 
will not be yet awhile. 
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Unfortunately, these cautious tactics are unpopular with 
the army generally, as also with a section of the Italian public. 
It was thought when operations commenced that a very short 
campaign would settle everything. Consequently irritation in- 
creases as the war drags on, and an outcry is brewing for a 
change of command, as also for more energetic action. There 
is no doubt, however, that the present policy is the correct one, 
for although the Italian army is amply sufficient for all purposes 
of attack, it would be sheer madness to advance further into 
a country as useless as it is inhospitable. Turks and Arabs will 
always retreat, when defeated, to some further oasis. Ministers in 
Rome, as also the General’s staff, are fully aware of this, and lay 
their plans accordingly. Thus it has been decided that for the 
present, at any rate, only the Tripolitan Littoral shall be occupied. 

Of course a waiting policy—particularly in matters of war— 
s always expensive. The cost of maintaining the Italian army 
is calculated, roughly speaking, at £40,000 a day. But the 
Government has for several years past been accumulating a 
war fund which will enable the troops to occupy the field without 
further taxation for at least eighteen months, if not longer. 

A great deal has been written of late about the invincibility 
of the Turkish army, as also its determination to hold out at all 
costs. Fortunately for Italy, there are several very important 
facturs which must cast the future, quite differently. In the 
first place, ever since the Italian occupation, the Arabs, who accuse 
the Turks of having “ sold the pass,” have been anything but 
loyal allies. Discontent is growing; they are beginning to 
realise that all is lost. Indeed the fact that their services are 
paid for alone keeps the majority in the field. Sooner or later, 
the £10,000, which it is generally believed the Turkish General 
took with him in his retreat, will come to an end, then undoubtedly 
will the Arab “ fold up his tent,” and “ silently steal away.” 
Funds of course may be smuggled in from Constantinople, but 
the financial resources of the capital will not bear the strain 
very long. Again, on the outbreak of hostilities the Turks had 
thirteen guns—this was the full strength of their artillery. Of 
this number, seven have since been captured; two others, if 
not three, have been disabled by the Italian fire, leaving three 
at the most with which to carry on the war. 
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But apart from this, ammunition, small arms and other, must 
be running short, for in their hurried retreat from the town a very 
large amount was left behind. Now the question is, what are 
the sources, if any, of supply? On this point I made careful 
inquiry during my stay, both in Tripoli and Tunis, War 
munitions from Egypt are out of the question—the distance is 
too great: the Tunisian frontier is a possible route, but the 
French authorities are alert, and in any case a sufficient supply 
could not be smuggled by Arab traders unobserved. 

There is yet another very important factor in Italy’s favour, 
which counts for much. Military experts are agreed that, 
admitting the excellent fighting qualities of the Turkish soldier, 
he is at his worst inthe open. Behind trenches, holding a fortified 
position, in short, on the defensive, he is a match for the picked 
troops of Europe. There are no such conditions in the Tripoli 
desert ; attack is the only course left to him, and in this respect the 
Italians have had little to complain of. There is, too, the question 
of adequate food-supply. The Turk needs little at the best of 
times—so far he has lived on the country—but a force of 15,000 
men, including Arabs, cannot exist indefinitely on the produce of 
a limited area. Before very long, the country within striking 
distance of Tripoli will be, so to speak, eaten bare; hunger will 
compel the army to go elsewhere. Here again, although certain 
supplies are undoubtedly brought by caravan from Tunis, they 
are as a drop in the ocean compared to the amount required. 
Lastly, there is a growing feeling at Constantinople that as all now 
is lost, the longer peace is delayed, the harder it will be to arrange 
advantageous terms. In short, everything is against the Turk, 
everything in favour of the Italian, if only he will patiently 
abide his time. 

As regards the so-called Italian atrocities, I did my best 
during my stay in Tripoli to discover the truth. I think I 
succeeded. The great difficulty was the contradictory ver- 
sions given by every one I met. Pro-Turks, however, are one 
and all agreed on a common indictment of the Italian army, 
which is, that after the engagement of October 23 at Schari 
Schat, when the Bersaglieri suffered so heavily, the Italian General 
gave orders that the oasis was to be cleared, and that in conse- 
quence, defenceless men, women and children, were indiscrimin- 
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ately shot down. This I say, in short, is the indictment against 
the Italian troops, made by pro-Turks and pro-Arabs. 

I visited the district, and noted all I saw very carefully. 
That the majority of the houses were in ruins; that the mud 
walls were in many cases laid flat, was not surprising, for here it 
was that the Italian warships had directed their fire. Also, there 
was nothing extraordinary in the fact that scarcely a human being 
was to be seen, for the Arab inhabitants had all retreated with the 
Turkish troops. This, I repeat, was the district, well populated, 
the houses hidden from view; intersected with narrow lanes 
and high walls which sheltered all those who were opposing 
the Italian advance. Thus it bore the full brunt of the ships’ 
guns. In these circumstances is it to be wondered at if “ defence- 
less men, women, and children were killed ” ? 

I am quite aware that I shall be told that the “ atrocities ”’ 
complained of were subsequent to this bombardment. They 
were. But the fact remains that many of those who lost their 
lives on this occasion were left lying where they fell, only to be 
discovered and buried when, later on, the Italian troops had 
occupied the ground. 

Now, after the Schari Schat engagement mentioned above, it 
is ridiculous to suppose that the Italian troops could camp in a 
hole in the oasis. They were, so to speak, in the middle of a 
forest, with Turks and Arabs on either hand. And not only this, 
the formation of the district made it quite impossible for them 
to see their enemy. Very naturally, therefore, General Canava 
gave orders that the entire oasis should be occupied, and that 
with the least possible delay. In this advance, which was slow 
but sure, quick-firing guns were of course used. Can the troops 
be blamed if their shots did not always fall short of “‘ defenceless 
men, women, and children”? I shall be told that this is not 
the point at issue; that men and women were deliberately fired 
at by the troops, and suffered with their lives. It may be that 
in a few isolated cases the charge is correct. But let us be per- 
fectly fair. To the Italian soldier, even to the resident European, 
there is little distinction between Arab men and women; all 
dress exactly alike, except that the latter cover their faces with 
the hem of their haik. It is practically certain that the women, 
during these hours of strife, as often as not, forgot this mark of 
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social etiquette, and uncovered their faces altogether. Then there 
is no difference at all, certainly not at two hundred yards. How 
can the troops be blamed, therefore, if they misdirected their 
fire ? 

As to the shooting of children, I failed in all my endeavours 
to find one single person who could bear witness to the fact, 
though of course many may have suffered in the bombardment. 
I am not arguing that women and children were not killed; the 
only point I wish to make is, that where it has happened, the 
Italian soldiers were quite unconscious of their action. 

Now with regard to this indiscriminate shooting—particularly 
of women—I heard during my inquiry of a certain correspondent 
who made a written statement to the effect that he had seen, 
with his own eyes, some fifty or sixty Arab women lying in a heap, 
who had been killed by the soldiery. He did not actually see 
them shot—at least, he never said so—he only saw them after 
death. Surely this is very flimsy evidence of “ atrocities.” 
As a matter of fact, I inquired of several Italian officers—without 
in any way mentioning what I had heard—and they informed 
me that every evening parties were sent out to bring in the 
wounded and collect the dead, and that as they were found, 
they were laid together in different places, preparatory to burial. 
I am quite convinced, in my own mind, that the correspondent 
in question, seeing the dead thus laid out, concluded, without 
in any way intending to misjudge the Italians, that they were all 
shot where they lay. 

One other charge is brought against the Italians, which may, 
in a few instances, be well founded—though I personally doubt 
it—and that is, that in the outskirts of the town, in the rear of 
the troops, a few unarmed Arabs were shot down as they were 
going about their ordinary,work. I was at great pains to verify the 
truth of this assertion, but eventually discovered what, I think, 
will appeal to the unbiassed as a perfectly intelligible explanation. 
The Italian officer with whom I spoke told me that when the 
troops were engaged in clearing the oasis it was the common prac- 
tice for the Arabs to fire on the soldiers from the tops of their 
houses, or through the windows, and having done so, to leave 
their rifles and run away. This being the case, orders were 
issued that no Arab was to leave his house after sunset. Never- 
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theless, many later on disobeyed the order and, being seen in the 
streets without leave, had to pay for their temerity. Such are the 
horrors of war; the innocent, with the guilty, are liable to suffer. 
This explanation of course will not satisfy the pro-Turk and pro- 
Arab. But admit, for the sake of argument, that a small number 
of non-combatants were shot down in this way, is that really 
sufficient grounds on which to base the charge of Italian 
atrocities ? Because a few soldiers, driven to desperation by the 
maltreatment of their comrades and friends, exact reprisals, is 
the whole Italian army to be accused of barbarities? It is the 
modern fashion to draw general conclusions from individual 
cases ; here one has a typical expression of it. 

So much for the indictment against the Italians. What about 
atrocities as regards Turks and Arabs? As to the former, even 
their supporters will admit that they have anything but a clean 
record—we have all heard of Macedonian and Armenian 
massacres. I have seen them. Further, it should never be for- 
gotten that Christians are still “ dogs ” in the eyes of most Turks, 
and are as often as not treated as such. As forthe Arab, leniency 
towards enemies is certainly not his strong point; on the contrary, 
vindictiveness is an admitted characteristic. One must bear these 
facts in mind when judging Turkish and Arab actions. 

Taking all this into account, the atrocities of which both are 
accused by the Italians appear very probable. But there is 
proof positive, and enough, from eye-witnesses, to enable one to 
put aside all hearsay evidence. Thus, I spoke to three Italian 
officers who had themselves seen ten of their own men crucified ; 
their eyes had been gouged out, and other maltreatments 
committed, too revolting to describe—frequently perpetrated by 
Arab Women. I saw the dry wells where the Italian troops 
discovered four of their comrades who, having been hacked 
in the most terrible manner, were buried up to their necks 
and left to die. Further, it will not be forgotten, as evidence 
of native fanaticism, that at the beginning of hostilities, the 
German Consul’s servant, in the presence of several witnesses, 
plunged his knife into the body of a wounded Italian, which 
resulted in his death. Again, I heard from eye-witnesses of 
four distinct cases of the most ghastly maltreatment of Italian 
soldiers. 
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Here, then, are instances of reprisals, atrocities, or whatever 
else they may be called, testified to by irreproachable eye-witnesses. 
There can be but one explanation. To Turks or Arabs must 
be apportioned these various crimes. I am inclined to think the 
Arabs are to blame, though willing to admit that they may have 
been the work of but a small band of ultra-fanatics. But, 
however great or small the number of culprits, such practices 
are of the East, they are not of the West, and as I have said already, 
have been indulged in over and over again in Asia Minor, and 
particularly in Macedonia. 

In these circumstances, after the most careful inquiries from 
all sources, I am absolutely convinced that the indictment 
against the Italian troops is absolutely groundless. General 
Canava and his men have acted throughout in precisely the 
Same manner as the army of any other European Power— 
to say the truth, if anything they have been too lenient, a fact 
for which the army has had to pay dearly. 

With regard to the charge that the army aeroplanes dropped 
bombs on the tents of the Turkish “ Red Crescent.” I spoke 
to the officer in charge of the aeroplane department, and asked 
him how far the accusation was correct. He told me that it was 
absolutely untrue, and that even if such action had been attempted 
how was it possible for any one to distinguish, from a height, 
the small flag—if there was one at all—that marked the Turkish 
hospital? As a matter of fact, at the time when the charge was 
made, the Italian staff was quite unaware that there was any 
Red Crescent Hospital at all. In short, it is impossible to believe 
the Italians, or any Christian Power, capable of such atrocities. 

In conclusion there are three results which have followed in 
the wake of the present war. First and foremost, there is Italian 
unity. Now although this was accomplished on paper by the 
constitution of 1861, the cement of inter-provincial sympathy 
has never really hardened. Quite apart from the indifference— 
to call it nothing more—that has existed, ever since, between the 
various provinces, the North and South are as the poles asunder. 
To acertain extent the position is on allfours with that of Ireland 
without the religious difference, although that is not entirely 
absent. Thus the North is the seat of commerce, the South of 
agriculture. And so it happened that when war was in the 
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balance, although the South called loudly for “‘ the tune,” Italians 
in the North, knowing full well that they would be obliged, if 
money was needed, to “‘ pay the piper,” were far more pacific. 

Here, then, is cause sufficient for estrangement. At the same 
time, the gulf narrows as occasions of national danger arise. 
This has been the case in the present instance, with the result 
that North and South are to-day united in “thought, word, and 
deed.” 

A similar fusion has been brought about—and this is the 
second result of the war—as regards the various provinces 
throughout the kingdom. Constitutionally, all are one, and go 
to make up a united Italy. But this again is only on paper. 
In custom, tradition, and temperament, the inhabitants still differ 
widely. What has hitherto been needed is a larger measure of 
sympathy, common interest, national brotherhood, or whatever 
one chooses to call it, to leaven the lump. And this is exactly 
what the present war has supplied. From Lombardy to Sicily, 
all are in favour of the war ; all are determined to carry it through 
to a successful conclusion. 

Again, the war has emphasised once more the true worth of 
the Italian troops; the stuff of which they are made; their 
fighting qualities. Throughout the Tripoli campaign, they have 
given evidence of courage, perseverance, and discipline equal to 
that of any army in the world. 

And lastly, by the annexation of Tripoli, Italy has added yet 
another field for colonisation. Personally, having visited the 
country, it is difficult, prima facie, to see the direction develop- 
ment will take. There may be mineral wealth ; agricultural and 
trade possibilities, that are real, though not apparent. The 
genetal belief among competent authorities is that Tripoli is well 
worth the price now being paid. That is a matter upon which 
Italian statesmen are best qualified to give an opinion. 

But this much, at any rate, may be said for Tripoli; it is the 
Rome, as it were, of all the principal caravan routes that lead 
from the interior of this part of Northern Africa. That may 
be a valuable commercial asset; it remains to be seen. But 
however that may be, it is the greatest mistake to suppose that the 
Italians are incapable of colonisation, any more than the Germans, 


or French. That is an old idea that time is disproving. It is 
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perfectly true that in this direction we have been the pioneers ; 
but that is far from saying that other Powers are incapable of 
following our example with success. As a matter of fact, 
colonisation is really only trade at its highest development ; 
a matter of obtaining certain privileges which leave the possessor 
in undisputed occupation. To be successful, the acquired 
territory must of course be run on lines of humanity, justice and 
religion, with due regard to native susceptibilities. Until within 
recent years Great Britain has been practically alone in the field, 
competitors have been few and far between. Our efforts have 
been highly successful ; indeed, our colonies are the admiration of 
Europe. But as civilised nations have learnt from us the rules of 
commerce, so have they been profiting by our lessons in colonisa- 
tion. In other words, Time has produced rivals. In this respect 
one has only to be in Tripoli a short time to see how scrupu- 
lously careful Italians have been to do nothing that might offend 
Arab sentiment, particularly as regards religion, trade rights, 
land contracts, and many other things that are as roots in the 
soil. These are axioms of colonisation that the Italians, profiting 
by our experience, have thoroughly grasped, and act upon. In 
these circumstances there is not the least reason why, given 
sufficient time, their colonising efforts should not be equally 
successful with our own. If Italy has failed in the past, it is very 
largely due to the fact that, starting late in life, the world’s best 
territories have been seized upon. There is very little doubt, 
however, that as regards Tripoli she will, when peace is eventually 
declared, proceed on precisely the same lines as we should ourselves. 
The products of the country may not cover at the outset the cost of 
development ; a considerable army of occupation may be necessary. 
But when all is said and done, Italy, in annexing the country, 
has opened up the last province of the African Littoral to the 


advancement of Christianity and Western civilisation. That is a 
great thing. 


T. Comyn Pratt. 
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SEA-BIRDS AT HOME 
FARNE ISLANDS 


NaTuRALISTs in goodly numbers have this year visited this — 
famous haunt of wild birds off the Northumbrian coast in order 
to study bird-life in all its phases. This interesting group con- 
sists of twenty-one islands at low tide, which is, however, reduced 
to some fifteen at flood. It may thus be gathered that some are 
simply rocks of basalt, and on these, birds are never known to 
build nests. It is of interest to the naturalist and bird-lover to 
know that in the month of May—a time usually associated with 
ideas of warmth and sunshine—the numbers of the feathered 
tribe that collect on the Pinnacles are so great, that—to use 
a phrase borrowed from the local fishermen—“ You couldna put 
bottles closer together than these birds cluster.” The guillemots 
are the inhabitants of these Pinnacles, which are basaltic pillars, 
with perfectly flat-tops, rising perpendicularly out of the ocean. 
Geologists, too, may like to know that the basaltic strata is 
traceable from the Heugh at Holy Island—a rampart five hundred 
yards long—and is then submerged until it is seen in the “ Fort of 
Beblowe,” or Holy Island Castle, its modern name, which rises 
to a height of one hundred and five feet. It then goes under the 
“briny” to the “ Plough Seat,” a dangerous place for shipping. 
It is again submerged for upwards of five sea miles, reappearing 
at the Farnes, its culminating-point. 

Only one egg is laid by each bird, and the process of incubation 
begins. They nest so closely that they appear to*be side by side 
in myriads. In addition to the pinnacle tops, these birds make 
use of the various ledges for egg deposits, many of which are not 
far from the water’s edge. Another bird following this plan is the 
kittiwake, at once the most handsome and most gentle of all the 
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gull tribe. There can surely be no finer sight than a colony of 
kittiwakes sitting on their nests, their beautiful plumage affording 
a striking contrast to the dark rocks upon which their nests are 
placed, the smallest ledges being sufficient for a foundation for 
them. On these islands these birds are delightfully tame and 
confiding, and the visitor is thoroughly repaid by being allowed 
to enter into the mysteries of their home-life. Their nests are 
also found on the cliffs of Staple Island. During the season, 
say from the middle of April till the end of July, two keepers are 
constantly in attendance. They are appointed under the auspices 
of the Farne Island Association, a company of gentlemen banded 
together for the protection of bird-life. A boat is kept here while 
the men remain; thus visitors are enabled to visit the different 
islets, to take note of the habits of the birds, and to view the nests 
under the guidance of the keepers. On the main island it is 
difficult to step without damage to the gulls’ eggs. These birds 
usually deposit four eggs before attempting incubation. Whilst 
the islands have ever been famous as a haunt for breeding 
of the feathered tribe, it is only during recent years that decided 
protection has been brought about. There certainly used to 
be a pretence in this direction, but the best definition of the old 
system is, that those who were supposed to care for the birds, 
did so, for their own profit. The fishermen made ceaseless raids, 
carrying off large quantities of eggs, and collectors did likewise. 
In fine weather even now these keepers are kept busy, what with 
keeping an eye upon the attempted depredations of fishermen, 
who are supposed to be waiting for visitors, and driving the ras- 
cally gulls away from the nests of other birds. In bad weather 
their time is their own, for then, in consequence of the heavy swell 
experienced here, landing is practically impossible. 

The bird in strongest evidence is undoubtedly the lesser 
black-backed gull. He is a handsome species, but withal a sad 
rascal at best, robbing the nests of other birds, both of eggs and 
young, whenever he gets the chance. We may hope, however, 
that this bird is not as black as he is painted. But, in any case 
a useful lesson may be learned from him, as a well-known writer 
has pointed out : 


F’en from the lesser black-backed gull, 
Some slight instruction we may cull, 
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He bids us, as he swims the deep, 

On the “ main chance” our glances keep ; 
Nor let occasion slip away, 

But, while the sun shines, make our hay. 


Another bird of great interest is the eider or culver duck. 
He is simply everywhere, nesting among the rocks, vegetation, 
or o. ‘he open beach. Some are wonderfully tame, even allowing 
a visitor to stroke them upon the nests. Should a duck leave her 
nest in a hurry, without covering the same with down, as they 
sometimes do, it is a bad look-out for her when she returns, as it 
a certainty that the eggs will have been carried off by the gulls 
before mentioned. What certainly astonishes one is that the 
gulls have never realised the fact that beneath this heap of down, 
of commercial value, there reposes such an array of dainties, 
which they know how to appreciate. The male eider, in his 
striking plumage, is a great contrast to his sober wife. He keeps 
well out to sea and rarely comes on land; but should the female 
leave her nest for a little relaxation, he is speedily in attendance. 
The number of eggs deposited ranges from five to seven, eight, 
and nine, and it is surprising with what celerity the parent birds 
manage to convey the young to the sea, after hatching. I visited 
a nest one evening and noticed the eggs cracked, and walking the 
same track the following morning, the nest was seen to contain 
broken shells only, and about a hundred yards away the colony 
of young was discovered having their initiatory lessons in foraging 
for food, breasting the billows, &c. The modus operandi of convey- 
ance to the sea is very remarkable. This is performed expedi- 
tiously in two ways, viz., carrying the young in the beak, and 
tucking them, one by one, up under the pinions. 

Puffins are also very numerous on one or two of the islands. 
In June last I landed on Staple Island, and found the soil com- 
pletely riddled with their burrows; so much so, that it seemed 
almost impossible to walk without getting one’s foot into a 
puffin’s burrow. The sea-parrot or puffin is a quaint fellow, with 
a grotesque bill, the most gaudy portion of which he sheds during 
the winter. Naturalists are tempted to search for the eggs of 
different species, but woe to the individual who runs his hand up 
a puffin’s burrow, for such a decisive nip as he can administer will 
instantly convey to the intruder the immediate presence of the 
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sea-parrot. Oyster-catchers are fairly numerous, and may be 
seen on most of the islands. From the name of the bird one would 
assume that oysters form its staple food, but the rhyme denies 
this : 

They call him “ oyster-catcher,” but you really must not think 

That oysters solely and alone form all his meat and drink. 

He knows they are expensive, and a thrifty bird is he, 

So he’s always quite contented with a limpet for his tea, 

Mussels, cockles, starfish, scallops, he will also not decline, 

If they’re served up nicely, when you ask him out to dine. 


The cormorants are very interesting birds, and formerly a 
large colony nested on the Megstone Island. As your boat 
approaches this island they may be seen standing like sentinels 
on an elevated part of their island. 

As, however, you get nearer they take to flight, and at once 
the gulls fly upon their nests and clear out every egg. Thus it 
would seem that bad weather is the best for this species of bird, 
for then they can successfully incubate. 


The voracity of this particular bird is proverbial, and has led 
to unfavourable comment : 


The cormorant (or shag) frequents our coasts ; 
A most amazing appetite he boasts. 

No other fowl! that flies, not even the puffin, 
Such quantities of provender can stuff in. 

To see the rascal feed, you’d think he’d fasted 
As long as good King George’s reign has lasted ; 
In fact, his name’s another word for glutton ; 
But, sooth to say, he doesn’t care a button! 


When the young of this bird comes forth it exhibits an extra- 
ordinary feebleness, and it is several days before it can attempt 
to walk, even spindle-like, and its introduction to the sea is a 
shuffle to the edge of the cliff and a topple over. In this way it 
is said to swim before it can walk. 

Of the tern family there are on these islands four distinct 
species, viz., arctic, common, sandwich, and roseate terns. 

The keepers are instructed to devote special attention to these 
birds, and hence the large increase since decided protection was 
introduced. They breed close to the Longstone, the Brownsman, 
and the Knoxes, the latter island being considered sacred to the 
terns, 
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The eggs are deposited all over the place amongst the pebbles, 
or in the sand in a most indiscriminate manner and usually without 
the slightest attempt ata nest. So close does the tern place its 
eggs near the water that quantities are destroyed each year should 
the tide be fuller than usual. In this connection I may mention 
in passing that in one of my coastal rambles on the neighbouring 
Holy Island one evening, I discovered a nest not far above what 
is termed high-water mark. Knowing that an abnormal tide was 
expected, I took the precaution to convey the eggs to higher 
ground for safety. Two days after I visited the spot, to find that 
I had done what was right and thus saved the eggs, but I also 
found that the birds had conveyed their deposits to the identical 


depression—I cannot call it a nest—from which I had taken 
them before the flood. 


The long-winged terns (sea-swallows) haunt the islet known as Knoxes, 
And are treated by the sea-gulls as our chickens are by foxes ; 

For although the gull black-back is a sort of distant cousin, 

He gobbles up the ternlets and destroys them by the dozen! 

Which shows that one’s relations are not always to be trusted, 

And that it’s wise to keep our swords and clean them if they’re rusted. 


Space will not allow of treating the characteristics of the 
other species which go to make up the fifteen or more found in this 
breeding haunt. 

To the naturalist who contemplates a visit one can promise 
a thorough treat. The number of birds in their immensity and the 
variety of species to be found here cannot be surpassed in any part 
of the British Islands. The usual route to the Farnes is via 
Chathill, on the North Eastern Railway, thence to Sea-houses, 
a fishing village three miles distant only from the islands, or there 
is the way from Holy Island, where cobles for the journey of some 
six miles are always obtainable. 


W. Hatuimay. 
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Wasuineton, February 9, 1912. 


Po.itics continue to be the centre of popular interest and the 
chief topics in the Press and the conversation of the ordinary 
man, and they will monopolise attention until the election is 
held next November. Englishmen often complain that the 
British elections take too much time, and that instead of spread- 
ing them over six weeks or so the whole business might be done 
in fifteen or twenty days. What would they say to an election 
that is spread over nine months? For that is what happens 
every four years in the United States. They would probably 
say, as many Americans do, that it is an absurd waste of time 
and energy, but then they are Englishmen and not Americans; 
and Americans enjoy the tumult and the din, the uncertainty, 
the discussion of men and issues, the heat and excitement that 
are inseparable from the election of a President. This month 
the first delegates to the convention that will nominate the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency in Chicago next June 
were elected, and from now until the middle of May elections 
for delegates will be held in the various States, the law under 
which the convention operates—a law, it may be well to say, 
that is not a statute but has all the force of legislative enactment 
—requiring that all the delegates must be elected thirty days 
prior to the assembling of the convention, which will meet on 
June 18. Between the middle of May, when the last delegate 
will have been elected, and the meeting of the convention, dis- 
cussion and speculation will turn on the strength of the candidates 
in the convention and the possibility of a “ stampede” in favour 
of a candidate whose strength is not sufficient to assure him the 
nomination, or the nomination of a ‘‘ dark horse,” that is a man 
whose name has not been prominently mentioned among the 
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leading candidates. Then will come the nomination, and after 
that the campaign will formally open, and the candidates of 
their respective parties will go up and down the land making 
speeches, rebutting the attacks of their opponents and explaining 
that the incautious remark or the playful allusion made twenty 
years ago must not be taken too seriously to-day. 

Elections often turn on trifles, and there is no man who has 
been prominent in public life who has not said or done something 
at some time that may not be twisted to his disadvantage. Fortu- 
nate is the candidate who has never written a letter marked 
“ private” or “ confidential,’ or who has confined his speeches 
to such harmless topics as Copyright or the high cost of living, 
or who has no literary fame, for confidential letters find their 
way into print and his words shall plague him; and it is not 
always easy to convince the public that the beliefs a man held 
twenty years ago are necessarily those which he holds to-day. 
While the two candidates. are speaking day after day to great 
audiences, travelling about the country so that as many persons 
as possible can see and hear them, for Americans like to look on 
the face of the man for or against whom they will vote, an army 
of orators will spread over the land and day and night, for weeks 
and months, this torrent of oratory will flow. It would seem as 
if the people would be heartily sick of this perpetual discussion 
of politics, but apparently not. They retain their interest until 
the last, they throng the meetings, they form processions, they 
give their money and their time, they read and they argue, 
argument never ceases. How many persons know what they 
are arguing about is another question, but the main purpose of 
every campaign manager is to arouse enthusiasm and to key 
his followers up to the fighting pitch. Nothing a campaign 
manager fears so much as indifference. There is little danger 
of that this year. All the signs point to the most exciting election 
in recent years, with both parties battling desperately for 
supremacy, and the result uncertain. 


Since I last wrote there has been an increase in the confidence 
of Mr. Taft’s supporters. The contest for the Republican nomina- 
tion is between the President and Mr. Roosevelt, who, while he 
has not formally declared himself a candidate, has written and 
said to his friends that he will not refuse the nomination if it is 
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tendered to him; and encouraged by that, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
supporters are actively at work trying to secure delegates for 
him, and that failing to induce delegates not to commit them- 
selves to the President until the convention meets, when there 
will be a better opportunity for the delegates to exchange views, 
calmly and dispassionately weigh the merits of the two candidates, 
and determine which is the better and stronger to nominate. 

It is the practice in a great many States for the convention 
to “instruct” the delegates for a candidate. The convention 
at which the delegates are elected adopts a resolution directing 
the delegates to vote for the nomination of this man or that, or 
expressing it as the sense of the convention that the nomination 
of a certain man is “ favoured,” or in some other form showing 
that there is a majority sentiment for a particular candidate ; 
and the delegates elected under these circumstances are “ in- 
structed,’ and must, in accordance with the unwritten law of 
politics, carry out their instructions or else lay themselves open 
to the charge of having betrayed their constituents. The leading 
candidate always endeavours to have the delegates instructed, 
as the tactics of his opponents are to combine against him, thus 
preventing his nomination, and then turn round and fight it out 
among themselves; and a comparatively weak candidate, whose 
managers are shrewd and unscrupulous, may by these methods 
defeat much stronger men. Or again, a convention may be 
stampeded. There are, say, half a dozen candidates, none of 
whom has a majority. Ballot after ballot is taken, the delegates 
are tired, worn out, their nerves on edge. Then when it seems 
as if there was a deadlock that nothing could break, and the 
managers of the candidates talk gloomily about the convention 
remaining in session for a week or perhaps a month, and every- 
body is in a condition to yield to suggestion, a thrilling speech 
sweeps the convention off its feet. It was Mr. Bryan’s speech 
that won him the nomination in 1896, when the leading candidates 
had killed themselves off and made it possible for a comparatively 
unknown man to secure the nomination. 

In Chicago next June the same tactics, somewhat modified 
it is expected, will be attempted. Mr. Taft will be the leading 
candidate, but Mr. Roosevelt's friends hope that the President 
will not have a majority of instructed delegates, so that it will 
be possible to prevent his nomination. Having demonstrated 
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that the President cannot be nominated the convention will then 
have to consider who can, and Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters believe 
they will be able to bring about his nomination. Besides Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Roosevelt there will perhaps be two other candi- 
dates, but that is not certain, and no matter how many other 
candidates there may be the fight will really be between the 
President and his predecessor; unless between now and then 
Mr. Roosevelt retires and leaves an unopposed field to Mr. Taft. 
Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, has formally announced his 
candidacy and is appealing to the Radical or Progressive wing 
of the Republican Party for support; while Senator Cummins, 
of Iowa, also a Progressive, has declared himself a candidate, 
the purpose of both men, of course, being to prevent the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft, who is supposed to be too Conservative to satisfy 
the Radical sentiment of the West. Mr. La Follette’s candidacy 
was not taken seriously in itself as it is impossible for him to be 
nominated, but some importance attached to the movement 
because it was clearly in the interest of Mr. Roosevelt. During 
the last few days Mr. La Follette has physically collapsed, worn 
out by the intense strain to which he has been subjected during 
the last few months in travelling about the country making 
speeches, and the Radicals are now very much at sea, for unless 
they have a candidate in opposition to Mr. Taft the movement 
will disintegrate and Mr. Taft’s nomination cannot be prevented. 
In this extremity they are putting renewed pressure upon Mr. 
Roosevelt to declare himself a candidate, and at the time I write 
there are reports to the effect that Mr. Roosevelt will before long 
make a public announcement, but for the truth of these reports 
I cannot vouch. Mr. Cummins may become Mr. La Follette’s 
residuary legatee, but it will profit him little. Mr. La Follette’s 
political estate will make no man rich. 


There is a difference of opinion among politicians as to whether 
Mr. Roosevelt will help or hinder his chances by becoming an 
avowed candidate. So long as there is a certain mystery about 
his intentions he weakens himself, for delegates who might be 
disposed to support him are reluctant to commit themselves 
unless they have some assurance he will accept the nomination, 
as the chief end of every delegate is to be on the winning side, 
and a delegate who commits himself to Mr. Roosevelt, thereby 
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antagonising Mr. Taft’s friends, only to find in the end that Mr. 
Roosevelt is not a candidate, places himself in a very embarrassing 
position. There are men convinced that Mr. Roosevelt will not 
be a candidate, and they give two reasons for this belief. One 
is that Mr. Roosevelt cannot be a candidate in view of his declara- 
tion made on the night of his election that under no circumstances 
would he again be a candidate or accept another nomination ; 
the other is that Mr. Taft cannot be defeated, and therefore it 
would be folly for Mr. Roosevelt to attempt to fight him. These 
men think that under the circumstances it is the wisest thing for 
Mr. Roosevelt to say nothing, but to take advantage of whatever 
may happen. If Mr. Taft cannot be nominated and the conven- 
tion expresses an overwhelming desire for his nomination, Mr. 
Roosevelt can accept it, not because he sought it but because 
it was forced upon him. 

It is further pointed out that as a formal candidate Mr. Roose- 
velt must meet the attacks of his opponents, while so long as he 
remains silent he does not have to defend himself and has merely 
to sit tight and watch his opponents become excited. But Mr. 
Roosevelt will be subjected to increasing pressure to declare his 
position as the convention draws nearer, and it is not at all unlikely 
that by May matters will have so shaped themselves that we 
shall be able to know with reasonable certainty whether Mr. 
Taft is going to have a walk-over in the convention, or will have 
to fight Mr. Roosevelt for the nomination. Mr. Taft’s managers 
are carrying on an active campaign, and they say they are perfectly 
confident of the result. 

One of the curious things in a Republican convention is the 
prominent part played by the delegates from the Southern States. 
These States are Democratic and can always be confidently relied 
upon by the Democrats to cast their votes for the nominee of the 
party, the fear of the negroes, who are Republicans, of course, 
making the whites Democrats so as to prevent the South falling 
under negro domination, yet the Southern States have as many 
delegates in a Republican convention as in a Democratic, and 
because of their number they often have a determining voice in 
the selection of the candidate. The Republican party in the 
South, when there is a Republican in the White House, is made 
up almost entirely of federal office holders, and quite naturally 
the President or the President’s candidate is always their candi- 
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date, for these men do not have to be told on which side their 
bread is buttered, and if they want to continue to eat bread 
spread with federal butter, they know their duty, and being 
patriots, when their duty is pointed out to them they go ahead 
and do it. 

For years this scrambling for the Southern delegations in Republican 
national conventions has been a scandal [the New York Hvening Post remarks]. 
It is certain that during the next few weeks we shall see a repetition of the " 
depressing spectacle of the bread-and-butter patriots of the Republican Party 
in the South rallying to the masters of the patronage. The one motive of these 
office-holders, whose political activity is a distinct violation of the civil-service 
rules, is to get on the winning side. So we may be sure that as long as they q 
think they see New England and New York and Pennsylvania and Indiana, 
with a large block of their votes, for Taft, they will be for him with a fervour in 
which gratitude and expectancy are nicely blended. 


Should Mr. Roosevelt be nominated—and at the present time 
most unprejudiced persons regard that as not probable—the 
third term will again be a burning issue, perhaps the most impor- 
tant issue of the campaign. It would be interesting to know 
with the enlargement of the American view—for in the last 
decade or so the Americans have become less parochial and more 
national, their view-point has broadened and a higher plane of 
politics has been reached—whether traditions are as powerful 
as they used to be and the old fear of monarchy still prevails. 
For the last thirty-two years the third term has been merely an 
academic question, for no one has practically tested it; now, 
perhaps, the American people may have to decide whether the 
unwritten law still remains in force or has been repealed. 

Washington wrote the law. Urged to accept a third term 
he declined, and that set a precedent which has had all the force 
of constitutional inhibition. Jefferson reaffirmed his predecessor’s 
decision. After his second election, but before the end of his 
first term, he wrote: ‘‘ General Washington set the example of 
voluntary retirement after eight years. I shall follow it, and 
a few more precedents will oppose the obstacle of habit to any 
one after a while who shall endeavour to extend his term.” 

At the expiration of his second term Jefferson was solicited 
to consent to stand for re-election. To the appeals of his friends 
he said: 

If some termination of the service of the chief magistrate be not fixed by the 
Constitution, or supplied by practice, his office, nominally for four years, will, in 
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fact, become for life, and history shows easily that degenerates into an in- 
heritance. I should unwillingly be the person who, disregarding sound 
precedent set by an illustrious predecessor, should furnish the first example of 
prolongation beyond the second term of office. 


Jefferson went out of office at the end of his second term, and 
four years later he was again urged to return to the Presidency. 
But he held that the interregnum did not in any way affect the 
third term principle and that eight years was to be considered 
the limit any one man might occupy the Presidency. That was 
accepted as final, and from 1812 until 1875 there was never a 
suggestion made that the precedent established by Washington 
should be violated. 

In the latter year began the attempt to set it aside. Grant 
was nearing the end of his second term and a movement was 
started to renominate him. Grant wrote to a political friend 
that he no more desired a third term than he had coveted a first, 
and he added he would not accept a nomination if it were tendered, 
“unless it should come under circumstances such as to make it 
imperative.” Grant’s friends naturally construed this to mean 
that he would not refuse a renomination, but the House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted a resolution in opposition to a third term, and 
many of the States adopted similar resolutions. No further 
attempt was made to nominate Grant, who was succeeded by 
Hayes. Grant returned from his triumphal tour of the world; 
he was the greatest asset of the Republican Party, and again an 
attempt was made to nominate him. The old fight was revived. 
Grant’s friends admitted that tradition was against a third term, 
but the tradition was not well founded. Washington, they 
argued, retired after his second term because he was tired and 
wanted rest; Jefferson talked in a lofty strain because he knew 
he could not be renominated; three consecutive terms might 
be dangerous to Republican institutions, but a third term after 
an interval of four years invited no peril. The convention of 
1880 is historical. For thirty-nine ballots Grant received 306 
votes, but he was defeated by Garfield. The result of the conven- 
tion convinced everybody that no President would ever again 
be a candidate more than twice. 

After Grant, McKinley was the first President elected to 
succeed himself. As soon as he had been re-elected some of his 
injudicious friends suggested that he would be made a candidate 
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for a third time. Mr. McKinley issued a formal statement, in the 
course of which he said: ‘I not only am not and will not be a 
candidate for a third term, but would not accept it if it were 
tendered to me.” 

Roosevelt became President on the death of McKinley in 
1901, and was elected to the Presidency in 1904. On the night 
of his election, as soon as the returns made it certain that he was 
to remain in the White House for the next four years, he issued " 
this statement : t 

I am deeply sensible of the honour done me by the American people in thus 
expressing their confidence in what I have done and what I have tried to do. ri 
I appreciate to the full the solemn responsibility this confidence places upon me, 
and I shall do all that in my power lies not to forfeit it. 

On the fourth of March next I shall have served three and a half years, and 
this three and a half years constitute my first term. The wise custom which 
limits the President to two terms regards the substance and not the form, and 
under no circumstances will I be a canditate for or accept another nomination. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s friends are now using the same argument 
that Grant’s did. There is neither provision of the Constitution 
nor law to forbid a third election; Mr. Roosevelt has only been 
elected once, therefore this would be his second and not his third 
term, and, more important than all, if the people demand that 
he serve them again in the Presidency it is not for him to refuse. 
When confronted with Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration as quoted 
above, they say that his impulsive act must not be permitted 
to thwart the will of the people, for the people command, and 
their servants obey, and if Mr. Roosevelt is directed to take 
charge of affairs of State he can no more refuse than a soldier 
can ignore the commands of his superior. The discussion rages 
with some heat, but so far as can be judged the opposition to a 
third term has not been overcome. More than likely the time 
is not yet ripe to reverse the traditions of a century and to convince 
the American people that the danger of the foundation of a dynasty 
is Imaginary. 


American opinion is that German diplomacy has again scored, 
and that out of the present disturbed state of affairs in China 
has come a strengthening of the relations between the United 


; _ States and Germany. This is the opinion not of the pro-German 
, or anti-British Press, but of newspapers which take a detached 
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view of international relations and discuss them intelligently 
and dispassionately. The note of Secretary of State Knox to 
Count Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, defining the attitude 
of the United States towards China in the conditions now prevail- 
ing, has been interpreted by leading American newspapers as 
proof of a complete understanding between the United States 
and Germany, and as a polite warning to Great Britain, Japan, 
and Russia that any attempt on their part to seek advantages, 
either separately or in concert, will be resented by the United 
States and Germany acting in pursuance of an agreement—not, 
of course, a formal agreement in the nature of a treaty or alliance, 
for no one gives any encouragement to that idea—to protect 
interests that they have in common. The American mind enter- 
tains suspicion of Russian and Japanese motives, both countries, 
it is believed, being desirous to turn the domestic troubles of 
China to their own account; and Great Britain is to some extent 
also brought under suspicion because of her alliance with Japan, 
which Americans construe as compelling Great Britain not to 
oppose any policy in the Far East that Japan may embark upon. 
English statesmen would do well to bear this in mind, for it may 
easily strain the cordial relations now existing between Great 
Britain and the United States. Japan is not only distrusted 
but, to a certain extent, feared, and is the national bogey, just 
as Great Britain used to be a quarter of a century ago, and 
Germany more recently, when German machinations in South 
America were always good for a sensational article in the yellow 
Press. Now it is Japan, whose subjects in the Hawaiian Islands 
only wait the word to drive the Americans into the sea; who 
is intriguing in Mexico and making feverish naval preparations 
to attack the United States before the completion of the Panama 
Canal, whose spies are everywhere and to whom all secrets are 
known. The United States seeks no territorial or other advan- 
tages in China, and Germany professes the same policy, so that 
while British motives may be viewed with some suspicion those 
of Germany are accepted without question; a situation which 
German diplomacy has very shrewdly turned to its advantage. 


Before this is read it is not at all unlikely that the American 
army will again be assembled on the borders of Mexico, ready 
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to cross the frontier if necessary, and even if the military concen- 
tration is delayed it is, in the general opinion, merely postponing 
the inevitable. Conditions in Mexico are undoubtedly bad, so 
bad, in fact, that the Government is tottering, and President 
Madero may soon be expected to follow Diaz. The whole country 
is in a ferment, and the flame of revolution is raging from 
the Rio Grande to the Pacific Ocean. In the great State of 
Chihuahua, which borders on Texas, there has been an uprising, 
and the important city of Juarez, the gateway from the United 
States, has been captured by rebels; in the State of Morelos, 
almost under the shadow of the President’s palace, there is a rebel 
“army” that threatens the capital. 

Madero’s predicament is worse than any Diaz was placed in, 
for in the numerous attempts that were made to dislodge him 
from power he had one opponent to defeat or to court-martial 
or to bribe, but Madero has to deal with two separate movements 
which have nothing in common except the determination to 
depose him. His most dangerous foe is Zapata, who when 
Madero was fighting Diaz turned up one day in his camp from 
no one knows where and asked for a commission in the army of 
the patriots. He was not much to look at, but Madero was hard 
pressed for men who could lead, and he gave him a handful of 
men and sent him south to see what he could do. He did 
brilliantly. He routed a large force of federals and struck blow 
after blow at the troops of Diaz. His dash and audacity brought 
him recruits, and when Diaz left to go into exile, Zapata was at 
the head of a considerable body of men. With the restoration of 
peace Madero sent word to Zapata to disband his force, but he 
evidently liked the life too well to obey the command ; he continued 
to act as if the country were still at war, levying tribute on the 
rich and permitting his followers to pay themselves by looting, 
which they found a great deal more profitable and less laborious 
than working on the plantations or in the mines. If some of the 
Mexican papers are to be believed Zapata’s army is now 20,000 
strong. 

Kither Madero lacks courage or else his army is so weak and 
untrustworthy that he is afraid to risk a battle with Zapata. 
Instead of crushing the rebellion he has temporised with it, offer- 
? ing Zapata bribes and promises of appointment, which Zapata 
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has contemptuously spurned. He has raided within sight of the 
capital, but the President makes no move to capture him. Zapata, 
it is believed, aims at the Presidency. When Madero was in 
revolt against Diaz he promised the people that if the revolution 
was successful all the grievances of which they complained would 
be remedied, and the estates of great landholders would be 
divided up and given to the people. The reforms, of course, 
have not been carried out and Zapata is now making the same 
promises. That is the secret of his strength. 

In Chihuahua roving bands are declaring for Vasquez Gomez 
for provisional President; the soldiers who revolted raised the 
cry of Gomez, and the Governor of the State finds his authority 
set at defiance. Madero can do nothing for him. He dare not 
weaken his garrison in the City of Mexico, for that would be to 
invite Zapata forcibly to seize the Presidency ; he seems incapable 
of raising an army, and the mutiny at Juarez shows how little 
reliance he can place upon the loyalty of his troops. Madero’s 
tenure of office, in the opinion of men best informed on conditions 
in Mexico, is limited. It is not Madero’s fall that causes the 
Washington Government anxiety. A well-meaning man un- 
doubtedly, he has proved himself unequal for the difficult job 
of governing a people so little fitted for self-government as the 
Mexicans, but after Madero, what ? Zapata is ambitious to gain 
the Presidency, and so is Gomez, and neither, it is believed, will 
waive his claims in favour of the other, so that the successful 
candidate would live in fear of the intrigues of his rival and after 
a brief and troubled official existence go the way of Diaz and 
Madero. 

Constant turmoil in Mexico the United States cannot permit. 
Perpetual anarchy is bad enough in Central America, but in those 
countries after all, foreign interests are small, while in Mexico 
they are very large. Millions of pounds of American, British, 
and German capital, in the order named, are invested in Mexico, 
its railways, mines, plantations, and banks are owned by foreigners, 
and all told there are perhaps a hundred thousand Americans, 
British, and Germans engaged in business in the Republic. An 
obligation rests on every Government to protect its nationals 
when the Government of the country in which they reside by 
right of treaty stipulations is either too weak or too indifferent 
to ensure the safety of their lives and property. 
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By virtue of the Monroe Doctrine this obligation is imposed 
upon the United States, which must either perform that duty 
or confess its inability and permit Europe to act, but there need 
be no fear that the United States will shirk its responsibility or 
afford any European Power an opportunity to laugh at the Monroe 
Doctrine and make the United States ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world. If Mexico cannot keep her house in order the United 
States, the self-constituted policeman of the Western world, will 
have to take charge of affairs. A war with Mexico will not be 
lightly undertaken, for it would be something more than a military 
promenade, it would cost a great many lives and involve a heavy 
expenditure; and the defeat of the Mexican armies in the field 
would be only the first step. There would follow then the much 
more difficult task of restoring order and setting up a stable 
Government having the confidence of the people and able to 
enforce its decrees. That could only be done by the United 
States maintaining an army of occupation in Mexico, or by a 
military protectorate, or by annexation, and public sentiment 
in the United States is against any of these courses unless there 
is no other way out. Americans do not want Mexico because 
of its large Indian and negro population, they have negroes enough 
now and to spare; they do not want to undertake the military 
burden. Yet they will go into Mexico if that is the only alterna- 
tive, and that is why the War Department has its plans prepared 
for a mobilisation, and public men think for the second time 
American troops may cross the Rio Grande. President Taft will 
not permit himself to be rushed—he has no ambition to go into 
history as a “ war President,” the ambition of more than one 
occupant of the White House—but he will not fear the conse- 
quences if war is forced upon him. The President cannot make 
war without the consent of Congress, but he can bring on war if 
he wants to, which he does not in this case. The folly or wisdom 
of the leaders, if there are any leaders in Mexico, will determine 
the course of events. 

A. Maurice Low. 
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THE RISE OF ARCHIE 


As a boy he sat open-mouthed whilst his father—a working 
tailor and an old-fashioned Radical, who divided his affections 
between Tom Paine and Gladstone, and his hatred between the 
Socialists and the House of Lords—read extracts from Reynolds’s 
Newspaper in Lowland Scotch. Young Archie Fraser was an 
intelligent youth, and he absorbed the gospel of discontent to 
such a degree that, on leaving school, he manifested a strong 
dislike of hard work of any kind; particularly tailoring, which 
necessitated his sitting, Turkish fashion, for many hours at a 
stretch. This annoyed his thrifty parents, who remonstrated 
with him from time to time, and uttered dire threats of chastise- 
ment which never materialised. Archie’s aspiring soul would not 
take kindly to the trammels of labour, and he put as much 
skill into losing a job as his ‘father did into finding him one. When, 
for the hundredth time, Fraser pére complained to his long-suffering 
wife of the boy’s intractability, that worthy woman asked, 
simply, ‘“‘ Wha made the bairn a rebel?” which, as her spouse 
remarked, was “ daftlike talk.” The poor man eventually grew 
more resigned to his son’s penchant for unemployment, and the 
latter grew correspondingly less inclined to “ live the life of a 
hireling slave.” 

With the advent of the South African War, Archie, who 
had now attained his majority, saw a chance of regaining his 
father’s goodwill and satisfying an inborn craving for publicity 
at the same time. He enrolled as a steward for a meeting of. 
protest convened by the pacifists of the town; the only tangible 
benefits he derived consisted of a blackened eye and an introduc- 
tion to a local Socialist, who recommended the writings of Karl 
Marx and a piece of raw beef. When his eye had resumed its 
wonted aspect, Archie took an early opportunity of attending 
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a meeting of the Social Democrats. He found their highly 
seasoned fare greatly to his liking, joined the Federation, and 
wrestled manfully with the Marxian theory of Value and similar 
inebriating problems. It was not long before young Fraser took 
his stand as a champion of the Oppressed, upon a soap-box, 
which did duty as an alfresco rostrum. His fulminations against 
the idle rich brought joy to the hearts of the assembled poor and 
the sum of eightpence-halfpenny to the branch funds. As soon 
as this came to the ears of Fraser senior, that gentleman’s hatred 
of the Socialists—due chiefly to their supposedly anti-Liberal pro- 
clivities—got the better of his patience, and the budding orator 
was given a week in which to find a job and clear out. Archie, 
who had already come to the conclusion that his new opinions 
could be made to pay, received the ultimatum with a calmness 
which surprised his outraged sire. His mother, however, opined 
that their offspring was “‘ nae such a saftie ”—wherein she showed 
much discernment. 

Archie went into lodgings, having obtained a situation as 
clerk in the loan-office of a Socialist of Hebrew extraction, who 
looked upon that young man as a martyr to principle. (Jews, 
we know from Weininger, are inveterate Communists.) He 
devoted his spare time, and as much of his employer’s as he could 
safely filch, to assimilating Socialistic literature. The writings 
of William Morris and Edward Carpenter, in particular, supplied 
him with numerous effective quotations for platform use. But 
he successfully withstood the charms of l’amour de l’impossible ; 
his native cuteness told him that, for “‘ practical ” purposes such 
as he had in view, idealists like Carpenter and Morris were useless 
as exemplars. 

Archie, of course, was sincerely desirous of elevating the 
proletariat; but he was even more desirous of elevating himself. 
His reason, which was agreeably responsive to his ambition, 
assured him that only through the success of its leaders could 
the down-trodden proletarians attain the millennium. Needless 
to add, Archie regarded himself as a leader, nascitur non fit. 
Bearing these facts in mind, one is not surprised to find that 
he soon became disgusted with the unpractical methods of his 
Socialist colleagues. The coldness with which they received 
his generous offer to sacrifice himself on the altar of Oppressed 
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Humanity by standing for Parliament, convinced him of their 
political imbecility. “Comrade” Fraser did not hesitate; he 
abandoned the Social Domocrats to their fate and attached him- 
self to the Independent Labour Party, which seemed to offer 
more scope for his abilities. 

The Independent Labourites had concentrated their energies 
successfully upon converting the Trade Unions, or the officials 
thereof, to the principle of “independent” Parliamentary 
representation. Moreover, they had succeeded in getting some 
of their members elected to Parliament, wherein they differed 
from the Social Democrats. Archie, with his cheerful smile and 
plausible bearing, speedily secured the confidence of his new 
associates. He possessed an excellent memory, and his constant 
flow of quotations (stealthily gleaned from books of reference 
at the public library, and not always acknowledged as such) gave 
him a veneer of education which effectually deceived the trustful 
Labourites. They looked upon him as a perfect embodiment of 
scholarship and eloquence, and this fact tended to confirm -the 
young man in his new love. Very soon “ comrade” Fraser was 
pressed to stand as Labour candidate for the parish council, but, 
having decided that a seat on a local body involves much drudgery 
and little limelight, he declined the honour, with a fine show of 
modesty. His reputation as an orator of surpassing eloquence 
continued to increase, though the fact that he privily reported 
many of his own meetings may have helped to swell the adulatory 
chorus. 

At last, at a conference of the Labourites of the district, it 
was decided to run him for Parliament, subject to his consenting 
to stand. The House of Commons was Archie’s objective, and 
just as all roads are said to lead to Rome, it was possible that all 
roads led to Westminster. But some of those roads were bad, 
and our hero was not taking any unnecessary risks. After con- 
siderable hesitation (during which he quietly reviewed the 
position and found that his chances of election were absolutely 
nil) he smilingly declined, on the plea that he was a newcomer 
to the movement, and that other “‘ comrades” had done far more 
to deserve the honour. ‘This self-effacement redounded greatly to 
the credit of the astute Archie, and requests for his oratorical 
services poured in from all parts of the Labour movement, to say 
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nothing of Nonconformist P.S.A.s. (He was, privately, a No- 
: Godite; sacrificing the sum of fourpence-halfpenny every week 
on the altars of ‘Rational Thought,’ as No-Godism was 
then termed.) He decided that the moment had arrived 
! for him to cross the Rubicon, in the shape of the River Tweed. 
He had hitherto given his services to the Cause freely, plus 
out-of-pocket expenses, but he was growing tired of standing 
at street corners and bellowing wordy nothings at a handful of 
weary nobodies. Self-sacrifice of this description was all very well 
as a means to an end, but it had now served his purpose. Archie 
promptly booked a number of lucrative engagements amongst 
the Southrons, threw up his job at the loan-office, and came to 
England. 

Three or four years of strenuous tub-thumping up and down 
the country enhanced his reputation amongst the English dis- 
ciples of “ independent ” Labour and provided him with several 
opportunities of giving place to better men when a hopeless 
candidature was offered him. His activities also brought him 
into close touch with Trade Union officials, whom he secretly 
despised but openly flattered. From these he learned the wisdom 
of the saying that the prancing horse makes the slowest progress. 
He moderated his revolutionary ardour, but so gradually that 
he was safely entrenched behind a reputation for political sagacity 
before his more uncompromising admirers discovered the change. 
His egotism, which like his ambition he wisely concealed from 
curious eyes, was the cause of another change, minor but signifi- 
cant. He became “ Mr.” Fraser to the rank and file; only the 
disrespectful addressed him by his old title of “Comrade.” He 
had gained recognition as a “‘ leader.” 

Archie saw that undue familiarity with their leaders was 
likely to engender disrespect amongst the led, and the implicit 
confidence of the latter was absolutely essential to him at that stage 
of his career. He kept his admirers at a discreet distance, whilst 
admitting a favoured few to the inestimable privilege of a hand- 
shake and a genial smile, as a prelude to an aspect of portentous 
gravity, which he assumed when political matters were discussed. 
Those of his creed who had already attained to the dignity of 
M.P. gave him kindly advice as to what to say and (more important 
still) what not to say when visiting their particular constituencies, 
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The town of Fogford, for example, was used to “ straight 
Socialist ’’ oratory from its Parliamentary representative, whilst 
the neighbouring district of Puddleton regarded that gentleman 
as a “ moderate ” man and would listen to nothing revolutionary. 
Archie compiled a private list of the various districts in which 
he spoke; this he divided into two sections, one of which he 
headed “ Blood” and the other ‘‘ Milk.” He was pleased to 
find that the constituencies which wanted “‘ Blood” were in a 
decided minority, which convinced him he had been wise in dis- 
carding “revolutionary” Socialism in favour of the “ evolu- 
tionary” brand. If challenged on the point by some ardent 
believer in the Class War, he was quick to explain that “ evolu- 
tionary ” Socialism was really more dangerous to “‘ the tyrannical 
capitalist régime ”’ because it was more easy of achievement. 

Of course he made enemies, but as these were chiefly people 
for whom he had no further use, he could afford. to despise them. 
On the other hand, his open countenance and his ever-ready 
smile gained him many friends who, without knowing it, were 
regarded by Mr. Fraser as stepping-stones to higher things and 
used accordingly. One of these stepping-stones, in the shape 
of an earnest Theosophist of the fair sex, almost threw him off 
the track. This lady, who was possessed of a vague sympathy 
with Socialism and an equally vague yearning for Nirvana, 
developed a strong affection for the young Labourite, which 
was reciprocated in a lesser degree. The idyl was short-lived, 
but it happened to coincide with the death of his mother. This 
blow diverted his attention for a short. period from politics to 
religion, with the result that he came within an ace of throwing 
up his Socialist activities and qualifying for the Unitarian minis- 
try. He even went so far as to engage one of the fraternity 
to “coach” him in Divinity, but his old craving for a Parlia- 
mentary career conquered, and he returned to the fray. Six 
months later, by dint of assiduously courting the Trade Union 
officials, together with some judicious wire-pulling in connection 
with the party of “‘ independent’? Labour, he secured the rever- 
sion of a comparatively safe Radical seat. 

The constituency in question had long nourished a Labourite 
element whose steady growth had frightened the local Radicals. 
The possibility of a three-cornered contest, which would certainly 
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result in a Conservative gain, finally induced them to consent to 
handing over the seat to a “ moderate’’ Labour candidate at 
the next election. Archie lost no time in attacking the con- 
stituency. He visited the. Trade Union branches on week-days 
and the Nonconformist chapels on Sundays. His Dissenting 
audiences were treated to pious dissertations on “ Practical 
Christianity,” whilst the trade unionists were dosed with Robert 
Blatchford, under the guise of “ Practical Common Sense.” 
Cranks and fanatics of all kinds secured Archie’s ready sympathies. 
Those hydrocephalic kill-joys, the temperance reformers, were 
pleased {to find that the prospective Labour candidate was a 
teetotaler (which he was not) and tearfully extolled him as “a 
working man of the best type.” 

The sitting member died suddenly, just as his party, it is 
said, was about to reward his life-long hostility to the House 
of Lords by elevating him to the peerage. The Radicals and 
Labourites met in solemn conclave, and Mr. Archibald Fraser 
was nominated as the People’s Champion. An election address, 
carefully worded in order to offend neither section of the allies, 
was drawn up. Archie even forwarded a copy to Fraser senior in 
Scotland, but that worthy man returned it with one solitary word 
scrawled thereon. 'The word was “humbug!” This was the 
more strange since the address bore not the slightest resemblance 
to the fervid outbursts with which his son had regaled the Scottish 
“‘ comrades ” in former days; but the paternal comment caused 
Archie no uneasiness, since neither the ‘‘ comrades” aforesaid, 
nor his cynical parent, could influence the electors. He scribbled 
on a postcard the following maxim of Voltaire’s, which he had 
culled from a dictionary of quotations: “‘ There are truths which 
are not suited to all men and for all times.” Underneath he 
wrote, “ I agree with V. and have therefore burned the document 
you sent,” and posted it to Fraser senior. Two hours later 
he was voicing, in strident tones, the People’s demand for Justice 
and Truth. 

The polling day arriving in due course, the People’s Champion 
was elected by an overwhelming majority. He addressed his 
enthusiastic supporters from the window of the local Working 
Men’s Club and congratulated them on having struck a staggering 
blow for Freedom, Justice, Truth, and all the rest of it, after 
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which they departed to their respective domiciles to await the 
millennium. They are still waiting, but Mr. Archibald Fraser, 
M.P., occasionally comes down for the purpose of assuring them 
that “‘ The day is not far distant,” &c. 

In the House he supports the Government as staunchly as 
the rest of his colleagues; he is said to hold heterodox opinions 
concerning the Equator, but with this solitary exception his loyalty 
to the party of ‘‘ Progress ” is above suspicion. When he is not 
amongst his constituents he smokes the fattest of cigars and con- 
sumes the choicest of viands. It is said that he has grown stout 
and a trifle pompous; this latter development, it is believed, led 
certain of his Labourite constituents to christen him “ Starchy” 
Fraser. He is privately of opinion that if the working classes were 
really desirous of bettering their condition they would follow his 
example; but he sincerely hopes they won’t, as there are hardly 
enough seats to go round. 

Here the history of the mythical but highly gifted Archie 
must end for the time being. But his admirers may rest assured 
that, whatever happens, he will continue to trim his sails in order 
to safeguard the interests of his staunchest supporter—Himself. 


CuARLES Howarp. 
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SOME LIGHT ON AGADIR 


THE title which I have chosen indicates sufficiently that I do 
not propose in the following pages to unveil all the circumstances 
surrounding one of the most notable and menacing episodes 
in the foreign politics of our day. The whole truth about Agadir 
would require a much larger canvas than a review article. I 
shall confine myself to the genesis of the incident. Until quite 


- recently the German raid upon Agadir appeared to the general 


public as somewhat obscure; it is only this winter that, thanks 
to the debates in the German, the British, and the French Parlia- 
ments, and thanks especially to the inquiry of the Commission 
of the French Senate, light has begun to penetrate the enveloping 
mists. I am thankful for the opportunity of making a modest 
contribution towards the establishment of the truth. 

For a long time the despatch of a German gunboat to Agadir 
on July 1, 1911, was regarded as a sudden coup de thédtre re- 
sembling the German Emperor’s famous visit to Tangier. But 
an examination of the facts shows us that Germany’s action was 
not so much a commencement as a culmination. What then 
had happened before Agadir? It is advisable to inquire whether 
Germany was justified in sending a warship to Moroccan waters 
under the pretext that her nationals and her interests were 
menaced. In spite of the injury sustained by the prestige of 
treaties since the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, it is 
none the less interesting to press the question. I unhesitatingly 
reply that this action was illegitimate, for these reasons: (1) The 
Act of Algeciras regulating the status of Morocco did not authorise 
Germany to take action in Morocco; (2) by the Franco-German 
agreement of February 9, 1909, Germany, in recognising the 
political preponderance of France and the special interests of 
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that Power in the maintenance of order in the Sherifian Empire, 
had estopped herself from any intervention in Morocco. 

It is necessary in order to establish the illegality of the Agadir 
policy to make some preliminary observations on the value 
and importance of this agreement of 1909, which was signed 
after a speedy negotiation commenced on the morrow of the 
notorious incident of Casablanca, which almost produced a 
rupture between France and Germany, in which the French 
view finally triumphed, thanks to the energy shown by M. Cle- 
menceau’s Government. At the close of an incident rendered 
additionally grave by the fact that it occurred in the midst of 
the Near Eastern crisis, Prince Biilow (then Imperial Chancellor 
of Germany) and Herr von Schoen (then German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs) were of opinion that it was desirable, in the 
interests of peace, finally to settle the Moroccan question 
with France and to sign un protocole de désintéressement 
similar to that which had been signed in April 1904 between 
France and Great Britain. It was in that spirit, and in that 
spirit only—I insist on this point— that the agreement of February 
1909 was concluded. It was made public by means of a double 
declaration signed on February 9. It is perhaps interesting 
to note that at the moment of the signature of this important 
international agreement King Edward VII. happened to be in 
Berlin. Considerations of space prevent my citing extracts 
from the French, the German, and the British Press hailing 
the new agreement as finally closing the Moroccan question 
and as a valuable guarantee of peace. An official organ, La 
Correspondance de l Allemagne du Sud, thus epitomised the general 
impression: “The chief advantage of this agreement is negative, 
namely, that it has eliminated Morocco as a possible source 
of conflict between France and Germany.” On March 29, 1909, 
Prince Biilow spoke these significant words in the Reichstag: 
‘“‘Germany has no political interest in Morocco. Nor has she 
any claim. France has.” 

Indeed it may be said that no one had any shadow of doubt 
but that the agreement of February 9, 1909, was nothing more 
nor less than a formal declaration of Germany’s désintéressement 
on the question of Morocco, and was universally regarded as a 
conclusion of Franco-German controversy on that subject. As 
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showing how completely this view accorded with the facts, 
I may mention that quite recently I learnt, on incontestable 
authority, that to the public text of the agreement was 
annexed an official explanatory despatch addressed by the 
German Foreign Minister to M. Jules Cambon, the French 
Ambassador in Berlin, specifically declaring that the agreement 
signified the political désintéressement of Germany towards 
Morocco. The German despatch added (I am citing the text 
of one of its most important passages): ‘Dans les affaires 
économiques qui comporteraient une association des intéréts 
allemands et frangais, il sera tenu compte autant que possible 
du fait que les intéréts frangais au Maroc sont supérieurs aux 
intéréts allemands.” * 

It follows from this recital that not only had Germany debarred 
herself from hindering the political action of France in Morocco; 
but she had likewise recognised under certain circumstances 
the superiority of French economic interests. This is a matter 
of capital importanee. 

According to my information it was at the request of Prince 
Biilow and Herr von Schoen (the German Foreign Minister), who 
were afraid of exasperating German public opinion, that it was 
agreed to keep the German explanatory despatch annexed to 
the agreement secret. Recently the French Government desired 
that this document should be published, or at any rate communi- 
cated to the Senatorial Commission. The matter was referred to 
Berlin, but Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter (the present German 
Foreign Minister), without formally objecting to its publication, 
accompanied his acquiescence with such observations that the 
French Government preferred, at any rate for the time being, not 
to persist in its desire. It is evident that the German Govern- 
ment, which has violated the agreement of 1909, is not anxious to 
revive polemics on this question either in France or in Germany. 
Moreover, the establishment of the whole truth cannot fail to 
put the powers-that-be in Berlin in a deplorable position. 

Until the spring of 1911 Germany never contemplated con- 
testing the agreement of 1909, and it should be noted that from 

* “Tn economic transactions involving an association of French and German 


interests it will be recognised as far as possible that French interests in 
Morocco are greater than German interests.” 
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the time of its signature until last March this agreement had 
admirably regulated Franco-German relations in Morocco. Thanks 
to it, the difficulties provoked by private German interests—for 
example, [affaire Renschausen and the noisy demonstrations 
of the Mannesmann group—had been settled without clash. It 
was permissible to suppose that this peaceful régime would 
endure, when all of a sudden last March Germany changed her 
attitude. The causes of this volte-face are worth examining as 
the preliminaries to the descent upon Agadir. In the beginning 
of March 1911 the Briand Ministry retired, and M. Pichon, 
who since the autumn of 1906 had directed the foreign policy 
of France and was the author of the agreement of 1909, relin- 
quished office with his colleagues. He was replaced at the Quai 
d’Orsay by M. Cruppi. 

The incoming Minister found that negotiations were on foot 
between Paris and Berlin with the object of building two railways 
in Morocco—one line to run from Oudjda to Taourirt, the 
other from Casablanca to Marrakech. M. Pichon on the eve 
of leaving the Quai d’Orsay had agreed with the German Foreign 
Minister, Herr von Schoen, upon a formula securing the construc- 
tion and working of these two lines to France on condition that 
the materials were bought from the Public Works Company of 
Morocco.* This was but a normal development of the agreement 
of 1909. 

Curiously enough, the negotiations which during M. Pichon’s 
tenure of the Foreign Office appeared about to conclude became 
suddenly complicated shortly after the appointment of M. Cruppi. 
From day to day Germany increased her claims to such a point 
that the French Government deemed it useless to continue a 
bootless conversation. What had happened? We now know. 

On March 30, shortly after the formation of the Monis Ministry, 
M. Messimy, Colonial Minister, announced that the French 
Government had renounced the Franco-German consortium 
between the French Company of N’Goko Sangha and the German 
Company of Sud Cameroon with a view to the common exploita- 
tion of the frontier region (Gabon-Cameroon). This consortium, 


* This company, the creation of which was a result of the agreement of 
1909, bore an international character. Germany’s share in the concern was 
25 per cent, 
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concluded after prolonged negotiations, on which the Germans 
were said to be very keen, was abandoned by the French Govern- 
ment in consequence of the Parliamentary opposition provoked 
by the indemnity to be paid to the N’Goko Sangha Company. 

At about the same time the condition of Morocco became 
serious. The tribes in the neighbourhood of Fez broke out, 
and the revolt made rapid progress until anarchy reached 
such a point that the French Government, partly on account 
of its special interest in Morocco and of the obligations under- 
taken, was compelled to intervene. It was only a question of 
how to intervene. If Fez were in danger, France would be 
compelled to send an expedition to rescue the European com- 
munities and to protect the Sultanate. It was known in Berlin 
that the French Cabinet was anxiously considering the situation, 
being convinced that before long some action would be necessary. 
In the middle of March, under the pressure of public opinion, 
naturally anxious at the turn of events in Morocco, our Govern- 
ment decided to reinforce the army occupying La Chaouia, and 
to organise a Moroccan force capable of coping with all contin- 
gencies. Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter (German Foreign Minister) 
realised the possibility of profiting by the situation and of 
destroying the agreement of 1909—the handiwork of Prince 
Biilow and M. de Schoen—which in the eyes of the present 
German Foreign Minister was a cardinal blunder that should 
be repaired at all costs. Then again a new factor calculated 
to promote his designs emerged. On the instigation of M. 
Caillaux (Finance Minister in the Monis Cabinet), and with the 
approval of M. Messimy (Colonial Minister), M. Fondére, president 
of La Compagnie des Messageries fluviales du Congo, had opened 
with M. Semmler,* a member of the Reichstag and the Reporter 
of the Colonial Budget of the German Empire, officious pour- 
parlers concerning the construction of a railway from the German 
Cameroons across the French Congo to the Belgian Congo. 

The preliminaries of this negotiation coincided with the 
first Moroccan difficulties from which the German Government 
relied upon deriving substantial advantages. It is intelligible 
that the French Government did not think it desirable to pursue 


* This same M, Semmler had been the German negotiator in the N’Goko 
Sangha affair. 
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negotiations concerning the construction of railways in Morocco 
in the face of Germany’s unconcealable desire to exploit the 
disturbances in that country. In the beginning of April, when 
France was considering the necessity of occupying Rabat as 
a preliminary to the enforced march upon Fez, the ill-will 
of Germany became manifest. In a conversation with 
our Ambassador in Berlin (M. Jules Cambon), the Imperial 
Chancellor of Germany (Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg), after 
pretending that even the occupation of Rabat would be a 
violation of the Act of Algeciras, added: “‘ What you are asking 
us is very serious. France is apparently anxious to reopen 
the whole Moroccan question, with disastrous results. You say 
that circumstances compel your Government to intervene. 
Unfortunately our information prevents us from sharing that 
opinion. Our consul at Fez is of opinion that that city is not 
threatened, and he expresses no anxiety.” M. Jules Cambon 
replied that France had no intention whatsoever of violating the 
Act of Algeciras, and moreover that the occupation of Rabat 
was but a temporary measure sans lendemain. Moreover, had 
not Germany in signing the agreement of 1909 authorised France 
to intervene in Morocco for the purpose of restoring order? 
Finally if the German Consul in Fez viewed the situation opti- 
mistically, he was alone in his opinion, seeing that the consuls 
of France, England, and Austria-H ungary were agreed in declaring 
the town was in the utmost danger. 

Our Ambassador’s defence of French policy was vigorous. 
The German point of view could not stand the test of facts, 
but, as is well known, there are none so deaf as those who will 
not hear. Berlin had resolved not to be convinced on any 
account. Ultimately the need of the moment was recognised, 
but with full reserve concerning the future. 

Simultaneously with the development of French action in 
Morocco the Fondére-Semmler negotiations were continued, with 
considerable promise of success. On May 7 Messrs. Fondére and 
Semmler may be said to have come into official contact. On that 
day M. Fondére went to Berlin, where, thanks to M. Caillaux, 
he was personally accredited by the Baron de Lanken, the 
Councillor at the German Embassy in Paris. From May 11 
to May 14 these negotiations took place in Berlin, but, be it noted, 
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without the cognisance of the French Embassy. On May 24 
this illicit business resulted in a project which would have 
made the German Cameroons an outlet to the French Congo, 
and in effect gave Germany an economic preponderance through 
the whole basin of the Congo, the Sangha, and the Oubanghi. 
The French Minister of the Colonies was alarmed directly he 
became acquainted with this project, and declined to have 
anything to do with it. In a report subsequently addressed to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs the Colonial Office declared that 
the Fondére-Semmler convention ‘“‘ would transfer the French 
Congo under German control.” 

M. Cruppi, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, shared 
the apprehensions of his colleague at the Colonial Office. He 
sought to evade, so far as he could, an arrangement made behind 
his back. With a view to delay, he suggested that the Com- 
missaire-Général of the French Congo, M. Merlin, should be 
consulted and that a Commission should be appointed for the 
express purpose of examining the practicability of the convention. 
It was realised in Berlin that the French Government had, to 
put it mildly, lost its enthusiasm for the transaction. 

What is really extraordinary is that M. Monis, the French 
Prime Minister, was totally ignorant of the now notorious 
Fondére-Semmler negotiations, of which he was only apprised 
in the course of the sittings of the recent Senatorial Commission, 
where he was literally stupefied when M. Conty, AssistantSecretary 
of Foreign Affairs, who was helping M. de Selves (French Foreign 
Minister) before the Commission, showed him (M. Monis), with 
the authority of M. de Selves, the projected Fondére-Semmler 
contract. This occurred in between the sittings on January 28. 
On the resumption of the discussion M. Monis, who was deeply 
moved, informed his colleagues of what he had just learned 
and made a vehement protest. This was the first incident 
contributing to the fall of the Caillaux Cabinet. 

The German Government had taken advantage of these 
officious negotiations to raise the principle of some compensation 
in the Congo in exchange for French liberty of action in Morocco. 
Already we were in an atmosphere of bargaining, and these 
bargains naturally provoked gossip in well-informed quarters. 
On May 21 a weekly Parisian paper, Le Cri de Paris, in whose 
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columns curious indiscretions are occasionally to be found, 
stated : 


The French Government is anxious to limit our sacrifices to a substantial 
slice of the Congo which would round off the Cameroons. But neutral diplo- 
matists acting as brokers in the settlement of Franco-German differences point 
out that this compromise would leave two points of contact, or in other words 
two possible sourees of conflict, between the two countries in Africa, namely, on 
the frontier of Dahomey and Togoland, as also on that of the Congo and the 
Cameroons. According to them, in order to secure a free hand in Morocco we 
ought to surrender the whole of the Congo in exchange for the insignificant 
territory of Togoland. 


As we see, the bargainings which came to a head in the month 
of July were under discussion in the month of June. By a 
curious coincidence suggestive of the policy of the German 
Government, at this very moment the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
who was on tour in the Congo doubtless with a view of making 
an inventory of the territories coveted by Germany, was suddenly 
recalled to Berlin. 

After the officious conversations came the official conver- 
sations, and at the beginning of June interviews took place in 
Berlin between the German Imperial Chancellor and M. Jules 
Carbon, and at Kissingen between Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter 
and M. Jules Cambon. The Chancellor denied afresh that the 
agreement of 1909 gave France the right to go to Fez, and still 
less the right to remain there. M.Cambon denied the intention 
of his country to remain at Fez. Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg finally 
advised the French Ambassador to see Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter 
(the German Foreign Minister), who was then at Kissingen, and 
to ascertain how the question so imprudently reopened by the 
initiative of the French Government could be adjusted. It 
goes without saying that the German Foreign Minister was even 
more punctilious than the Imperial Chancellor. He took the 
view that by advancing upon Fez France had destroyed the 
equilibrium of Morocco, and had so completely shattered the 
edifice laboriously erected by previous agreement that the 
whole structure would have to be rebuilt. He told our 
Ambassador: “‘ You will be obliged to remain at Fez for the 
simple reason that there is no alternative.’ M.Cambon replied : 
“Tn order to prove the imaccuracy of this opinion I will give 
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you my word of honour that within six weeks the French troops 
will have left Fez.” 

The French Government ordered the evacuation of Fez at 
the end of the month of June—i.e. a few days before the despatch 
of the Panther to Agadir, which, as the readers of the National 
Review have been continually reminded, occurred on July 1, 
1911. But Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter refused to be persuaded. 
He insisted that there was nothing left either of the Act of 
Algeciras or of the agreement of 1909, and that it was conse- 
quently necessary to seek elsewhere. In a word, what he wished 
was that the principle of compensation by France to Germany, 
in exchange for the latter’s detachment towards Morocco, should 
be officially recognised. On this point M. Cambon’s note of the 
conversation is instructive.* 

Moreover, in the course of this conversation, Herr von K iderlen- 
Waechter had dropped something which was eloquent of German 
intentions. “Sooner or later Morocco would have fallen into your 
hands. Mavs vous voulez une primeure, et les primeures se parent.” 

German intentions thus expressed themselves with categorical 
clearness. The object was nothing less than the shaking up of 
the whole Moroccan question as settled by previous treaties. 
And for what reason? Did France, in going to Fez, whence 
she undertook to withdraw within a definite time, exceed her 
rights, misinterpret her engagements, or violate any treaties ? 
Not in any respect. Germany knew this as well as any one, 
but in view of the situation in Morocco, which had compelled 
the French Government to act, and of the imprudent overtures 
in Berlin conducted by certain members of the French Govern- 
ment, she was convinced that circumstances favoured her designs, 
and that the hour had struck for a fruitful negotiation. Imme- 
diately after the Kissingen interview between M. Jules Cambon 
and Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter it was asserted that through the 
inconceivable weakness of the French Government, which, 
instead of rejecting the German proposals, pretended to accept 
them, this negotiation had already begun with a prospect 
of eventual success for Germany. But circumstances induced 
Germany to believe that it would best suit her mterests to adopt 


* The closing words spoken by Terr von Kiderlen-Waechter were: 
“ Rapportez nous quelque chose de Paris.” 
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a policy of hustle. On June 19 the Monis Ministry, which since 
the tragedy of d’Issy-les-Moulineaux, where M. Berteaux, War 
Minister, was killed and M. Monis, the Prime Minister, dangerously 
wounded, was obviously doomed, found itself in a minority in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and perforce resigned. M. Caillaux 
formed a new Government, of which he was Prime Minister, 
on June 21. His advent to power was regarded in Berlin as 
an event hardly to be hoped for. All the advocates of a forward 
policy, headed by Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, believed that the 
moment for action had arrived. Was not M. Caillaux the very 
man who had taken the initiative in the Fondére-Semmler 
negotiations? He was clearly a convinced partisan of a trans- 
action of which Morocco and the French Congoland would pay 
the costs. As head of the Government he must be compelled 
to carry it through, so the despatch of a German gunboat to 
Agadir was decided upon. In this connection the dates are 
suggestive. It was on June 21 that M. Caillaux assumed office, 
and it was on July 1 that Germany announced to the French 
Government that she was sending a gunboat to Agadir. We 
are therefore entitled to regard le geste aaa as a culmina- 
tion rather than a commencement. 

To Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter this audacious blow had a 
double object and a double attraction. In the first place France 
would be obliged to agree to an entente advantageous to Germany, 
while it afforded the latter Power, unless the British intervened, 
an opportunity of establishing herself in Southern Morocco. The 
German Government went full speed ahead. It never stopped 
to consider the tactlessness of bullying the French Government 
at the very moment that Government had declared itself ready 
for discussion, and when our Ambassador in Berlin was actually 
in Paris for the purpose of conveying the desiderata of the German 
Government. The German Foreign Minister regarded the 
manoeuvre as all the more promising and opportune because 
the German Ambassador in London had reported that the 
Radical members of the Liberal Cabinet were resolutely hostile 
to any British intervention in Morocco. It was accordingly 
assumed that France, surprised, isolated, and, moreover, governed 
by a man ready for any bargain, would be obliged to bow to the 
wishes of the Wilhelmstrasse. 
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During the days succeeding the arrival of the Panther at 
Agadir Germany was entitled to anticipate the triumph of her 
plan of campaign. 

After some hesitation France finally abstained from sending 
a warship to Agadir. Great Britain remained equally quiescent. 
On July 7 the Franco-German negotiations began, after the 
failure of the conversations between Sir Edward Grey and M. 
Paul Cambon (French Ambassador in London) to arrange any 
Franco-British counter-demonstration,* whence it was instantly 
inferred in Berlin that M. Caillaux in Paris and the Radical 
Ministers in London were for peace at any price. Under the 
circumstances official Germany was naturally more than optimistic 
as to the realisation of her designs. The future was hers. Between 
July 4 and the 21st of that month, in spite of the formal demands 
of Sir Edward Grey on the subject of the despatch of the 
Panther to Agadir, Berlin remained mute. It pretended 
to be deaf and to be dispensed from any need to reply. But 
all of a sudden, on July 21, occurred an event which caused 
as much stupefaction as anger in Germany. Mr. Lloyd George 
made his celebrated speech at the Guildhall, which was at once 
a summons and a warning. From that moment one part of the 
plan dear to Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter collapsed. The dream 
of the establishment of Germany in South Morocco was dissipated. 
Nothing remained to her but to obtain all possible compensation 
in the Congo. That explains why until the end of August Herr 
von Kiderlen-Waechter unceasingly demanded in every interview 
with M. Jules Cambon that France should cede to Germany the 
major portion of her equatorial colony. 

This exorbitant demand heavily handicapped the negotiations 
during many weeks. In the closing days of August the situation 
was so acute that it was mutually agreed momentarily to suspend 
the “ conversations.” Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to 
describe the situation at that moment as profoundly disquieting. 
The French Government had to consider the possibility of war. 
It expected that Germany would take advantage of the inter- 


* The first conversation between the French Ambassador in Berlin and the 
German Foreign Minister was characterised by all absence of amenity. Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter, indeed, made such humiliating observations to M. Cambon 
that the conversation would have been broken off had it been continued in that tone. 
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ruption of the negotiations to effect a disembarkation at Agadir, 
which would make a conflict inevitable, as France was deter- 
mined not to tolerate this grave infringement of the status quo 
in Morocco. Things, indeed, went so far that two French cruisers 
were ordered to hold themselves in readiness to go to Agadir 
with the men and material necessary for an eventual disembarka- 
tion, while our Mediterranean fleet was ordered to hold itself 
in readiness, and the eastern armies of France were only awaiting 
the signal to march. 

According to reliable information which reached Paris at 
this time, the apprehensions of the French Government were 
natural and well founded. The German Emperor, after some 
preliminary hesitation, had become reconciled to the idea of 
war, when money “talked” to some purpose. His Imperial 
Majesty summoned the chief bankers of the German Empire 
to ascertain if they were in a position to supply the eighty million 
pounds which he regarded as a necessary condition of the opening 
of hostilities. The answer was that in view of the financial 
crisis the German bankers were unable to supply in the time 
stipulated the amount demanded by the Imperial Government. 
This negative answer was a strong assurance of peace. 

I will not expatiate upon the Franco-German negotiations, 
occult and official, nor upon the numerous Parliamentary incidents 
which followed the investigation and ratification of the ultimate 
agreement. Such matters are beyond the scope of the present 
article, though it is sufficient to say that France is disgusted 
and preserves an unpleasant souvenir of the events, indeed of 
all the events, which resulted from le coup d’ Agadir. Let there 
be no misunderstanding on this point. Since the German 
aggression of July 1 the sentiments of the French people have 
changed. Whereas only yesterday we were patient and pacific 
to an extreme degree, to-day France is irritated, distrustful, and 
ready to face war sooner than submit to the capricious pressure of 
German policy. I do not hesitate to assert that we have here 
a new factor which Europe will have to reckon with sooner or 
later. The confidence of the French military world has con- 
tributed in a large degree to fortify the resolution and energy 
of French public opinion. We believe that the national tem- 
perament, the patriotic éan, united to excellent armaments 
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and serious preparations, would be able to overcome all difficulties, 
and that victory would shine upon French arms. Even our 
Parliamentarians, formerly so pacific and indifferent to the high 
interests of the country, have been affected by the national 
indignation and aspirations. This was conspicuous during the 
recent debates on the Franco-German Agreement, when M 
Jaurés’ diatribes provoked general exasperation among the 
deputies, while protests made at the tribune by the repre- 
sentatives of the department of Lorraine caused so much emotion 
that the Minister of the Colonies, himself a member of one of 
these constituencies, was so overcome as to be compelled to leave 
the assembly. 

Undoubtedly we have reached a psychological moment. In 
the life of nations, as in the life of individuals, there are 
times when circumstances are stronger than men. If the 
German Government does not change its methods, if its 
clumsiness and arrogance arouses fresh incidents, France will 
rise as one man, and the French Government, whatever it may 
think or whatever it may do, will be incapable of retarding for a 
single hour the accomplishment of her destiny. 

ANDRE MEvIL. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THE Borden Administration is likely to have a busy time during 
the present session. Some of the difficulties it has to face are, 
needless to say, inherited from that which preceded it. There 
is, for example, the important question of the future of the 
State-owned portion of the National Transcontinental Line. 
Mr. Cochrane, the new Minister of Railways, states that the 
total cost of construction will exceed $258 ,000,000 (£51 600,000), 
which is about twice the estimate given out at the time when 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier succeeded in persuading the country to 
accept the proposed plan of a new ocean-to-ocean route. Despite 
the fact that the building of a line of low gradients through long 
stretches of difficult and unsettled territory was bound to exceed 
the preliminary estimate, it is obvious that the total expenditure, 
which works out at $143,000 a mile, can only be explained on 
the assumption that corruption and culpable negligence have 
been universal, and that there has been no attempt to secure 
economy in construction. In point of fact, it is abundantly clear 
that during the last year or two of the uneasy life of the Liberal 
Government the whole undertaking was nothing more nor less 
than a gigantic means for bribing a portion of the electorate. 
Compared with the National Transcontinental the Langevin 
Block, the stock example of the corrupt misuse of public funds 
under the old Conservative régime, was a small and futile essay in 
the arts of boodling and grafting. Construction costs work out 
at $143,000 per mile, so that the rental, calculated at 3 per cent., 
to be paid by the operating company would reach the pre- 
posterous figure of $4300 per mile. It is highly improbable 
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that the Grand Trunk would, for a moment, consent to pay any 
such rental, and under the agreement they cannot be compelled 
to do so, the expenditure having been obviously inflated by 
unjustifiable extravagance. It follows that the less profitable 
sections of the line will have to be taken over by the nation, 
which will thus be saddled with the business of operating a more 
costly and troublesome affair than the Intercolonial, which has 
not, and perhaps never will, pay interest on the money it has 
swallowed up. A democratic Government cannot operate a 
railway profitably, much less build it economically—an un- 
deniable fact which should be seriously considered by Old- 
Country Socialists, Labour members and the like, who talk 
so glibly of the nationalisation of the British railway system, 
not by purchase, but—a suggestion worthy of Colney Hatch, 
surely !—by building new lines. In the circumstances the other 
great problems of improving Canada’s inland transportation, 
e.g. the cutting of the Georgian Canal, must be postponed for 
a time, though not sine die, since the national revenue still 
continues to increase rapidly. However, the construction of 
the Hudson Bay route, the “ emergency exit” of Western traffic, 
is to be taken in hand without undue delay, and with that object 
in view a further inquiry is to be made forthwith into the details 
of the project. 

Another question which is being watched with interest by 
members of North Canadian races is that of the future of the 
Roman Catholic Schools, mission schools for the most part, in 
the unorganised territory which is to be added to the Province 
of Manitoba. The extension to the waters of the Hudson Bay 
of the eldest of the prairie province has long since been earnestly 
desired by its people, who are tired of hearing Manitoba, a tiny 
square on the map in comparison with Ontario, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, jocosely described as the “ postage stamp province! ”’ The 
Quebec hierarchy demands recognition for the schools in question, 
and the Nationalists are supporting their point of view. But nothing 
is less likely than that Mr. Borden would grant this request even 
if a refusal were to lead to the temporary secession on that parti- 
cular issue of several of the representatives of Quebec in the 
Dominion House of Commons. Home Rule in a restricted sense, 
by no means that which is in the minds of the supporters of 
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the claims of Irish Nationalists, is part and parcel, no doubt, 
of Canada’s Federal system. But Rome Rule is out of the 
question in any part of the Dominion outside the land of the 
habitants, and even there signs of a change of mentality, remote 
perhaps but inevitable, may be dimly discerned. One of them 
is a widening breach between the French-Canadian and_ the 
Irish Roman Catholics. Another is the disposition in the cities 
and towns to regard the Ne Temere pronouncement as an in- 
opportune expression of the ultramontanism of the Pope’s 
advisers. The indivisibility of the Dominion is coming to be 
regarded even in faithful Quebec as a more important dogma 
than that of Papal infallibility. More and more the Established 
Church of Quebec tends to become Canadianised. 

Mr. Borden’s attitude in regard to all these questions seems 
to be generally approved throughout the Dominion. In all 
probability the result of the pending by-election in South Renfrew 
(Ontario), the first since the general election, will be in the nature 
of a cordial vote of confidence in the new Administration. The 
Liberal member who has resigned in favour of Mr. Graham, late 
Minister of Railways and heir-apparent to the Liberal leadership, 
had a majority of 600. The odds are that the Conservative 
candidate will be elected despite Mr. Graham’s personal popularity. 


2 


In the near future, however, an engrossing constitutional 
question is almost certain to arise. The Opposition, under Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s leadership, has carried on the business of 
criticism so vigorously and rigorously that the work of the new 
Ministers has become exacting and laborious to a degree. By 
means of obstructive tactics on the part of the Conservatives 
the late Government was compelled to go to the country on the 
Reciprocity issue, and it would seem that the remnant of the 
Americanising Liberals think that the same weapon may be used to 
shatter the compact majority opposed tothem. The certainty that 
such efforts to hinder the business of administration and remedial 
legislation will be resented by the electorate has not been duly 
weighed by those belligerent partisans who still look upon the 
defeat of their party as due to a temporary aberration of judgment 
on the part of Providence, and expect to be returned to power 
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in a year or two. This state of the so-called “ Progressive’ mind 
is very famil ar to the students of British politics. Should their 
methods become actively obstructive it might be necessary for 
the Government either (1) to introduce changes in the procedure 
of the House or (2) appeal to the country to put the Opposition 
out of action. The latter course would perhaps be preferable, 
seeing that any restriction on absolute freedom of speech is 
repugnant to the Canadian mind. The difficulty of the situation 
for the Government lies in the fact that there is a strong Liberal 
majority in the Senate, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier hopes to be 
able to use it to embarrass his opponents. When the Bill creating 
a permanent Tariff Commission was brought in, Liberal amend- 
ments proposing (1) that the Commission should be composed 
of independent officials, and (2) should have the power of initiating 
Tariff changes, were promptly introduced on the plea that the 
new body would otherwise be employed by the Minister of Finance 
to increase all Protective duties, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
credited with the deliberate intention of reviving these amend- 
ments in the Senate when they are rejected in the House of 
Commons. The Canadian Senate, a secondary rather than a 
Second Chamber, and having no social root in the community, 
has never hitherto been more than a species of registration 
department, and the vast majority of Liberals, together with a 
strong minority of Conservatives, look upon it as merely part 
of that which Walter Bagchot styled the “ dignified” portion 
of the mechanism of Government. Unlike the American Senate, 
this vague and little-noticed body cannot be said to represent 
the great corporations and commercial interests of the country, 
and, knowing well that a definite case for its abolition would 
be welcomed by a great number of active and passive enemies, 
the members thereof have always carefully refrained from 
quarrelling even in small matters with the Party in power. It 
seems unlikely, to say the least, that the Liberal senators would 
risk the loss of their salaries and vested privileges by actively 
opposing a Government which has done nothing to lose the 
confidence of a great majority of the constituencies. They are 
peaceable veterans, enjoying a more or less well-deserved otiwm 
cum dignitate, and will, I think, turn a deaf ear to the silvery 
eloquence of the ex-Prime Minister. Otherwise we should 
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enjoy the humorous spectacle of politicians who urged the 
abolition of the House of Lords engaged in utilising the unwilling 
services of a handful of venerable senators, men whose names 
carry little weight anywhere, to defy the will of the Canadian 
people. Sooner or later, no doubt, the deadlock between the 
two Houses for which no provision is made in the Canadian 
Constitution will come to pass. But not for many years to 
come—not at any rate, in my judgment, until an era of evenly 
divided political opinion arrives in Canada. 


3 


It is continually asserted that Canadian public opinion is 
overwhelmingly in favour of the claims of the Irish Nationalists. 
In point of fact it would be found, if Canada could be consulted, 
that Ontario and the Maritime Provinces, and possibly Manitoba, 
would give a majority against handing over the Protestants of 
Ireland to a Parliament which would be run by a peasant- 
hierarchy in league with the “‘Gombeen man,” a Transatlantic 
variant of the Irish-born saloon-keeper, who is the curse of United 
States politics. The average clear-headed Canadian, who knows 
what governance in accordance with Irish ideas has meant for 
the United States, was not deceived by the lusty rhetoric of 
the political beggars who visited Canada not long ago in quest 
of contributions to the Nationalist war-chest. He would, no 
doubt, approve of the grant of Home Rule as part and parcel 
of a Federal system of local government. He himself has learned 
to suffer Quebec patiently, seeing clearly that the efflux of time 
has convinced the habitant—a cautious and law-abiding Norman 
and utterly unlike the Irish Celt—that the French-Canadian 
Province, even if it were not “kraaled” in English-speaking 
communities, that separatism is an impossible policy. But the 
idea that any Home Rule Bill, which could possibly be accepted 
by the Nationalist leaders, would confine itself to granting 
provincial rights to Ireland is utterly absurd. It is a pity that 
those who talk so glibly of the French-Canadian precedent 
will not examine the British North America Act, which is Canada’s 
written Constitution. Section 91 of chapter iv of the Act 
enumerates twenty-nine classes of subjects falling entirely within 
the exclusive legislative authority of the Dominion Parliament. 
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These include: the regulation of trade and commerce; the 
raising of money by any mode or system of taxation, and the 
borrowing of money on the public credit; the postal service ; 
militia, military, and naval service and defence; the salaries 
and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government of 
Canada; navigation and shipping; fisheries; marriage and 
divorce; criminal law, &c. &c. In chapter vii (to which Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1886 attached great importance) the appoint- 
ment of judges rests with the Federal authority. Is it likely that 
Mr. Redmond, even the mitigated leader of to-day, would accept 
the Quebec solution 2? 
E.B.O. 


AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 


As one surveys the political history of Australia during 1911, 
two lines of movement become clear. Along the one line 
Australians are making steady, if slow, progress towards a rationa 
and active Imperialism. In their course along the other they are 
defining beyond the possibility of mistake what they expect of 
their Governments, and are more particularly settling the con- 
ditions on which Labour Ministries will be kept in office by the 
‘sympathetic’ vote. It is, one hopes, well understood in 
England that no Australian Labour Government (with one possible 
exception) rules by virtue of a majority of Labour voters. I make 
an exception in favour of the new Western Australian Government, 
because we of the eastern States know too little of that distant 
community (practically as far away from us as New Zealand is) 
to make definite pronouncements about its internal politics ; but 
there is reason to believe that Western Australians imitated their 
fellows further eastwards in voting to expel the Ministry they 
had rather than to instal the Ministry they now have. East of 
the Bight, at any rate, the situation is clear. Mr. Fisher, Mr. 
McGowen and Mr. Verran all depend on the non-Labour votes 
recorded for their supporters; and, if they are wise, they will 
have discovered by now what they must do, and not do, to remain 
in office. 

Put shortly, the conditions are these. They must be active, 
and they must not be partisan. There were in 1910 certain 
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measures, legislative and administrative, which Australians 
wanted—those connected with defence more especially, among 
which in the minds of most Australians the land-tax is counted, 
both as encouraging the growth of population and as providing 
funds for the new land and sea forces. There were a few others to 
which not many Australians objected—e.g. the Banknotes and 
Banking Bills; there was no violent agitation for them, but the 
average voter was not much enamoured of the banks, and was 
quite willing to give the Federal Government a free hand with 
them. So long as he got the measures he wanted passed, not 
merely talked about, and passed in the form in which he wanted 
them—a land force under training for seven “‘ adult” years, not 
two, a squadron built from revenue, and so on—he was willing 
to accept measures of the second class also. But proposals which 
he felt to be conceived mainly in the interests of a single class he 
rejected when the chance was given him ; and administrative acts 
of the same character he has resented as audibly as possible—the 
one act, for instance, of the Fisher Government during the recent 
session which has really shaken its security is the decision to give 
absolute preference to unionists throughout the ranks of Govern- 
ment employees. The partisan press, of course, has many other 
complaints ; but that is the only one which has made the non- 
Labour electors at large seriously consider their position. 

The Referendum vote, to which I referred a few lines back, 
deserves a paragraph to itself. Looking back at it, one sees 
more clearly than ever that it was rejected because of its partisan 
implications. The crying need for some instrument by which 
the ‘“‘ new protection” could be made operative was silenced 
by the clamour of those who argued—not all of them in opposition 
to the proposals—that Labour as Labour would thus obtain 
control of all the Commonwealth’s industries. That was the 
main cause of the Government’s defeat. One of the effects was 
prophesied in these columns last May. ‘“ The Socialists,” I 
wrote then, “‘ will easily gain over Labour’s left wing to a policy 
of general strikes,” and Sydney and Brisbane, more disturbed 
than for many years past, have proved the forecast correct. 
That only the left wing has been gained over is shown by the firm 
attitude of the McGowen Ministry to the Sydney strikers. But 
another result is of more permanent importance. One object of 
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the referenda was to make the Federal Arbitration Court supreme 
throughout the Commonwealth in industrial jurisdiction. What 
the voters refused. (perhaps of set purpose, perhaps incidentally) 
last April the Federal Government now hopes to attain by another 
route. Employees have hitherto been usually organised in in- 
dustries. The award for the bootmakers, for instance, has fixed 
wages for all the different processes by which boots are made, and 
each State possessing an arbitration system has worked under its 
own award, the Federal Court having power only over industries 
such as the shipping industry, in which an employee might be 
called upon to work in more than one State. The new proposal is 
to organise the employees in crafts. The engineer in a woollen 
factory will be classed, not as a woollen factory employee, but as 
an engineer along with other engineers from smelting works and 
sugar refineries and so forth; and the court which finally deter- 
mines the conditions of his employment will thus be the Federal 
Court—since his craft is co-extensive with the Commonwealth— 
not the Court of the State in which his factory is situated. This 
does not, of course, mean that engineers’ wages will be uniform 
throughout Australia; but their wages in Queensland will be 
determined by a Court which must take into consideration the 
wages of engineers in other States, and which will endeavour so 
to adjust the scale of wages that the conditions of their life shall 
be as far as possible equalised in all the States. 

To return to the general discussion. In 1910 the electors of 
the Commonwealth and of two States were confronted by 
Ministries of a non-Labour character, two of them suspect as 
avowed Fusions, which had been talking for some time about 
measures the country desired, but which had either refrained 
from action or acted half-heartedly. For Messrs. Deakin, Wade, 
and Peake they therefore substituted Messrs. Fisher, McGowen, 
and Verran. For the last year and a half they have been wondering 
whether it was worth while. And their conclusions seem to have 
been dictated by the considerations set forth earlier in this 
letter. The Fisher Ministry has been active in direct defence 
measures, and is doing its best to strengthen the weak points 
of the experimental legislation by which compulsory training is 
enforced. It has passed the desired land-tax, and experience is 
showing that some of the consequent hardships which seemed at 
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first inevitable can be alleviated by decisions of the High Court. 
It has taken over the Northern Territory, and is very properly 
investigating the difficult and hitherto unattempted problem of 
its occupation: press outcries about the slowness of the process, 
by the by, are inspired mainly by private or partisan motives 
(well understood by Australians) and should be heavily discounted. 
Its general immigration policy is lacking in activity; but the 
public knows how much of this is due to State jealousies, the 
Commonwealth being powerless apart from State co-operation. 
On the whole, then, the Fisher Ministry has been actuated by 
Australian, rather than by Labour, interests ; and on the whole it 
retains the confidence of the people. 

Of the McGowen Ministry in New South .Wales the same 
may be said with deductions. It has put the State’s finances on a 
new and a sound basis, separating the business transactions (rail- 
way, harbour and water-supply administration) from those more 
purely governmental, allotting business profits for business pur- 
poses, and using the total receipts from sales of Crown land 
—which are obviously capital—as capital wherewith to carry out 
permanent public works. Its educational policy is equally 
acceptable ; at the University it has founded three new chairs— 
of Political Economy (the first in Australia), Botany, and Applied 
Chemistry—and it is establishing a system of continuation 
schools, industrial (including agricultural), commercial, and 
domestic, which will eventually ensure that every youth in the 
State shall, between the ages of thirteen and seventeen, receive 
instruction in the work in which he or she is, or is to be, engaged. 
In half a dozen minor matters Mr. McGowen is acting as Mr. 
Wade’s supporters would have been glad to see that gentleman 
act. On the other hand, when an attempt was made by the 
Labour Minister for Lands to substitute leasehold for freehold 
tenure in the disposal of Crown lands, the storm of public dis- 
approval drove the Minister from office and caused the policy to 
be dropped at once. That matter being settled, the Ministry 
has been able to retain office, handle a serious strike with judg- 
ment, and pass several important Bills; nor is there any sign 
at present that public opinion desires a change. 

In South Australia, on the other hand, the Labour Ministry 
seems to be doomed. The personal element has something to do 
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with this, as it has with the non-success of Labour in Victoria ; 
in both cases the personnel of the State Labour Party is inferior 
to that of its opponents, and the local Trades Hall is dominated 
by extremists. But the Verran Government has no such active 
record as those of Mr. Fisher and Mr. McGowen ; its handling 
of a carrier’s strike was almost as weak as that of the British 
Government last July, and its attempted legislation has been 
more purely a product of Labour initiative. It has therefore 
given the “sympathetic” voter no excuse for continuing to 
support it, and few outside the pledged Labourites will support 
it at the next elections. 

One factor, by the by, in the personal element—the pre- 
ference for men who do things instead of talking about them, 
and for judging men by what they do rather than by what they 
say they intend to do—should be specially noted, if only 
because it affords at any rate the basis of an explanation for that 
most regrettable phenomenon in Federal politics, the failure of 
Mr. Deakin to get any personal grip on the electors at large. 
No man in the history of the Commonwealth has more strongly 
influenced both friends and foes who came into personal contact 
with him. It is hard to believe that any man has excelled, or 
even equalled, him in pure and disinterested patriotism and in 
statesmanlike farsightedness; but “ far” must be emphasised 
—he resembles too much those unpopular seers in “ Realmah,”’ 
whose fifty-year forecasts were neglected in favour of the fat 
and jolly prophets of next year’s, or next month’s, or to-morrow’s 
happenings. Again and again he has hesitated to do something 
immediately on the ground that it could be more satisfactorily 
done a little later on; and, while he was impatiently awaiting 
the ideal moment, the Press and the public beyond range of his 
personal influence have wrongly imagined him watching to see 
which way the cat would jump. 

What is the moral of all this? Not that Labour Ministries, 
or the Australian Labour Party, are admirable as such (though 
they seem to be a considerable improvement on the British 
variety); but that the Australian public, sober, intelligent, 
and with quite clear ideas about what it wants done, remains 
master of its Ministries as of its parties; and that the anti- 
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learn their lesson, as Mr. Fisher and Mr. McGowen seem to have 
learnt theirs. In Victoria, indeed, the State Ministry, still 
“* Liberal,” may be said to have the lesson by heart ; in Queens- 
land Mr. Denham is a slow learner, but then his opponents are 
for the most part recalcitrant dunces. Australians in general 
have, perhaps, too little respect for “‘ vested interests ’”—which, 
after all, in so new a country, cannot have been long vested ; 
for the sanctity of parties they have no respect at all; and no 
party that does not justify its existence by actively forwarding 
Australian interests has any chance of substantial support. 


Nor will any party obtain such support for any longer than its 
activity lasts. 


Note now what interests the public considers Australian ; 
for in that respect the change since Federation—in the last few 
years, indeed—is very marked. Up to 1904 or 1905 the average 
Australian had a very limited outlook. He had spasms of 
Imperialism, of a sort. He was eager about the South African 
War, partly from love of adventure, but partly also from a genuine 
affection for the Mother Country, a sense of race, and indignation 
at the Kruger ultimatum. The only advantage which England 
took of that emotion was to persuade Australia’s Ministers into 
altering the naval agreement in a way which Australians dis- 
liked intensely. Another spasm followed the Chamberlain 
proposals for preferential trade. England dallied with them 
and dropped them; and the Australian, having done his share 
of preference-granting, found nothing left to do till England should 
alter her mind. In neither case had any feeling of necessity 
been the motive of his actions. But from 1906 onwards that 
feeling has grown—the feeling that the Empire is not merely 
a grand thing to talk about or a reputable institution to be 
connected with, but a necessary of life, which must be main- 
tained and developed by the incessant activity of all its members. 
Australian Imperialism, in fact, is becoming self-interested. 
The old comfortable belief that it was convenient to be under 
British shelter, and that when we felt strong enough we could 
walk amicably out of the shelter, is gone; the new insistent 
conviction is that we, like all other parts of the Empire, cannot 
do without the strength of our mutual cohesion, that the active 
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factor in that strength must diminish if we depend for it on 
Britain alone, and that security lies only in developing the same 
active factor in each of the Dominions, so that each may in the 
first place take over the responsibility of local defence, and in 
the second fit itself to share in the general responsibility, and 
thus to claim a share in determining what responsibilities shall 
be generally undertaken. 

I do not suggest that the average Australian voter, if you 
asked him to explain himself, would give this detailed explanation 
of his feelings. I am certain that this is the explanation, and 
that he will find no fault with it. The effect shows itself in his 
keenness about defence, both military and naval, as in the 
interest he is already beginning to take in all proposals to increase 
with exceptional rapidity the population of the Commonwealth ; 
but also in the resentment he displays when outsiders suggest 
that the new squadron is a step towards separation, and the 
unfeigned amusement with which he has always greeted the 
suggestion of American journalists that he has some idea of 
asking the United States to stand between Australia and Japan. 

Australia, it must be remembered, is always better than its 
Ministries. The big movements—for Federation, for the war 
contingents, for compulsory military training—have been forced 
on the politicians by the people, and Ministries and parties 
exist under the same duress. In Mr. Deakin’s last Ministry 
there were reactionaries who held to the “ apron strings ” type 
of Imperialism; in Mr. Fisher’s Ministry there are, probably, 
reactionaries who still hanker after the “ cut the painter” type 
of anti-Imperialism. Both kinds of reactionary matter less 
every day. They retard, but cannot check, the movement 
towards sane and reasoned Imperialism. ‘This quiet but irre- 
sistible pressure from outside is of great value in Australian 
political life. It emphasises and strengthens the influence of 
the better men, and the saner, less partisan ideas of the responsible 
men. It forces men out of office, as Sir Joseph Carruthers was 
forced while his party was still safe in power, if they set them- 
selves against the healthy public will. It schools politicians, 
as it schooled the Fusion, if they conceive that politics is a game 
to be played among themselves. And, now that the public has 
found its basis for a belief in the Empire as a necessity, it will 
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ensure that neither Ministerial vagaries nor Oppositionist nagging 
—should either show themselves in the face of an Imperial 
crisis—will debar Australia from co-operating as may be most 
fitting in such measures as the needs of the whole Empire may 
demand. 


In quite another fashion the recent history of the Common- 
wealth is proving to be of Imperial interest. Australia has 
been enjoying much prosperity for some years—practically 
ever since the break-up of the great drought of 1902. And there 
have not been wanting in any one of the good years warning 
voices predicting dry weather and poor seasons. This year, 
when we stood amazed at the golden disclosures of the Federal 
Budget, the voices were louder than ever, and stronger than 
ever the insistence of our gloomier critics on the necessity of 
saving out of this abundance for the lean years to come. Now 
of a sudden stands up the Commonwealth meteorologist to tell 
us that we have been having lean years without knowing it. 
In Victoria, he says, the rainfall for the period 1903-10 was barely 
up to the average, 1907-8 being especially droughty. Over 
most of New South Wales 1904-5 and 1907-8 were dry years, 
and in the coastal districts not a single year’s rainfall has reached 
the average. So long a dry period has never before been known. 
Our prosperity, in fact, has come to us in spite of the seasons, 
not because of them. 

What, then, is the cause of it? Mr. Hunt gives a com- 
fortable answer. In the first place, the increase in the world’s 
white population and the Europeanising of many Asiatic tastes 
have enlarged the market for our products and kept up the 
prices. In the second place—and this is the important answer 
—we are learning to master our climate. Ever since white men 
first settled in Sydney, the weather has been Australia’s tyrant. 
For this the physical configuration of the country is in part 
responsible. A land with no upland reservoir of perpetual snow, 
over a great part of whose lowlands the porous soil affords no 
natural water storage, must always be more at the mercy of its 
unpredictable climate than countries which have real mountain 
ranges and a compact soil. But the perhaps unavoidable con- 
centration of early settlers on woolgrowing, which needs holdings 
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of great area, exaggerated and prolonged the superstition that 
“you can’t fight the weather.” At last, with the spread of 
wheat-growing and the division of great stations into manage- 
able farming areas, a change has come. The landowner has 
found it worth his while to fight, and has pressed all sorts of 
weapons into his service. . 

We have benefited [says Mr. Hunt], by the lessons of such droughty years 
as those of 1888 and 1902; we are benefiting by the mistakes of pioneers in 
putting land to unsuitable uses. The capabilities; of soil and seasonal dis- 
tribution of rains are better understood. The adoption of dry-farming methods 
and of drought-resisting wheats has given payable crops in spite of poor rainfall 
in many districts. The use of artificial manures has opened up vast cereal areas, 
such as the mallee and Pinnaroo country. . . . In the better control of the rabbit 
pest, the conservation of water and fodder, the tapping of the artesian basin, &c., 
may be found other answers. . . . 

The locking and damming of the Darling is obviously one of the first great 
works to be undertaken. , . . Our eastern mountain chain is honeycombed on 
its western slopes with natural reservoirs waiting for dams to imprison 
periodical tropical rains, 

Only a short time ago I met a landowner who is flourishing, 
year in, year out, on eleven inches of rain in the west of New 
South Wales, on land which ruined several of his predecessors 
with a rainfall of half as much again. He has taken the trouble 
to master his problem. 

Note what this means to the Empire. Canada and Australia, 
tariff reformers have always said, are inexhaustible natural 
food-stores within the Empire. Their opponents, grudgingly 
admitting that Canada does grow some wheat (a supply which, 
by the by, Free Traders were very willing a few months ago 
to see diverted outside the Empire), have repeatedly maintained 
that Australia was drought-stricken half its time and was quite 
untrustworthy as a source of any food-supply. When the figures 
of the last few years were shown them, they said, “ Wait for the 
lean years.” If, then, it turns out—as Mr. Hunt says it does— 
that these years of prosperity have been lean years, another 
anti-Preference argument is dead. 
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THE DANGER OF DRUGS 


To the Editor of National REVIEW 


S1r,—I would like to call your attention to a matter of urgent public im- 
portance which for some mysterious reason is rarely or never discussed in the 
press, though all the materials available for controversy are to be found in almost 
any issue of any daily newspaper. Hardly a week goes by without one’s reading 
that another victim has succumbed to an overdose of veronal. Then follows the 
usual homily of the Coroner, who comments on the ease with which veronal can 
be purchased, with some pious expressions that the law should be amended as 
regards the regulation of the sale of these dangerous and harmful drugs. In 
one district alone there have been of late many cases of death connected with 
veronal, 

Now, how much longer are we to wait for rational legislation on this 
subject? For years past we have been informed that a law will shortly be 
passed, and so the years slip away and we are still waiting and likely to wait. 

No strong voice has been heard against the use, or rather the abuse, of drugs 
as against, ¢.g. drunkenness, probably because, like the proverbial bunch of 
carrots on the end of the donkey’s nose, the supposed legislation is said to be in 
front of them. 

I should like to point out that in Germany, which is a thoroughly practical 
nation, the sale of such drugs as sulphonals, veronals and trionals, are strictly 
prohibited, for a paternal Government is fully alive to the dangers of self- 
drugging and wisely protect their public, 

There is said to be an International Conference going to meet some day to 
study the whole question but in the meanwhile, why cannot a law be passed in 
this country much on the lines of that obtaining in Germany. All dangerous 
drugs should be under medical control. What would be thought of an Admiralty 
which allowed a captain of one of His Majesty’s ships to disperse his explosives 
all over the ship instead of keeping them in the magazines under proper super- 
vision ? That man would be considered a lunatic, and would be quickly relieved 
of his command. The crew would live in a constant state of danger. Should 
it not be the same as regards deleterious drugs. Should not they be under 
proper medical authority ? 

Again, as regards made-up prescriptions containing poisons like morphia, &c., 
there should be a law passed that prescriptions once given should only hold good 
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for t. » quantity prescribed, and each further prescription should have the fresh 
endors ment of medical authority. Each prescription should be properly dated, 
and suc drugs as sulphonals, veronals and trionals, and possibly phenacetin 
should c. .e in the same category. Any chemist selling these drugs without 
authority should be made liable to a heavy fine. Great efforts have been made 
to suppress the evils of drunkenness, and it is apparent to all how much good 
has been done by public opinion. The drug habit is if anything a greater evil 
than that of drunkenness, being far more insidious. Like a vampire it slowly 
but surely catches hold of its prey, which once entrapped is unable to escape 
from its deadly embraces. These deadly little tabloids become as it werea lying 
spirit in the mouths of their unfortunate victims. It is notorious that the most 
beautiful cheracters become transformed, and that the abuse of drugs changes 
the whole nature of {people, making them unreliable, deceitful and morally 
irresponsible. It is recognised that the drug habit leads to various forms of 
early degeneration, both mental and physical, even perhaps to lunacy. For 
every victim who has died of an overdose of veronal how many hundreds, if not 
thousands, are there who are having their whole lives absolutely ruined, of 
whom we read nothing? How many homes are there which have been made 
miserable in consequence ? What of the slaves of phenacetin ? 

We, as a nation, are proud of our hospitals, our nursing homes and our 
lunatic asylums, yet we so legislate in the matter of the sale of drugs that we 
go a long way towards filling them. 

Can we be proud of this ? 

The unrestricted sale of drugs is a danger to the public and a snare to the 
innocent. One chemist told me that I should be astonished at the number of 
young people who came m to buy these things. In my own village there was a 
little girl the other day sucking something, who being asked by a relation of 
mine what she had got in her mouth quietly replied, “Please Mum, it is a 
morphine lozenge.” Now, is this the right sort of food for the rising generation ? 
From the chemists I understand it is not to their interest to sell these things, as 
there is little profit in them, and that they would gladly see further restriction 
made, but they say they have to sell them now owing to the demand, as if 
unable to produce the drug demanded they would be voted inferior chemists and 
quickly lose their custom. 

I have also been informed by doctors that they would gladly welcome 
restrictions on free trade in drugs. The medical profession seem able to 
combine to protect their own interests, but on matters of vital importance to 
the public, such as this, they seem to be so constituted as to be unable to do so, 
as it is nobody’s business, and the Government do not seem to interest themselves 
in matters of public welfare. 

Hence the necessity for a Minister of Public Health and laymen on the 
Medical Council who would have the best interests of the public at heart—at 
all times, We have in England many physical and other societies, all founded 
for guarding against deterioration of the race, careful to protect the morals of 
the nation, &c., yet no society seems able to tackle this question of drugs, though 
many persons are fully alive to its deadly and far-reaching influences. There may 
be difficulties in the way, but they must honestly be faced. The apparent cant 
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and hypocrisy; of the present time would be hard to beat, The units of a 
sociéty may all be excellent men, but public corporations have no consciences 
whatsoever. The curse of drugs is greatly on the increase as every one knows, 
yet nothing is done or likely to be done unless the public move in the matter. 
Surely some one will give us a lead. 
I am, yours, &., 
INDIGNANS.” 


THE “NATIONAL REVIEW” AND THE JEWS 
To the Editor of Tat Nationat Review 


Cimiez, Nice, Feb. 9, 1912. 
In “ Episodes of the Month,” January number of the National Review, are the 
following remarks which are likely to create ill-feeling and promote prejudice 
where there is cause for neither. 

On page 679, the article speaks of “the Potsdam Press which, knowingly or 
unknowingly, is wire-pulled in the interests of Germany and against the interests 
of this country (England), largely through the instrumentality of cosmopolitan 
Jews, who repay the excessive hospitality they enjoy here by, to use a well-known 
phrase, ‘ working for the King of Prussia.’” And it also asserts that they are 
part of a cabal, “a recently constituted and highly organised intrigue, which is 
hand and glove with every enemy of England for the purpose of harassing any 
British Government whenever it upholds a British interest.” On page 683, it 
speaks of * the International Jew who is permanently on the war-path in the 
interests of the most reactionary and dangerous Powerin Europe”; “ the heavy 
Hebrew control of several ‘ British’ newspapers”; the “vast mass of fables 
with which the Wilhelmstrasse has been flooded by the excessive zeal of the 
International Jew” (p. 689); “Sir Edward Grey’s head, and even Mr. Lloyd 
George’s, on a charger as a peace-offering to the poor, deluded International 
Jew” (p. 689}, &e. 

Why this animus against the Jews? Why impugn their patriotism, their 
loyalty, so unjustly? That English Jews, or any Jews, “ repay the excessive 
hospitality they enjoy” in England by treachery of any kind against England ; 
that “the International Jew (who is he?) or any Jew, is on the war-path in the 
interests of any reactionary and dangerous Power in Europe” ; that there isany 
“ Hebrew control of British newspapers” in the meaning of control for Hebrew 
interests instead of the interests of the political party to which they happen to 
belong ; or that “ the International Jew floods the Wilhelmstrasse with fables ” or 
requires anybody’s “ head ona charger as a peace-oflering,” all these are assertions 
admirably designed, it would seem, to create ill-feeling and to promote prejudice. 
But no true-hearted and truth-loving man will take them seriously ; and I offer 
facts to correct the unfortunate impressions the article creates, in the hope that 
the author who, as a Christian, believes in peace on earth and good-will to all 
men, will gladly correct the discord and ill-will which such statements as I have 
cited must occasion. 
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Now for facts. The congregation of which I have the honour of being 
minister, founded about 1655, in New York,then called New Amsterdam, presents 
some facts worthy of notice. For within a few months after the community was 
established, leading members asked to be enrolled.in the town-guard and share 
the duties and responsibilities of their Dutch fellow townsmen. It showed Jewish 
patriotism for the land of their adoption. In the war of the Revolution, 1776, 
my predecessor in office, the Rev. Gershom Mendes Seixas, closed the synagogue, 
refusing, as an American patriot, to conduct services under the auspices of the 
British during the British occupation of New York; and I may also cite the 
instance where the spirit of American Jewish loyalty to the American cause was 
well illustrated by the aged Lopez, who declared to the recruiting sergeant on 
being rejected because of his years: “I am not too old to stop a British bullet.” 
The splendid letter of George Washington to the Jews of Newport, Rhode Island, 
the original of which is in the possession of a member of my congregation, further 
testifies to Jewish patriotism in the Revolutionary war. In the war of 1812, it 
was a Jew, Haim Salomon, who helped President Monroe to finance that war. 
In the war of the Rebellion, 1861-5, Jews proved their patriotism by the 
thousands who enlisted ; and in the Cuban war, or war with Spain, Jews served 
in both army and navy. These facts prove Jewish loyalty and testify to Jewish 
patriotism. And the loyalty, the patriotism of the American Jew is equalled by 
every Jew in every land. In England, as I know, English Jews are thorough 
English patriots and serve in every branch of the service, In France, as I 
know, the French Jews are passionately loyal to France. In every land, the 
Jews living there are as loyal, as patriotic, as the Christian inhabitants. 

Now for further facts. In every land, the Jews living there furnish a smaller 
proportion of the criminal classes than the members of any other religious sect. 
‘Take up any newspaper, of any day, in any city and in any country, and count 
the culprits charged with crime. How many Jews are there, compared with 
non-Jews? ‘The ratio is immensely in favour of the Jews. And among the 
Jewish culprits, how many are from Russia where the Government, by its un- 
Christian treatment of the Jews, by its creation of the environment of official 
graft, cruelty, and persecution, climaxed at times by massacre, rapine and 
expulsion, crushes their manhood and stunts the growth of man’s nobler thoughts ? 
Jews, born and brought up in lands where civilised and truly Christian environ- 
ment obtains, are law-abiding, industrious, wonderfully free from drunkenness, 
never guilty of brutal wife-beating, and guilty of murder perhaps once in twenty- 
five years—and then it is by an exile or fugitive from the Russia whose cruelty 
crazed him. 

And now for further facts, presented as such by the writer of “ Episodes of 
the Month” himself. He speaks of “ the paltry work of His Majesty’s Ministers ” 
(p. 674); “the crown deliberately dragged by Mr. Asquith into a constitutional 
crisis” (p. 675); ‘Asquith anarchy” (p. 712); the necessity of arousing 
Englishmen “to some sense of responsibility, duty and self-sacrifice” (p. 679) ; 
“ disgruntled diplomatists who wish to pay off old scores against the Foreign 
Office” (p. 679); ‘‘a sickening and scandalous spectacle of a vitriolic campaign 
against a Liberal Foreign Minister” (p. 681) ; “ leaders of both parties vying with 
one another as to who could get off the most vapid twaddle” (p, 687); “ wishy- 
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washy utterances of the Unionist benches” (p,711); ‘in obedience to the orders 
of Mr. Redmond they are preparing to disrupt the United Kingdom and to 
provoke civil war in Ireland” (p. 712); “the malignancy of Silvester Horne and 
Dr. Clifford” (p. 712) ; “ English Radicals hostile to any policy which may secure 
or strengthen the position of their own country” (p. 679); Radicals who “have 
organised a caucus of cranks for the express purpose of making a British Foreign 
policy impossible” (p. 711); “the Grand Agent Provocateur of Europe, the 
German Foreign Office” (p. 680) ; “ the enmity of Germany ” (p. 681); “crass 
stupidity of German agents” (p. 689); ‘‘Germans always too clever by half” 
(p. 707), &e. 

But His Majesty’s Ministers, Mr. Asquith, the disloyal and unpatriotic 
Englishmen who need to be roused to “a sense of responsibility, duty and self- 
sacrifice,” the disgruntled diplomatists, the wagers of the vitriolic campaign, 
the vapid twaddlers or leaders of both parties, the wishy-washy Unionist M.P.s, 
Mr. Redmond who gives orders (?) for high-treason, the malignant Mr. Horne 
and Dr. Clifford, the Radicals and the Germans who, we are told, are guilty of 
all these things, are all Christians! Why, then, find fault with Jews, especially 
when they surely are not guilty? Further, from the fact that many, very many 
intelligent men, all of them Christians, endorse Mr, Asquith and His Majesty’s 
Minister’s, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Horne, and Dr. Clifford, too, for aught I know ; 
and from the fact that many intelligent men are working to bring about an 
entente with the Germans, Christians also if you please, it would seem that there 
are very many Christians who are even more culpable than any Jews. And, 
according to the writer of “ Episodes of the Month” all these, Christians though 
they be, should be condemned! How wn-Christian! The injustice, the folly of 
wholesale condemnation of all these Christians indicate the injustice, the folly of 
wholesale condemnation of the Jews, who, as I have proved, are loyal to the 
interests of their country, are patriotic by offering their lives and their means 
for their country’s cause, are law-abiding and less tainted with criminal pro- 
pensities, and who are not guilty of any of the crimes charged in the article 
against Mr. Asquith, Mr. Redmond, Radicals, Germans, &c. 

Let us be just. Is it not time that this animus against the Jews should 
cease? For centuries we Jews have wandered on the via dolorosa of time; 
despised and rejected of men, wounded and bruised through the iniquities of 
others, through the transgressions of prince, priest, and mob who transgressed, 
in sad truth, every human law of toleration, every divine law of pity, righteous- 
ness and justice. I say it is time this stopped. And I say that it is especially 
to Englishmen and to Americans that we look to stop this injustice, for it is the 
Englishman and the American who stand for justice, equality, liberty and 
toleration. 

Who are we Jews? What is our world-work, shall I say our welt-politik ? 
And what are our aspirations? Answer these questions, and then, O reader, 
do Justice to the Jew. Whoarewe? A people descended from those who were 
quickened to stand for “Justice and Righteousness” (Gen. xviii. 19, Hebrew 
text), so that thereby all the nations of Earth shall be blessed (xxii. 18). And 
our world-work? The transmission of the thousand similar ideals to the 
nations of earth, through the Bible whose ten commandments are the corner- 
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stone of modern civilisation, whose prophetic ideals of universal Brotherhood, 
universal Peace and universal Happiness, consecrate life and whose psalms are 
read in every Christian church and cheer every truly Christian heart. 

What are our aspirations? To live, “sown among the peoples” (Zech. x. 9) 
“seeking the peace of the city wherein we dwell and praying for it” (Jer. xxix. 
7); ever to stand for “ Righteousness and Justice ” (Gen. xviii. 19), and for the 
three greatest Rs, Reverence, Righteousness, and Responsibility. These are 
our aspirations. Why then do you “despise and reject” us? Why shall the 
question of religion or sect be brought up at all when Christian or Jew does 
wrong? ‘The very fact that he does wrong proves, de facto, that he is disloyal 
to his religion or church. : 

H. Perera MEnNvDEs. 
Minister Spanish and Portuguese Congregation, New York. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE “NATIONAL REVIEW ” 
To the Editor of the Nationat Review 


Sir,—I should be grateful if you would be so good as to grant me space in 
which briefly to reply to the letter of Mr. Ernest E. Williams, in so far as it 
concerns myself, and also to summarise the position of affairs created by the two 
recent encroachments of the Roman Catholic Church upon the civil rights of the 
subject, known as the Ve Temereand Motu Proprio decrees. 

Mr. Williams is kind enough to supply a qualification to my statement that 
“No man can marry without the permission of the priest,” by pointing out that 
‘‘marriage with a Protestant is not forbidden, if it is solemnised in a Catholic 
church.” True. But it does not appear that, in practice, there is any means by 
which a priest can be compelled to solemnise such a marriage. I have in my 
possession the details of a case in which the priest refused to marry two Roman 
Catholics, a domestic servant and a gardener, unless they paid him a fee of five 
pounds, with the result that they were obliged to go to another locality where 
the fee charged was three pounds. I would submit that my statement regarding 
the necessity of obtaining the permission of the priest is justified. Moreover, it 
is made a condition of mixed marriages that the children of such a union must 
be brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. 

The effect of the Ve Temere decree is thus defined by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin in a letter, dated March 26, 1908, and read in all the churches 
of his diocese. 

“ Henceforth in Ireland, as generally throughout the Church, no mixed 
marriages can be validly contracted except in the presence of the parish priest 
and of two witnesses.” The Archbishop describes the rescript granted by Pope 
Pius VI. in 1785, under which a mixed marriage contracted in the presence of 
the minister of another religion, “or of a merely civil official,” is declared valid, 
as a “concession to human weakness . . . now at an end.” 

The effect of the Motu Proprio decree, promulgated in November last, is 
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automatically and instantly to excommunicate and to deprive of the right of 
participation in spiritual benefits a Roman Catholic who takes any step directly 
or indirectly in a civil or a criminal matter to bring any clerical person before a 
lay Tribunal, the expression “ clerical person” presumably including lay clerics, 
monks, abbots, priests, superiors, male and female, of convents and monasteries 
&e. Thus an official; such as Attorney-General or Crown Solicitor, or Judge, 
taking the ordinary legal steps, without clerical permission, to enforce the 
attendance, even as a witness, of any of the privileged class above described, or 
to give or obtain judgment against him, becomes excommunicated, and his 
excommunication cannot be removed except by the Pope himself. There are in 
Treland to-day, as in the time of James II., a Roman Catholic Lord Chancellor, 
a Roman Catholic Attorney-General, a Roman Catholic Solicitor-General, and a 
Roman Catholic Chief Crown Solicitor. 

The effect of the decree upon Protestants is that, in the case of a suit brought 
by a Protestant under the forbidden conditions and tried by a Roman Catholic 
jury, the said jury would be extremely reluctant to find a verdict against the 
defendant, because, in so doing they would be involved in the violation of the 
decree. 

Cases have recently occurred in connection with applications for the renewal 
of existing, and the granting of new, licences for the sale of intoxicants, where 
priests, desirous of opposing in the cause of temperance, have refused to be sworn 
and give evidence as ordinary witnesses because they had not obtained the leave 
of their bishops, have requested and have been allowed to make unsworn state- 
ments to the court in support of their views. I have particulars of a case in 
which a coachmaker’s place of business was burned down. He claimed compen- 
sation from the County for malicious injury. The parish priest, who lived across 
the road immediately opposite, saw all that occurred, but he refused to accept the 
subpeena and to attend to give evidence, on account of the decree. 

I have made inquiry and have failed to discover any record of similar 
occurrences having taken place prior to the issue of the recent Motu Proprio. 
The appearance of a priest in the witness-box duly sworn was theretofore by no 
means uncommon in such cases as those described. 

Cases are constantly occurring in Ireland with which priests are connected, 
such as suits for the administration of the estates of deceased persons, for 
establishing or condemning wills, and many others where the priest, as is not 
uncommon, has acted as legal and general adviser, and his presence is necessary 
either as a witness or as a litigating party. 

It will be understood that while the decree has no legal effect, it has so 
powerful a moral influence that the whole administration of justice in Ireland is 
thereby affected. 


I an, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
L. Copz CornFrorp 
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